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MY  LORD, 

VERY  many  favours  and  civilities  (received 
from  you  in  a  private  capacity)  which  I  have 
no  other  way  to  acknowledge,  will,  I  hope,  excufe 
this  prefumption;  but  the  juftice  I,  as  a  SPECTA 
TOR,  owe  your  character,  places  me  above  the  want 
of  an  excufe.  Candour  and  opennefs  of  heart, 
which  ihine  in  all  your  words  and  actions,  exadl: 
the  higheft  efteem  from  all  who  have  the  honour  to 
know  you ;  and  a  winning  condefcenfion  to  all 
fubordinate  to  you,  made  bufmefs  a  pleafure  to  thofe 
who  executed  it  under  you,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
heightened  her  Majefty's  favour  to  all  thofe  who 
had  the  happinefs  of  having  it  conveyed  through 
your  hands.  A  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  interefl 
ofr  mankind,  joined  with  that  of  his  fellow-fubjects, 
accompliihed  with  a  great  facility  and  elegance  in 

*  Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  fucceeded  to 
that  title,  Sept.  21,  1702,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Robert. 
He  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  Dec.  5,  1706;  and  di unified, 
June  14,  1710.  Sept.  i,  1715,  he  hada  penfion  of  1200!.  per 
annum  lettled  on  him.  April  16,  ij\j,  was  again  appointed 
Secretary  of  State;  March  16,  1717-18,  Lord  Prefident  of  the 
Council;  Feb.  6,  1718-19,  Groom  of  the  Stole;  and  died 
April  19,  1722.  He  married  Lady  Anne  Churchill,  feconcl 
daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  to  whofc  titles  her 
eldeft  furviving  fon,  Charles,  fucceeded  in  1733. 
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all  the  modern  as  well  as  antient  languages,  was  a 
happy  and  proper  rrrember  of  a  Miniftry,  by  whofe 
Cervices  your  Sovereign  is  in  fo  high  and  flouriftiing 
a  condition,  as  makes  all  other  Princes  and  Poten 
tates^  powerful  or  inconfiderable  in  Europe,  as  they 
are  friends  or  enemies  to  Great-Britain.  The  im 
portance  of  thofe  great  events  which  happened  dur 
ing  that  Adminiftration,  in  which  your  Lordftiip 
bore  fo  important  a  charge,  will  be  acknowledged 
as  long  as  time  fhall  endure.  I  fhall  not,  therefore, 
attempt  to  rehearfe  thofe  illuftrious  paflages ;  but 
give  this  application  a  more  private  and  particular 
turn,  in  defiring  your  Lordfhip  would  continue  your 
favour  and  patronage  to  me,  as  you  are  a  gentleman 
of  the  moft  polite  literature,  and  perfectly  accom- 
plifhed  in  the  knowledge  of  books  *  and  men,  which 
makes  it  neceiTary  to  befeech  your  indulgence  to  the 
following  leaves,  and  the  Author  of  them  :  who  is, 
with  the  greateft  truth  arid  refpefl,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordfhip's  obliged,  obedient,  and  humble  fervant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

*  His  Lordfhip  was  the  founder  of  the  fplendid  and  truly 
valuable  library  at  Aithorp. 
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Quod  nunc  ratio  eft,  impetus  antefuit, 
'Tis  reafon  now,  'twas  appetite  before. 


Ovid. 


EWARE  of  the  Ides  of  March/'  faid  th* 
Roman  Augur  to  Julius  Caefar  :  "  Beware  of 
"  the  month  of  May,"  fays  the  Britifh  Spec 
tator  to  his  fair  countrywomen.  The  caution  of  the 
firfl  was  unhappily  neglected,  and  Caefar's  confidence 
coll  him  his  life.  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myfelf  that  my 
pretty  readers  had  much  more  regard  to  the  advice  I 
gave  them  *,  fmce  1  have  yet  received  very  few  ac 
counts  of  any  notorious  trips  made  in  the  lad  month. 

But  though  I  hope  for  the  bell,  I  (hall  not  pronounce 
too  pofitively  on  this  point,  'till  I  have  feen  forty  weeks 
well  over,  at  which  period  of  time,  as  my  good  friend 
Sir  ROGER  has  often  told  me,  he  has  more  bulinefs  as  a 
juftice  of  peace,  among  the  difTolute  young  people  in  the 
country,  than  at  any  other  feafon  of  the  year. 


*  SeeSi-ECT.  Vol.  V.  N°  365. 
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Neither  mud  I  forget  a  letter  which  I  received  near 
,a  fortnight  iince  from  a  lady,  who,  it  feems,  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  telling  me  (he  .looked  upon  the 
month  as  then  out,  for  that  ihe  had  ail  along  reckoned 
.by  the  new,IUle. 

jOn  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  -reafon  to  believe, 
from  feveral  angry  letters  which 'have  been  fen  t  tome 
by  difappoimed  lovers,  that  my  advice  has  been  of  very 
.fignal  fervice  to  the  fair  fex,  who,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  were  "  Forewarn'd,  forearm'd  " 

One  of  thefe  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he  would  have 
given  mean  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  1  fhould.have 
publimed  that  Paper,  far  .that  his  miitrefs,  who  had 
•promifed  to  explain  her  ft;  If  to  him  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  upon  reading  that  difcourfe  told  him,  that 
f(  me  would  give  him  her  anfvver  in  June." 

Thyrfis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  defired  Sylvia 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  me  told  him,  *'  The 
•"  Spectator  had  forbidden  her/1' 

Another  of  my  correfpondents,  who  writes  himfelf 
Mat  Merger,  complains,  that  whereas  he  conit-imly 
ufed  to  breakfaifc  with  his  miitrefs  upon  chocolate,  go 
ing  to  wait  upon  her  the  tirit  of  May  he  found  his  ufual 
treat  very  much  changed  for  the  worie,  and  has  been 
forced  to  feed  ever  fince  upon  green  tea. 

As  I  begun  this  critical  .feafon  with  a  caveat  to  the 
ladies,  I  (hall  conclude  i?  with  a  congratulation,  and 
do  molt  heartily  wiih  them  joy  of  their  happy  deli 
verance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleafure  on  the  dangers 
they  have  efcaped,  and  look  back  with  as  much  fatif- 
fadion  on  the  perils  that  threatened  them,  as  their 
great  grandmothers  did  formerly  on  the  burning 
plough-mares,  after  having  pa-ffed  through  the  ordeal 
trial.  The  mitigations  of  the  fpring  are  now  abated. 
The  nightingale  gives  over  her  '•  love-labour'd  fong," 
.as  MILTON  phrafes  it,  the  blofToms  are  fallen,  and 
the  beds  of  flowers  fwept  away  by  the  fey  the  of  the 
jnower. 

I  mall  now  .allow  my  fair  readers  to  return  to  their 
.romances  and  ^chocolate,  provided  they  make  ufe  of 
them  with  moderation,,  'nil  about  the  middle  of  the 

jnonth, 
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month,  when  the  fun  (hall  have  made  feme  progrefs  in 
the  Crab.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous,  than  too  much 
confidence  and  fecurity.  TheTroj  ins,  who  i^ood  upon 
their  guard  ail  the  while  the  Grecians  Jay  before  their 
city,  when  they  fancied  the  fiege  was  railed,  and  the 
danger  pair,  were  the  very  mrxc  night  burnt  in  their 
beds.  1  mull  alfo  obferve,  that  as  in  forne  climates 
there  is  perpetual  Spring,  fo  in  fome  female  conititu- 
tions  there  i;  a  perpetual  May.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of 
Valetudinarians  in,  chaftity,  whom  1  would  continue 
in  a  conftant  diet.  I  cannot  think  thefe  wholly  out 
of  danger,  'till  they  have  looked  upon  the  other  fex  ac 
lead  five  years  through  a  pair  of  fpeclacles.  WILL 
HONEYCOMBS  has  often  afiured  me,  that  'tis  much 
eafier  to  ire^l  one  of  this  fpecies,  when  me  had  pafied 
her  gr£nd  climacteric,  than  to  carry  off  an  icy  girl 
on  thjs  fide  five  and  twenty;  and  that  a  rake  of  hi? 
acquain'ance,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  afteclions  of  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  had  at  hilt 
made  his  fortune  by  running  away  with  her  grand 
mother. 

But  as  I  do  not  defign  this  Speculation  for  \\\*Etver* 
greens  of  the  fex,  I  ihall  again  apply  myf.lf  to  thofa 
•who  would  willingly  lirten  to  the  dictates  of  rcafon  and 
virtue,  and  can  now  hear  me  in  cold  blood.  If  there 
are  any  who  have  forfeited  their  innocence,  they  rnuft 
now  confider  themfelves  under  that  melancholy  view, 
in  which  Chamont  regards  his  filter,  in  thofe  beautiful 
lines  : 


•Long  me  flourim'd, 


"  Grew  fweet  to  fenfe,  and  lovely  to  the  eye  : 

"  'Till  at  the  laft  a  cruel  fpoiler  came, 

*'  Cropt  this  fair  rofe,  and  rifled  all  its  fvveetnefs, 

"  Then  caft  it  like  a  loathfome  weed  away." 

On  the  contrary,  me  who  has  obferved  the  timely 
cautions  1  gave  her,  and  lived  up  to  the  rules  of  mo- 
defty,  will  now  fiourifli  like  <f  a  rofe  in  June,"  with 
all  her  virgin  blulhes  and  fweetnefs  about  her.  I  muft, 
however,  defire  thefe  laft  to  confider,  how  ihameful  it 
would  be  for  a  general,  who  has  made  a  fuccefsful 
B  3  cam.- 
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campaign,  to  be  furprized  in  his  winter  quarters.  It 
would  be  no  lefs  dishonourable  for  a  lady  to  lofe,  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year,  what  ihe  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  preferve  in  May. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  fex,  that  can  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  virtue.  Without  innocence,  beauty 
is  unlovely,  and  quality  contemptible,  good-breeding 
degenerates  into  wantonnefs,  and  wit  into  impudence. 
It  is  obferved,  that  all  the  virtues  are  represented  by 
both  painters  and  ftatuaries  under  female  fhapes,  but 
if  any  one  of  them  has  a  more  particular  title  to  that 
fex  it  is  Modefty.  I  (hall  leave  it  to  the  divines  to 
guard  them  againlt  the  oppofite  vice,  as  they  may  be 
overpowered  by  temptations*  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to 
have  warned  them  againft  it,  as  they  may  be  led  aftray 
by  infHncl. 

I  defire  this  Paper  may  be  read  with  more  than  or 
dinary  attention,  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities,  of 
London  and  Weftminfter.  X* 

*  By  Mr.  Euftace  Budgell.     See  SPECT.  Vol.  VII.  N«  555. 
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Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  BaraJipton  f . 

HA  VI N  G  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  upon  my  hands 
at  prefent  I  ihall  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  pre- 
fent  him  with  a  letter  that  I  received  about  half 
a  year  ago  from  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  who  ftiles 
himfelf  Peter  de  Quir.     I  have  kept  it   by  me  fome 
months,  and  though  I  did  not  know  at  firft  what  to 
make  of  it,  upon  my  reading  it  over  very  frequently  I 
have  at  laft  difcovered  feveral  conceits  in  it :  I  would 
not  therefore  have  my  reader  difcouraged  if  he  does  not 
take  them  at  the  firft  perufal. 

*  A  barbarous  verfe,  invented  by  the  Logicians. 

To 
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To    the    SPECTATOR. 
From  St.  John's  College  Cambridge,  Feb.  3,  1712. 

'SIR, 
11  H  E  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  univerfity  has 


been  an  immemorial  privilege  of  the  Johnians  *  ; 
and  we  can't  help  refenting  the  late  invaiion  of  our 
ancient  right  as  to  that  particular,  by  a  little  preten 
der  to  clenching  in  a  neighbouring  college,  who  in 
an  application  to  you  by  way  of  letter,  a  while  ago, 
filled  himfelf  Philobrune  f .  ,  Dear  Sir,  as  you  are  by 
character  a  profeft  well-wimer  to  Speculation,  you 
will  excufe  a  remark  which  this  gentleman's  paffion 
for  the  Brunette  has  fuggeiled  to  a  brother  theorift  : 
'tis  an  offer  towards  a  mechanical  account  of  his 
lapfe  to  punning,  for  he  belongs  to  a  fet.of  mortals 
who  value  themfelves  upon  an  uncommon  maftery  in 
the  more  humane  and  polite  parts  of  letters.  A  con- 
queft  by  one  of  this  fpecies  of  females  gives  a  very 
odd  turn  to  the  intellectuals  of  the  captivated  perfon, 
and  very  different  from  that  way  of  thinking  which 
a  triumph  from  the  eyes  of  another,  more  emphati 
cally  of  the  fair  fex,  does  generally  occafion.  It  fills 
the  imagination  with  an  affemblage  of  fuch  ideas  and 
pictures  as  are  hardly  any  thing  but  made,  fuch  as 
night,  the  devil,  &c.  Thefe  portraitures  very  near 
overpower  the  light  of  the  underftanding,  almoft  be 
night  the  faculties,,  and  give  that  melancholy  tincture 
to  the  moil  fanguine  complexion,  which  this  gentle 
man  calls  an  inclination  to  be  in  a  brown-ftudy,  and 
is  ufually  attended  with  worfe  confequences,  in  cafe 
of  a  repulfe.  During  this  twilight  of  intellects,  the 
patient  is  extremely  apt,  as  love  is  the  moft  witty 
paffion  in  nature,  to  offer  at  fome  pert  fallies  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  flourim,  upon  the  amiable  in- 
chantrefs,  and  unfortunately  ilumbles  upon  that  mun- 
grel  mifcreated  (to  fpeak  in  Miltonic]  kind  of  wit, 
vulgarly  termed  the  pun.  It  would  not  be  much 

*  The  ftudents  of  St.  John's  college, 

f  See  SPECT.  Vol.  IV.  N°  286,  Let.  2. 

B  4  amifs 
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*  amifs  to  confult  Dr.  T W *  (who  is  cer- 

'  tainly  a  very  able  projector,  and  whofe  fyflein  of  di- 
'  vinity  and   Ipiritual  mechanics  obtains   very    much 
'  among  the  better  part  of  cur  tinder-graduates)' whe- 

*  ther  a  general  inter- marriage,  injomed   by  parlia- 
'  ment,  between  this  fiilerhopd  of  the  olive-beauties, 
«  and    the   fraternity    of    the   people   called    quaker-/ 

*  would  not  be  a  very  ferviceable  expedient,  and  abate 
'  that  overflow   of  light  which  fhines  within  them  fo 

*  powerfully,   that  it  dazzles   their  eyes,  and  dances 
'  them   into   a   thoufand  vagaries  of  error  and  enlhu- 

*  fiafm.     Thefe  reflections  may  impart  fome  light  to« 

*  wards  a  difcovery  of  the  'origin  of  punning  among 

*  us,   and  the  foundation  of  its  prevailing  fo  long  in 

*  this  famous  body.     'Tis  notorious  from  the  inftance. 

*  under  toniideration,  that  it  mutt  be  owing  chiefly  to 
f  the  life  of  brown  jugs,  muddy  belch,   and  the  fumes 

*  of  a  certain  memorable  place  of  rendezvous  with  us 
'  at  meals,  known  by  the  name  of  Stainccat  Hole  :  for 
'  the   atmcfphere   of  the  kitchen,  like  the   tail   of  a 

*  comet,  predominates  leaft  about  the  fire,  but  reiides 

*  behind  and  h'lh  the  fragrant  receptacle  afcrove-men- 
'   tioned.     Beiides,    'tis   farther  obiervable,    th^t    the 

*  delicate   fpirits  among  us,  who  declare  againft  thefe 
'  naufeous  proceedings,  {ip  tra,  and  put  up  for  critic 
'  and  amour,   profefs  likevvife  an  equal  abhorrence  for 

*  punning,   the  ancient  innocent  diverfion   of  this   fo- 

*  ciety.     After  all,   Sir,  though   it   may  appear  fome- 

*  thing  abfurd,   that  I  feem  ta  approach  you  with  the 

*  air  of  an  advocate  for  punning,   (you  who  have  jafli- 
'  fied  your  cenfures  of  the  prailice  in  a  fee  dictation 

*  upon  that  fubjecl  f  ;)  yet  I'm  confident,  you'll  think 
f  it  abundantly  atoned  for  by  obferving,  that  this  hum- 
€  bier  exercife  may  be  as  inftrumental  in  diverting  us 

*  from  any  innovating  fchemes  and  hypothecs  in  vyit, 

*  as  dwelling  upon  honeii  orthodox  logic  would  be  ia 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Thomas  Woolfton,  whom  Orator  Henley  here 
ftiles  Dodor.  See  BIOGR.  BRIT.  Vol.  VI.  Part  id,  Art.  WOOL 
S-TON. — This  note,  however,  is  ghvn  wi.h  great  doubt,  as  Wool- 
fton  had  at  this  period  publifned  nothing  that  was  obnoxious. 

f  SeeSpEcr,  N°  61. 

'  fecuring 
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'  fecuring    us    from    herefy    in    religion.      Had    Mr. 

<  \y n's  *  refearches   been  confined  within    the 

'  bounds  of  Rarr.us  or  Cracken thorp,  that  learned  news- 

'  monger  might  have  acquieked  in  what  the  holy  ora- 

'  cles  pronounced   upon  the  deluge,  like  other  chrif- 

•  tians  j  and   had   the  furprifing  Mr.  L- y  f  been, 

•  content  with  the  employment  of  refining  upon  Shake- 
'  fpeare's  points  and  quibbles,   (for  which  he  mu ft  be 
'  allowed  to  have  a  fuperlative  genius)  and   now  and 
'  then  penning  a  catch  or  a  ciitty,  inilead  of  indicting 
'  odes,  and  fonnets,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bon  Gout  ia 
4  the  pit  would  never  have  been  pat  to  al)  that  grimace 

•  in  damn>-g   the   frippery   of  ilate,   the  poverty  and 
'  languor  of  thought,  the  unnatural  wit,  and  inartificial 

•  ilracluie  of  his  dramas. 

*  I  am,  S  I  R, 

'  Your  very  humble  fervanr, 

c  PETER  DE  QUIR  J,* 

*  Mr.   Whifton.     Sec  BICCR.  BRIT.  Vol.  VI.  Part  2,   Art* 

WKISTON   [William.] 

•\  No  perfon  occurs  either  in  the  Ijiographica  Dramatica,  or  in 
tbe  lift  of  Cambridge  Graduates,  to  whom  thofe  letters  feem  to- 
apply,  except  JOHN  'LACY,  who  altered  one  of  Shake  fpeare's  plays, 
V?as  the  author  of  fome  dramas,  and  a  player,  who  pleafed  Cha.  II. 
in  three  characters  To  much,  that  he  had  his  pidture  painted  in 
them.  See  BIOGR.  DftA?.t.  Art.  LACY  [John].  But  he  had  been 
dead  more  than  30  years  before  the  dace  of  this  Paper,  in  Sept. 
1681. 

Anv.  This  day  is  publifhed  t(  The  Steelelds,"  or  "  The  Tryal 
**  oi"  Wits,"  a  Poem  in  tliree  Cantos.  By  John  Lacy. 

Quo  prcprivs  ftett  te  capiat  ma?:x. 

Then  will  1  fay,  fweli  d  with  poetic  rage, 

That  I,  John  Lacy,  have  relbi'tu'd  the  age. 

Printed  and  fold  by  John  Morphcw,  Pr.  is. — Poft-Boy,  Aug.  3,  1714* 

^  SPEC.  N°  -396,  has  no  fignature  in  the  original  publication  /',•> 
f&lh,  nor  in  the  frrft  editions  of  171  i  in  £vo,  and  in  i  ^mo  j  it  was 
the  communication  of  Orator  HK  N  UEY,  v.vho  was  the  author  of  this 
lilly  letter,  and  another  iigned  Tern  Twcer  j  and  who  v.  as  a  pcrforv 
of  a  character  as  odiuus,  as  that  of  a  buftboa  fo  co.ctemp:ib»e,  could 
be. 

B  5  Thursday, 
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N°  397         Thurfday,  June  5,  1712. 


•Dolor  ipfe  difertam 


F&cerat —  Ovid.  Metam.  xiii.  225. 

Her  grief  infpir'd  her  then  with  eloquence. 

AS  the  Stoic  philofophers  difcard  all  palfions  in  ge 
neral,  they  will  not  allow  a  wife  man  fo  much  as  to 
pity  the  afflictions  of  another.  If  thou  feed  thy 
friend  in  trouble,  fays  Epi&etus,  thou  mayeft  put  on  a 
look  of  forrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but  take  care 
that  thy  forrow  be  not  real.  .The  more  rigid  of  this  feft 
would  not  comply  fo  far  as  to  mew  even  fuch  an  out 
ward  appearance  of  grief,  but  when  one  told  them  of  any 
calamity  that  had  befallen  even  the  neareft  of  their  ac 
quaintance,  would  immediately  reply,  What  is  that  to 
me?  If  you  aggravated  the  circumftances  of  the  afflic 
tion,  and  mewed  how  one  misfortune  was  followed  by 
another,  the  anfwer  was  Hill,  All  this  may  be  true,  and 
what  is  it  to  me? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  companion  does 
not  only  refine  and  civilize  human  nature,  but  has  fome- 
thing  in  it  more  pleaiing  and  agreeable  than  what  can  be 
met  with  in  fuch  an  indolent  happinefs,  fuch  an  indif 
ference  to  mankind  as  that  in  which  the  Stoics  placed 
their  wifdom.  As  love  is  the  moil  delightful  paffion, 
pity  is  nothing  elfe  but  love  foftened  by  a  degree  of 
forrow.  In  fhort  it  is  a  kind  of  pleafing  anguifh,  as 
well  as  generous  fympathy,  that  knits  mankind  toge 
ther,  and  blends  them  in  the  fame  common  lot. 

Thofe  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric  or  poetry, 
advife  the  writer  to  work  himfelf  up,  ifpoflible,  to  the 
pitch  of  forrow  which  he  endeavours  to  produce  in  others. 
There  are.  none  therefore  who  ftir  up  pity  fo  much  as 
thofe  who  indite  their  own  fufferings.  Grief  has  a  na 
tural  eloquence  belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more 
moving  feauments  than  can  be  fupplied  by  the  fined 

imagination. 
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imagination.  Nature  on  this  occafion  dictates  a  thou- 
fand  paffionate  things  which  cannot  be  fupplied  by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  fhort  fpeeches  or  fen- 
tences  which  we  often  meet  with  in  hiftories,  make  a 
deeper  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  than  the 
moft  laboured  ftrokes  in  a  well-  written  tragedy.  Truth 
and  matter  of  fact  fets  the  perfon  actually  before  us  in 
the  one,  whom  fiction  places  at  s  greater  diftance  from 
us  in  the  other.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any 
ancient  or  modern  {lory  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of 
Ann  of  Bologne,  wife  to  King  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
mother  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  ftill  extant  in  the 
Cotton  library,  as  written  by  her  own  hand. 

Shakefpear  himfelf  could  not  have  made  her  talk  in  a 
ftrain  fo  fui  table  to  her  condition  and  character.  One 
fees  in  it  the  expoftulation  of  a  flighted  lover,  the  re- 
fentments  of  an  injured  woman,  and  the  forrows  of  an 
imprifoned  queen.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that 
this  princefs  was  then  under  profecution  for  difloyalty 
to  the  king's  bed,  and  that  {he  was  afterwards  publicly 
beheaded  upon  the  fame  account,  tho'  this  profecution 
was  believed  by  many  to  proceed,  as  me  herfelf  inti 
mates,  rather  from  the  king's  love  to  Jane  Seymour, 
than  from  any  actual  crime  in  Ann  of  Bologne. 

Queen  Ann  Boleyn's  laft  letter  to  King  Henry. 
'SIR, 


Cotton  Lib.  «  "VTOUR  Grace's  difpleafure,  and  my 
OtboC.io.  (  J[  imprifonment,  are  things  fo  flrange 
unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excufe,  I  am 
altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  fend  unto  me, 
(willing  me  to  confefs  a  truth,  and  to  obtain  your  fa 
vour)  by  fuch  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine 
ancient  profefled  enemy,  I  no  fooner  received  this 
meffage  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  mean 
ing  ;  and,  if,  as  you  fay,  confeflmg  a  truth  indeed 
may  procure  my  fafety,  I  fhall  with  all  willingnefs 
and  duty  perform  your  command. 
*  But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine,  that  your  poof 
wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault, 
where  not  fo  much  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded. 
B  6  «  And 
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'  And  to  fpeak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more 
'  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you 
'  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Boleyn  :  with  which  name  and 

*  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myfelf,  if  God 

*  and  your  Grace's  pleafure  had  been  fo  pleafed.     Nei- 

*  ther  did  I  at  any  time  fo  far  forget  myfelf  in  my  exal- 
'  tation  or  received  queenmip,  but  that  I  always  looked 

*  for  fuch  an  alteration  as  I  now  find  j  for  the  ground 

*  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  furer  foundation  than 

*  your  Grace's  fancy,  the  leaft  alteration  I  knew  was  fit 

*  and  fufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  fome  o'her  objeft. 

*  You  have   chofen   me   from  a  low  eilate  to   be  your 

*  queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  defert  ordefire. 

*  If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of  fuch  honour,    good 

*  your  Grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counfel  of 

*  mine  enemies,  withdraw   your  princely  favour  from 

*  me;  neither  let  that  iiain,  that  unworthy  {lain,  of  a 

*  difloyal  heart  towards  your  good  Grace,  ever  call  fo 

*  j£pul  a  blot  on  your  in  oft  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant- 

*  princefs  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  King,  but  let 

*  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  fworn  enemies 

*  fit  as  my  accufers  and  judges;  yea  let- me  receive  an 
*"  open  trial,  for  my  truth  mall   fear  no  open  mame ; 

*  then  (hall  you  fee  either  mine  innocence  cleared, 

*  your  fufpicion  and  conference  fatisfied,  the  ignominy 

*  an'd  {lander  of  the  world  '{topped,  or  my  guilt  openly 

*  declared.     So   that  whatioever  God  or  you  may  de- 

*  termine  of  me,   your  Grace   may   be  freed  from  an 

*  open    cenfure,  and   mine  offence  being  fo  lawfully 

*  proved,  your  Grace  is   at  liberty.,  both  before  God 

*  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punilhment  on 

*  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection, 
4  already  fettled  on  that  party,  for  whofe  lake  1  am  now 

*  as  I  am,  whofe  name  1  could  fome  good  while  iince 

*  have  pointed  unto,  your  Grace  not  being  ignorant 

*  of  my  fufpicion  therein. 

*  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that 

*  not  only  my  death,    but   an  infamous   (lander  mufl 

*  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  defired  happinefi'; 

*  then  I  defire  of  God,  that  he  will  pardon  your  great 
'  fin  therein,   and  likewife  mine  enemies,    the  inltru- 

*  ments  thereof,  and  ihathe  will  not  call  you  to  a  ilrict 

4  account 
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«  account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  ufage  of  me, 
«  at  l«is  general  judgment  feat,  where  both  you  and 
«  myfelf  muft  fhortly  appear,  and  in  whofe  judgment  I 
'  doubt  not  (whatfoever  the  world  may  think  of  me) 
«  mine  innocence  mall  be  openly  known,  and  fuffici- 

*  cntly  cleared. 

«  My  laft  and  only  requefl  mail  be,  that  myfelf  may 
'  only  bear  the  burden  of  ycur  Grace's  difpleafure,  and 

*  thaVit  may  not  touch  the  innocent  fouls  of  thofe  poor 
«  gentlemen,  who  (as  I  underitand)  are  likewife  in  itrait 
«  impriLnment  for  my  fake.      If  ever  1  have  found  fa- 
'  vour  in  your  fight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Ann  Boleyn 
'  hath   been   pleafma;   in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain 
'   this  requeft,  and  I  will  fo  leave  to  trouble  your  Grice 
'  any  further,  with  mine  earneft  prayers  to  the  Trinity, 
«  to  have  your  Grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direft 
'  you  in  al!  your  actions.     From  my  doleful  priibn  ill 

*  the  Tewer,  this  fixth  of  May  ; 

'  Your  moil  loyal 

'  and  ever  faithful  wife, 
L*  *  ANN  BOLEYN. * 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  London. 


N°  398          Friday,  June  6,  1712. 

Infanire  pares  certa  rations  modoque. 

Hor.  2  Sat.  iii.  271. 

•YouM  be  a  fool 


With  art  and  wifdom,  and  be  mad  by  rule.  .CREECH. 

"^YNTHIO   and  Flavia  are  perfons  of  diftindlioa 
-,   in    this    tov\n,    who   have  been   h.wrs  thefe  ten 
months  laft  paft,  and  writ  to  each  other  for  gal 
lantry  feke,  under  thofe  feigned  names :  Mr.  Such-a* 
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one  and  Mrs.  Such-a-one  not  being  capable  of  railing 
the  foul  out  of  the  ordinary  trails  and  paffages  of  life, 
up  to  that  elevation  which  makes  the  life  of  the  ena 
moured  fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 
But  ever  fince  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has  made  fuch  a 
figure  as  fhe  now  does  in  the  circle  of  charming  wo 
men,  Cynthio  has  been  fecretly  one  of  her  adorers. 
Lzetitia  has  been  the  fineil  woman  in  town  thefe  three 
months,  and  fo  long  Cynthio  has  acled  the  part  of  a 
lover  very  awkwardly  in  the  prefence  of  Flavia.  Fla- 
via  has  been  too  blind  towards  him,  and  has  too  fincere 
an  heart  of  her  own,  to  obfervea  thoufand  things  which 
would  have  difcovered  this  change  of  mind  to  any  one 
lefs  engaged  than  fhe  was.  Cynthio  was  muting  yeiler- 
day  in  the  piazza  in  Covent  Garden,  and  was  faying 
to  himfelf  that  he  was  a  very  ill  man  to  go  on  in  vifit- 
ing  and  profefTing  love  to  Flavia,  when  his  heart  was 
inthralled  to  another.  It  is  an  infirmity  that  I  am  not 
conftant  to  Flavia  ;  but  it  would  be  ftill  a  greater  crime, 
fmce  I  cannot  continue  to  love  her,  to  profefs  that  1  do. 
To  marry  a  woman  with  the  coldnefs  that  ufually  in 
deed  comes  on  after  marriage,  is  ruining  one's  felf  with 
one's  eyes  open  ;  befides  it  is  really  doing  her  an  in 
jury.  This  laft  confideration,  forfooth,  of  injuring  her 
in  perfifting,  made  him  refolve  to  break  off  upon  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity  of  making  her  angry.  When 
he  was  in  this  thought,  he  favv  Robin  the  Porter,  who 
waits  at  Will's  coffee- houfe,  paffing  by.  Robin,  you 
muft  know,  is  the  bed  man  in  the  town  for  carrying  a 
billet;  the  fellow  has  a  thin  body,  fwift  ftep,  demure 
looks,  fufficient  fenfe,  and  knows  the  town.  This  mart 
carried  Cynthio's  firfl  letter  to  Flavia,  and  by  frequent 
errands  ever  lince,  is  well  known  to  her.  The  fellow 
covers  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  meflages  with 
the  mofl  exquifite  low  humour  imaginable.  The  firlt 
he  obliged  Flavia  to  take,  was  by  complaining  to  her 
that  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  if  me  did 
not  take  that  letter,  which  he  was  fure  there  was  no 
harm  in,  but  rather  love,  his  family  mull  go  fupperlefs 
to  bed,  for  the  gentleman  would  pay  him  according  as 
he  did  his  bufmefs.  Robin  therefore  Cynthio  now 
thought  fit  to  make  ufe  of,  and  gave  him  orders  to  wait 

before 
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before  Flavia's  door,  and  if  fhe  called  him  to  her, 
and  afked  whether  it  was  Cynthio  who  pafTed  by,  he 
fhould  at  firfl  be  loth  to  own  it  was,  but  upon  im 
portunity  confefs  it.  There  needed  not  much  fearch 
into  that  part  of  the  town  to  find  a  well-drefled  hufTey 
fit  for  the  purpofe  Cynthio  defigned  her.  As  foon  as 
he  believed  Robin  was  potted,  he  drove  by  Flavia's 
lodgings  in  a  hackney-coach  and  a  woman  in  it.  Robin 
was  at  the  door  talking  with  Flavia's  maid,  and  Cyn 
thio  pulled  up  the  glafs  as  furprifed,  and  hid  his  aflb- 
ciate.  The  report  of  this  circumftance  foon  flew  up 
flairs,  and  Robin  could  not  deny  but  the  gentleman 
favoured*  his  mailer;  yet  if  it  was  he,  he  was  fure  the 
lady  was  but  his  coufin  whom  he  had  feen  afk  for  him  ; 
adding,  that  he  believed  fhe  was  a  poor  relation,  be- 
caufe  they  made  her  wait  one  morning  till  he  was 
awake.  FJavia  immediately  writ  the  following  epifde, 
which  Robin  brought  to  Will's. 

SIR,  June  4,  1712. 

T  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  bafefl,  falfeft  of  mankind  ; 
my  maid,  as  well  as  the  bearer,  faw  you. 

'  The  injured  FLAVIA.* 

After  Cynthio  had  read  the  letter,  he  afked  Robin 
how  fhe  looked,  and  what  fhe  faid  at  the  delivery  of  it. 
Robin  faid  fhe  fpoke  fhort  to  him,  and  called  him  back 
again,  and  had  nothing  to  fay  to  him,  and  bid  him  and 
all  the  men  in  the  world  go  out  of  her  fight;  but  tO£ 
maid  followed,  and  bid  him  bring  an  anfwer. 

Cynthio  returned  as  follows. 

'  MADAM,  June  4,  Three  Afternoon,  1712. 

<  r~pHAT  your  maid  and  the  bearer  has  feen  me  very 

*  X     often  is  very  certain  ;  but  I  defire  to  know,  be- 
«  ing  engaged  at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means  by  'tis 

*  in  <vain  to  deny  it,     I  mall  flay  here  all  the  evening. 

'  Your  amazed  CY  NTH  jo.* 


:i 


*  refemblsd. 

A* 
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As  Toon  as  Robin  arrived  wich  this,  Flavia  anfwered  : 

'  Dear  CYKTHIO, 

f  H  A  V  E  walked  a  turn  or  two  in  my  anti-chamber 
'  JL  fince  1  writ  to  you,  and  have  recovered  myfelf" from 
'  an  impertinent  fit  which  you  ought  to  forgive  me, 

*  and   deiire  you    would  come  to  me  immediately  to 
'   laugh  off  a  jealoufy  that  you   and  a  creature  of  the 

*  town  went  by  in  an  hackney-coach  an  hour  ago. 

*  I  am  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  FLAVIA.' 

«  I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  my  'Cynthio  writ 
4  upon  the  mifapprehenfion  you  muii  have  been  under 

*  when  you  wr//,  for  want  of  hearing  the  whole  cir- 
11  bumiiance.' 

Robin  came  back  in  an  inftant,  and  Cynthio  anfwered ; 

Half  an  hour,  fix  minutes  after  three, 
*  MABAM,  June  4,  Will's  coffee- houfe. 

*  T  T  is  certain  I  went  by  your  lodging  withagentle- 

*  JL  woman  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  j 
'  file  is  indeed  my  relation,   and  a  pretty  fort  of  a  wo- 

*  man.     But  your  Parting  manner  of  writing,  and  own- 

*  ing  you  have  not  done  me  the  honour  fo  much  as  to 

*  open  my  letter,  has  in  it  fomething  very  unaccount- 

*  able,  and  alarms  one  that  has  had  thoughts  of  pacing 

*  his  days  with   you.     But   I  am  born  to  admire  you 

*  with  all  your  little  imperfections. 

'  CYNTHIO.' 

Robin  run  back,  and  brought  for  anfwer; 

*  T^XACT   Sir,   that  are  at  Will's  coffee-houfe  fix 

*  J[_j  minutes  after  three,   June  4;    one  that  has  had 
'  thoughts,  and  all  my  little  imperfections.     Sir,  come 

*  to   me  immediately,    or  I  (hall  determine  what  may 
'  perhaps  not  be  very  pleafmg  to  you. 

<  FLAVIA.' 

,  Robin 
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Robin  give  an~account  that  (he  looked  excefiive  an 
gry  when  {he  gave  him  the  leiter ;  and  that  he  told  her, 
for  fhe  afeed,  that  Cynthio  only  looked  at  the  clock, 
taking  fnuff,  and  vv.it  two  or  three  words  on  the  top  of 
the  letter  when  he  gave  him  his. 

!  Now  the  plot  thickened  fo  well,  as  that  Cynthio  faur 
he  had  not  much  more  to  accomplish,  being  irreconcile- 
ably  bammed,  he  writ, 

*  MADAM, 

f  HAVE  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  all  you  do,  that 
'  JL  it  is  not  pcffible  for  you  to  determine  upon  what 

*  will  not  be  very  pleafmg  to 

'  Your  obedient  fervant, 

*  CYNTHIO.' 

This  was  delivered,  and  the  anfwer  returned,  in  a 
little  more  than  two  ieconds. 

'  SIR, 

*  T  S  it  come  to  this  ?  You  never  loved  me  ;  and  the 
'  JL  creature  you  were  with  is  the  properelt  perfon  for 
'  your  affociate.     1  deipife  you,  and  hope  I  fhall  foot* 

*  hate  you  as  a  villain  to 

*  The  credulous  FLAVIA,* 
Robin  ran  back  with 

(  MADAM, 

'  XT' OUR  credulity  when  you  are  to  gain  your  point, 
'  JL  and  fufpicion  when  you  fear  to  lofe  it,  make  it  a 
'  very  hard  part  to  behave  as  becomes 

5  Your  humble  flave, 

*  CYNTHIO.* 

Robin 
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Robin  whipt  away,  and  returned  with, 

<  Mr.  WELLFORD, 

TF^LA  VIA  and  Cynthio  are  no  more.  I  relieve  you 
*  A  from  the  hard  part  of  which  you  complain,  and 
'  banifh  you  from  my  fight  for  ever. 

'  ANN  HEART.' 

Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's  work ;  and  this 
is  published  to  admonifh  Cecilia  to  avenge  the  injury 
done  to  Flavia.  T* 

*  STEEL E'S  editorial  fignature. 


N°  399      Saturday,  June  7,  1712. 


Vt  nemo  in  fefe  tent  at  defender  e  /— .     Perf.  Sat.  iv.  23. 

None,  none  defcends  into  himfelf,  to  find 

The  fecret  imperfections  of  his  mind,         DRYDEN. 

HY  P  O  C  R I S  Y  at  the  fafliionable  end  of  the  town, 
is  very  different  from  hypocrify  in  the  city.   The 
modim  hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vi 
cious  than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite 
more  virtuous.     The  former  is  afraid  of  every   thing 
that  has  the  mew  of  religion  in  it,    and   would   be 
thought  engaged  in   many   criminal    gallantries   and 
amours,  which  he  is  not  guilty  of.     The  latter  affumes 
a  face  of  fan&ity,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  vices  un-^ 
der  a  feeming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrify,  which  differs 
from  both  thefe,  and  which  I  intend  to  make  the  fub- 
jec~l  of  this  Paper  :  I  mean  that  hypocrify,  by  which  a 
man  does  not  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  often 
impofes  on  himfelf;  that  hypocrify  which  conceals  his 
own  heart  from  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more 

virtuous 
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virtuous  than  he  really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to  his 
vices,  or  miflake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this 
fatal  hypocrify,  and  felf-deceit,  which  is  taken  notice 
of  in  thofe  words,  "  ^Who  can  underftand  his  errors  ? 
"  cleanfe  thou  me  from  fecret  faults." 

If  the  open  profeflbrs  of  impiety  cleferve  t)fe  utmoft 
application  and  endeavours  of  moral  writers  to  recover 
them  from  vice  and  folly,  how  much  more  may  thofe 
lay  a  claim  to  their  care  and  companion,  who  are  walk 
ing  in  the  paths  of  death,  while  they  fancy  themfelves 
engaged  in  a  courfe  of  virtue  !  I  mall  endeavour,  there 
fore,  to  lay  down  fome  rules  for  the  difcovery  o£  thofe 
vices  that  lurk  in  the  fecret  corners  of  the  foul,  and  to 
fliew  my  reader  thofe  methods  by  which  he  may  arrive 
at  a  true  and  impartial  knowledge  of  himfelf.  The 
ufual  means  prefcribed  for  this  purpofe,  are  to  examiner 
ourfelves  by  the  rules  which  are  laid  down  for  our  di 
rection  in  Sacred  Writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with 
the  life  of  that  perfon  who  afted  up  to  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  and  is  the  Handing  example,  as  well  as 
the  great  guide  and  inftru&or,  of  thofe  who  receive  his 
do&rines.  Though  thefe  two  heads  cannot  be  too 
much  infifted  upon,  I  mall  but  juft  mention  them, 
fmce  they  have  been  handled  by  many  great  and  emi 
nent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propofe  the  following  methods  to 
the  confideration  of  fuch  as  would  find  out  their  fecret 
faults,  and  make  a  true  eftimate  of  themfelves. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  them  confider  well  what  are  the 
characters  which  they  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our 
friends  very  often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  our  own  hearts. 
They  either  do  not  fee  our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from 
us,  or  foften  them  by  their  reprefentations,  after  fuch 
a  mariner,  that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  An  adverfary,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a 
ftrifter  fearch  into  us,  difcovers  every  flaw  and  imper 
fection  in  our  tempers,  and  though  his  malice  may  fei 
them  in  too  ftrong  a  light,  it  has  generally  fome  ground 
for  what  it  advances.  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's 
virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.  A  wife  man 
mould  give  a  juft  attention  to  both  of  them,  fo  far  as 
they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  one,  and  the 

diminution 
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diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  efiay 
on  the  benefits  which  a  man  may  receive  from  his 
enemies,  and,  among  the  good  fruits  of  enmity,  men 
tions  this  in  particular,  that  by  the  reproaches  which 
it  cafh  upon  us  we  fee  the  worii  fide  of  ourfelves,  and 
open  our  eyes  to  fsveral  blemifhes  and  defects  in  our 
lives  and  converfations,  which  we  ihould  not  have  ob- 
ferved,  without  the  help  of  fuch  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  iikewiie  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
ourfelves,  we  mould  confider  on  the  other  hand  how 
far  we  may  deferve  the  praifes  and  approbations  which 
the  world  bellow  upon  us  :  whether  the  actions  they 
celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and  worthy  motives  ; 
.and  how  far  we  are  really  poiTtiled  of  the  virtues  which 
gain  us  applaufe  among  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe. 
Such  a  reflection  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  if  we  confider 
how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  ourfelves 
by  the  opinions  of  others,  and  to  facrilice  the  report  of 
our  own  hearts  to  the  judgment  of  the  workl. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourfelves 
in  a  point  of  fo  much  importance,  we  mould  not  lay 
too  great  a  ftrefs  on  any  fuppofed  virtues  we  pofiefs  that 
are  of  a  doubtful  nature  :  and  fuch  we  may  cileem  all 
thofe  in  which  multitudes  of  men  dill'tnt  from  us,  who 
are  as  good  and  wife  as  ourfelves.  We  mould  always 
act  with  great  cautioufnefs  and  circumfpection  in  points, 
where  it  is  not  impoffible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  In 
temperate  zeal,  bigotry  and  pcrfecution  for  any  party 
or  opinion,  how  praife-worthy  foever  they  may  appear 
to  weak  men  of  our  own  principles,  produce  infinite 
calamities  among  mankind,  and  are  highly  criminal  in 
their  own  nature  ;  and  yet  how  many  perfons  eminent 
for  piety  fuffer  fuch  monllrous  and  abfurd  principles  of 
action  to  take  root  in  their  minds  under  the  colour  of 
virtues  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  mull  own  I  never  yet 
knew  any  party  fo  jaft  and  reafonable,  that  a  man 
could  follow  it  in  it-  height  and  violence,  and  at  the 
fame  time  be  innocent. 

We  mould  likewife  be  very  apprehensive  of  thofe  ac 
tions  which  proceed  from  natural  conilitutions,  fa,- 
vourite  paffians,  particular  education,  or  whatever  pro 
motes  our  worldly  intereil  or  advantage.  In  thefe  and 

the 
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the  like  caies,  a  man's  judgment  is  eafily  perverted, 
and  a  wrong  bias  hung  upon  hU  mind.  Thefe  are  the 
inlets  of  prejudice,  ths  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind, 
•by  which  a  thoufand  errors  and  fecret  faults  find  ad- 
miffion,  without  being  obferved  or  taken  notice  of. 
A  wife  man  will  fufpecl  thole  aclions  to  which  he  is 
directed  by  fomerhing  befides  reafon,  and  always  ap 
prehend  fome  concealed  evil  in  every  reiciution  that 
is  of  a  difputable  nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to 
iis  particular  temper,  his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when 
it  favours  his  pleafure  or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us  than 
thus  diligently  to  fift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all 
thefe  dark  recefles  of  the  mind,  if  we  would  eibtblifh 
our  louls  in  fuch  a  folid  and  fubilantial  virtue,  as  will 
Uirn  to  account  in  that  great  day,  whea  it  mull  ftand 
"the  teft  of  infinite  wifdom  and  juilice. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  EfT-iy  with  obferving  that  the 
two  kinds  of  hypocrify  I  have  here  fpoken  of,  namely, 
that  of  deceiving  the  world,  and  that  of  impofmg  on 
ourfelves  are  touched  with  wonderful  beauty  in  the 
•hundred  thirty  ninth  pfalm.  The  folly  of  the  firft  kind 
of  hypocrify  is  there  fet  forth  by  reflections  on  God's 
omnifcience  and  omniprefence,  which  are  celebrated 
in  35  noble  ilrains  of  poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met 
with  either  facred  or  profane.  The  other  kind  of  hy- 
pocrify,  u  hereby  a  man  deceives  himfrlf,  is  intimated 
in  the  two  lafl  verfes,  where  th»j  pfilmift  addreffes  him- 
felf  to  the  great  fearcher  of  hearts  in  that  emphatical 
petition  ;  "  Try  me,  O  God,  and  feek  the  ground  of 
*  my  heart  ;  prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts. 
•*'  Look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedncfs  in  me, 
*'  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever  ailing."  L* 

*  By 
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— — Latet  anguls  in  herla.  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  93. 

There's  a  fnake  in  the  grafs.         [Engliih  Proverb.] 

IT  fhould,  methinks,  preferve  modefly  and  its  in- 
terefts  in  the  world,  that  the  tranfgreffion  of  it  al 
ways  creates  offence  ;  and  the  very  purpofes  of  wan - 
tonnefs  are  defeated  by  a  carriage  which  has  in  it  fo 
much  boldnefs,  as  to  intimate  that  fear  and  reluctance 
are  quite  extinguished  in  an  objedl  which  would  be 
otherwife  defirable.     It  was  faid  of  a  wit  of  the  laft 
age, 


\ 


tl  Sedley  *  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art 

"  Which  can  with  a  refiftlefs  charm  impart 

"  The  loofeft  wiihes  to  the  chafteft  heart; 

"  Raife  fuch  a  conflict,  kindle  fuch  a  fire, 

e<  Between  declining  virtue  and  defire, 

"  That  the  poor  vanquim'd  maid  difTolves  away 

"  In  dreams  all  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day." 

This  prevailing  gentle  art  was  made  up  of  complai- 
fance,  courtlhip,  and  artful  conformity  to  the  modefly 
of  a  woman's  manners.  Rulticity,  broad  expreffion, 
and  forward  obtrufion,  offend  thofe  of  education,  and 

*  Sedley  [Sir  Cha.]  a  writer  of  verfes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  The  nobleman's  verfes  quoted 
here,  allude,  it  has  been  faid,  not  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  writings, 
but  to  his  perfonal  addrefs  j  for  we  are  told,  that  by  ftudying  human 
nature,  he  had  acquired  to  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of  making 
himfelf  agreeable,  particularly  to  the  ladies.  LANGHORNE'S  "  Ef- 
"  fufions,  &c."  Neverthelefs,  there  was  it  feems  a  foftnefs  and 
art  in  his  verfes  too,  which  another  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Buck 
ingham,  calls  "  SEDLE Y'S  WitcbcraftS''  See  an  account  and  a 
critique  on  Sir  Charles's  writings  and  verfes  in  the  BJOCR^BRIT. 
Art.  SEJJLEY, 

make 
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make  the  tranfgreflbrs  odious  to  all  who  have  merit 
enough  to  attract  ,gard.  It  is  in  this  tafte  that  the 
fee"  'f  is  To  bea1  ully  ordered  in  the  defcription  which 
Anr  ny  inake'  in  th^  t'iiilogue  between  him  and  Dola- 
beLa,  of  Clcc ,  atra  in  her  barge.  ; 

"  II.  i  ',vi]'ey  down  the  filver  Cidnos  row'd  : 
"  The  tavkiing  filk,   the  ftreamers  wav'd  with  gold  ; 
"  The  gentle  winds  were  lodg'd  in  purple  fails; 
*c  Her  nymphs,   like  nereids,  round  her  couch  were 

"  plac'd, 

"  Where  (he,  another  fea-born  Venus,  lay ; 
<f  She  lay,  and  lean'd  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
c<  And  cait  a  look  To  languifhingly  fvveet, 
«'   As  if  fecure  of  all  beholders  hearts, 
"  NeglecUngfhe  could  take  them.    Boys  like  Cupids 
"  Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings  the  winds 
"  That  play'd  about  her  face:  but  if  mefmil'd, 
"  A  darting  glory  feem'd  to  blaze  abroad, 
"  That  mens  defiring  eyes  were  never  weary'd, 
"  But  hung  upon  the  object.     To  foft  flutes 
c<  The  filver  oars  kept  time:  and  while  they  play'd, 
"  The  hearing  gave  new  pleafure  to  the  fight, 
"  And  both  to  thought *  " 

Here  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all  the  objects 
prefented,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  is  lufcious,  or 
what  raifes  any  idea  more  loofe  than  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman  fet  off  to  advantage.  The  like,  or  a  more  de 
licate  and  careful  fpirit  of  modefty,  appears  in  the  fol 
lowing  parTage  in  one  of  Mr.  Philips's  paftorals. 

"  Breathe  foft  ye  winds,  ye  waters  gently  flow, 
"  Shield  her  ye  trees,  ye  flow'rs  around  Her  grow  j 
"  Ye  fwains,  I  beg  you,  pafs  in  filence  by, 
t(  My  love  in  yonder  vale  afleep  does  lie." 

Defire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tendernefs  or  ad 
miration  exprefled  which  partakes  the  paflion.  Licen 
tious  language  has  fomething  brutal  in  it,  which  dif- 

*  DRYDEJJ'S  «  AU  for  Love/'  Aft  III.  S*. I. 
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graces  humanity,  and  leaves  us  in  the  condition  of  the 
favages  in  the  field.  But  it  may  be  afked,  to  what 
good  ufe  can  tend  a  difcourfe  of  this  kind  at  all?  It  is 
to  alarm  chafte  ears  again  tt  fuch  as  have,  what  is  above 
called,  the  "  prevailing  gentle  art."  Matters  of  that 
talent  are  capable  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  Co  foft 
a  drefs,  and  fomethihg  fo  diilant  from  the  fecret  pjur- 
pofe  of  their  heart,  that  the  imagination  of  the  un 
guarded  is  touched  wkh  a  fondnefs,  which  grows  too 
infenfibly  to  be  refifted.  Much  care  and  concern  for 
the  lady's  welfare,  to  feem  afraid  left  me  mould  be 
annoyed  by  the  very  air  which  furrounds  her,  and  this 
uttered  rather  with  kind  looks,  and  expreffed  by  an 
interjection,  an  ah,  or  an  oh,  at  fome  little  hazard  in 
moving  or  mak'ing  a  itep,  than  in  any  direcl  profeffion 
of  *ove,  are  the'methods  of  fkiiful  admirers.  They  are 
honeil  arts  when  their  purpofe  is  fuch,  but  infamous 
when  milapplied.  It  is  certain  that  many  a  young 
woman  in  this  town  has  had  her  heart  irrecoverably- 
won,  by  men  who  have  not  made  one  advance  which 
ties  their  admirers,  though  the  females  languifli  with, 
the  utmofl  anxiety.  1  have  often  by  way  of  admo 
nition  to  my  female  readers,  given  them  warning 
againft  agreeable  company  of  the  other  fex,  except 
they  sre  well  acquainted  with  their  characters.  Wo 
men  may  difguife  it  if  they  think  fit,  and  the  more 
to  do  it,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  faying  it ;  but  I 
fay  if  is  natural  to  them,  that  they  have  no  manner  of 
approbation  of  men,  without  fome  degree  of  love. 
For  this  reafon  he  is  dangerous  to  be  entertained  as  a 
friend  or  vifitant,  who  is  capable  of  gaining  any  emi 
nent  efteem  or  obfervation,  though  it  be  never  fo  re- 
mote  from  pretenfions  as  a  lover,  if  a  man's  heart  has 
not  the  abhorrence  of  any  treacherous  defign,  he  may 
eafily  improve  approbation  into  kindnefs,  and  kind- 
nefs  into  paiiion.  There  may  poflibly  be  no  manner 
of  love  between  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  their  ac 
quaintance  ;  no,  it  is  all  friendship  ;  and  yet  they 
may  be  as  fond  as  ftiepherd  and  ihepherdefs  in  a 
paftoral,  but  itill  the  nymph  and  the  fvvain  may  be 
to  each  other,  no  other  I  warrant  you,  than  Pylades 
and  Oreftes. 

«<  When 
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* f  When  Lucy  decks  with  flowers  her  fwelling  breaft, 
et  And  on  her  elbow  leans  diflembling  reit ; 
ts  Unable  to  refrain  my  madding  mind, 
"  Nor  fheep  nor  paiture  worth  my  care  I  find." 

€t  Once  Delia  flept,  on  eafy  mofs  reclin'd, 
"  Her  lovely  limbs  half  bare,  and  rude  the  wind : 
fc  I  fmooth'd  her  coats,  and  flole  a  filent  kifs  : 
«  Condemn  me,  fhepherds,  if  I  did  amifs." 

Such  good  offices  as  thefe,  and  fuch  friendly  thoughts 
and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  what  make  up  the 
amity,  as  they  call  it,  between  man  and  woman. 

It  is  the  permiffion  of  fuch  intercourfe,  that  makes  a 
young  woman  come  to  the  arms  of  her  hufband,  after 
the  difappointment  of  four  or  five  pafiions  which  (he 
has  fucceflively  had  for  different  men,  before  me  is 
prudentially  given  to  him  for  whom  ilie  has  neither 
love  nor  friendship.  For  what  mould  a  poor  creature 
do,  that  has  loit  all  her  friends  ?  There's  Marinet  the 
agreeable,  has,  to  ray  knowledge,  had  a  friendship 
for  Lord  Welford,  which  had  like  to  break  her  heart  ; 
then  me  had  fo  great  a  friendfhip  'for  Colonel  Hardy, 
thai  flie  could  not  endure  any  woman  elfe  mould  do 
any  thing  but  rail  at  him.  Many  and  fatal  have  been 
difafters  between  friends  who  have  fallen  out,  and  thefe 
refentments  are  more  keen  than  ever  thofe  of  other 
men  can  poflibly  be :  but  in  this  it  happens  unfortu 
nately,  that  as  there  ought  to  be  nothing  concealed 
from  one  friend  to  another,  the  friends  of  different 
fexes  very  often'  find  fatal  effects  from  their  unani 
mity  *. 

For  my  part,  who  fludy  to  pafs  life  in  as  much 
innocence  and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  I  ihun  the 
company  of  agreeable  women  as  much  as  poffible  ; 
and  mud  confefs  that  I  have,  though  a  tolerable 
good  philofopher,  but  a  low  opinion  of  Platonic  love : 
for  which  reafon  I  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  my 

*  STEEL E,  the  author  of  this  Paper,  on  reprinting  the  SPECT. 
rn  8vo.  an.  1712,  altered  here,  with  commendable  propriety,  a. 
f  adage  in  the  original  publication  in  folio, 

VOL.  VI.  42  fair 
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fair  readers  a  caution  againft  it,  having,  to  my 
great  concern,  obferved  the  waiir.  of  a  Platonift  lately 
ivvell  to  a  roundnefs  which  is  inconfiflent  with  that 
philosophy.  T* 

*  SPECT.  N°4oo,  is  lettered  with  a  T  the  fignature  of  STEEL  E, 
in  the  original  publication  in  folio ,  and  in  both  the  editions  of  1712, 
in  8vo.  and  in  I2mo.  The  fignature  T  ought  not  therefore  to  have 
keen  omitted  in  any  pofterior  copy. 


K°4Oi       Tuefday,  June  10,   1712. 


Jn  amore  b<ce  omnta  infunt  <uitia.     lnjuri<e, 

Sufpi ciones,  inimtciti<sy  indue  i<£9 

Bellum,  pax  rurfum.  «  Ter.  Eun.  Ad  i.  Sc.  I. 

It  is  the  capricious  {late  of  love,  to  be  attended  with 
'  injuries,  fufpicions,  enmities,  truces,  quarrelling, 
'  and  reconcilement.1 


I 


SHALL  publifti,  for  the  entertainment  of  this  day» 
an  odd  fort  of  a  packet,  which  I  have  jufl  received 
from  one  of  my  female  correfpondents. 


*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

SINCE  you  have  often  confefled  that  you  are  not 
difpleafed  your  Papers  fhould  fometimes  convey 
the  complaints  of  diilrefled  lovers  to  each  other,  I  ani 
in  hopes  you  will  favour  one  who  gives  you  an  un* 
doubted  inilance  of  her  reformation,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  convincing  proof  of  the  happy  influence  your 
labours  have  had  over  the  moft  incorrigible  part  of 
the  moft  incorrigible  fex.  You  mult  know,  Sir,  f 
am  one  of  that  (pecies  of  women,  whom  you  have 
often  characterized  under  the  name  of  Jilts,  and  that 
I  fend  you  thefe  lines  as  well  to  do  public  penance  for 
having  fo  long  continued  in  a  known  error,  as  to  beg 

'  pardon 
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pardon  of  the  party  offended.  I  the  rather  chufe  this 
way,  becaufe  it  in  fome  meafure  anfwers  the  terms  on 
which  he  intimated  the  breach  between  us  might  pof- 
fibly  be  made  up,  as  you  will  fee  by  the  letter  he 
fent  me  the  next  day  after  I  had  difcarded  him  ; 
which  I  thought  fit  to  fend  you  a  copy  of,  that  you 
might  the  better  know  the  whole  cafe. 
*  I  mull  further  acquaint  you,  that  before  I  jilted 
him,  there  had  been  the  greateil  intimacy  between 
us  for  a  year  and  half  together,  during  all  which 
time  I  cherimed  his  hopes,  and  indulged  his  flame. 
I  leave  you  to  guefs  after  this,  what  mufl  be  his  fur- 
prife,  when  upon  his  preffing  for  my  full  confent  one 
day,  I  told  him  I  wondered  what  could  make  him 
fancy  he  had  ever  any  place  in  my  affeclions.  His 
own  fex  allow  him  fenfe,  and  all  ours  good-breed 
ing.  His  perfon  is  fuch  as  might,  without  vanity, 
make  him  believe  himfelf  not  incapable  of  being  be 
loved.  Our  fortunes  indeed,  weighed  in  the  nice 
fcale  of  intereft,  are  not  exaclly  equal,  which  by  the 
way  was  the  true  caufe  of  my  jilting  him,  and  I  had 
the  afTurance  to  acquaint  him  with  the  following 
maxim.  That  I  mould  always  believe  that  man's 
paflion  to  be  the  moil  violent,  who  could  offer  me 
the  largeil  fettlement.  I  have  fmce  changed  my 
opinion,  and  have  endeavoured  to  let  him  know  fo 
much  by  feveral  letters,  but  the  barbarous  man  has 
refufed  them  all  ;  fo  that  I  have  no  way  left  of  writ 
ing  to  him  but  by  your  afliftance.  If  you  can  bring 
him  about  once  more,  I  promife  to  fend  you  all 
gloves  and  favours,  and  mall  defire  the  favour  of 
Sir  ROGER  and  yourfelf  to  Hand  as  godfathers  to 
my  firil  boy. 

•  I  am,    SIR, 

*  Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

'  AMORET/ 


C*  PHI- 
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PHILANDER  TO  AMORET. 

c  MADAM, 

F  AM  fo  furprifed  at  the  queiKon  you  were  pleafed 
'  1  to  afk  me  yellerday,  that  I  am  ftill  at  a  lofs  what 
e  to  fay  to  it.  At  lealt  my  anfwer  would  be  too  long 
'  to  trouble  you  with,  as  it  would  come  from  a  per- 
'  fon,  who,  it  Teems,  is  fo  very  indifferent  to  you. 
'  Inilead  of  it,  I  mall  only  recommend  to  your  con- 
'  ^deration  the  opinion  of  one  whofe  fentiments  on 
'  thefe  matters  I  have  often  heard  you  fay  are  extreme- 

*  ly  juft.     <(  A  generous  and  conllant  paffion,"  fays 
'  your   favourite   author,     "  in   an    agreeable   lover, 
'  where  there  is  not  too  great  a  difparity  in  their  cir- 

*  cumftances,  is  the  greateil  bleffing  that  can   befal  a 

*  perfon  beloved  ;  and  if  overlooked  in  one,  may  per- 

*  haps  never  be  found  in  another." 

*  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  defpair  of  being  very 
(  fhortly  much  better  beloved  by  you  than  Anterior  is 

*  at  prefent ;  finee  whenever  my  fortune  mall  exceed 
c  his,  you  were  pleafed  to  intimate  your  paifion  would 

*  increafe  accordingly. 

<  The  world  has  feen  me  fhamefully  lofe  that  time 

*  to  pleafe  a  fickle  woman,  which  might  have  been  em- 

*  ployed  much  more  to  my  credit  and  advantage  in 

*  other  purfuits.     I  mall  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
'  acquaint  you,  however  harm  it  may  found  in  a  lady's 

*  ears,  that  though  your  love-fit  mould  happen  to  re- 

*  turn,  unlefs  you  could  contrive  a  way  to  make  your 

*  recantation  as  well  known  to  the  public,  as  they  are 
(  already  apprifed  of  the  manner  with  which  you  have 

*  treated  me,  you  ih all  never  more  fee 

'  PHILANDER.' 

AMORET  TO  PHILANDER. 

'SIR, 

«  T  TPON  refleflion,  I  find  the  injury  I  have  done 
«  \*J  both  to  you  and  myfelf  to  be  fo  great,  that 
'  though  the  part  1  now  act  may  appear  contrary  to  that 

*  decorum  ufually  obferved  by  our  fex,  yet  I  purpofely 

$  «  break 
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break  through  all  rules,  that  my  repentance  may  in 
fome  meafure  equal  my  crime.  I  afTure  you  that  in 
my  prefent  hopes. of  recovering  you,  I  look  upon  An- 
tenor's  eftate  with  contempt.  The  fop  was  here  yef- 
terday  in  a  gilt  chariot  and  new  liveries,  but  I  refufed 
to  fee  him.  Though  I  dread  to  meet  your  eyes,  after 
what  has  pafled,  I  flatter  myielf,  that  araidft  all  their 
confufion  you  will  difcover  fuch  a  tendernefs  in  mine,, 
as  none  can  imitate  but  thofe  who  love.  1  (hall  be 

all  this  month  at  Lady  D- 's  in  the  country ;   but 

the  woods,  the  fields  and  gardens,  without  Philander, 
afford  no  pleafures  to  the  unhappy 

*  AMORET.* 

«  I  muft  defire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator,  to  publifti 
this  my  letter  to  Philander  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  to 
aflure  him  that  1  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  death  of 
his  rich  uncle  in  Glouceflermire.'  X* 

*  By  Mr.  Euftace  Budgell.     See  SPECT.  Vol.  VII.  N°  555. 
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'  Sent  by  the  SPECTATOR  to  himfelf/ 

*  * 

# 

WE  R  E  I  to  publi(h  all  the  advertisements  I  re 
ceive  from   different  hands,  and  perfons   of 
diilerent  circumftances  and  quality,  the  very 
mention  of  them,  without  reflections  on  the   feveral 
fubjecls,  would  raife  all  the  paffions  which  can  be  felt 

*#*  There  was  no  motto  to  this  Paper  at  its  fkft  publication  ;  this 
motto  prefixed  to  it  on  its  re-publication  in  volumes,  feems  to  afford 
a  preemption  that  STEEL  E  was  the  author  as  well  as  the  editor  of 
fome  or  of  all  the  letters  in  this  Paper  ;  but  the  title  of  SPECTA 
TOR  is  not  iblely  appropriated  to  STE.ELZ.  See  NQ  413*  Lett  I. 
dftd  Vol.  V.  N°  3&2,  paragr.  4. 

C  3  by 
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by  human  minds.  As  Jnftances  of  this,  I  fhall  give 
you  two  or  three  letters  ;  the  writers  of  which  can  have 
no  recourfe  to  any  legal  power  for  redreis,  and  feem 
to  have  written  rather  to  vent  their  forrcvv  than  to  re 
ceive  confolation. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  AM  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  quality,  and 
fuitably  married  to  a  gentleman  who  coats  on  me. 
But   this  perfon   of  mine  is  the  objedt  of  an   unjuft 
paflion  in  a  nobleman  who  is  very  intimate  with  my 
hufband.     This  friendfhip  gives  him   very  cafy  ac- 
ccfs,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  entertaining  me 
apart.     My  heart  is  in  the  utmoft  anguifh,  and  my 
face  is  coveied  over  with  confufion,  when   I   impart 
to  you  anoiher  circumftance,  which  is,  that  my  mo 
ther,  the  moft  mercenary  of  all  women,  is  gained  bf 
this  falfe  friend  of  my  hufband's  to  folicit  me  for 
him.     I   am   frequently  chid  by  the  poor  believing 
man  my  hufband,  for  fhewing  an  impatience  of  his 
friend's  company  ;  and  I  am  never  alone  with  my  mo 
ther,  but  fhe  tells  me  ftories  of  the  difcretionary  part 
of  the  world,  and  fuch  a  one,  and  fuch  a  one  who 
are  guilty  of  as  much  as  fhe  advifes  me  to.     She 
laughs  at  my  aflonifhment ;  and  feems  to  hint  to  me, 
that  as  virtuous  as  fhe  has  always  appeared,  1  am  not 
the  daughter  of  her  hufband.     It  is  poffible  that  print 
ing  this  letter  may  relieve  me  from  the  unnatural  im 
portunity  of  my  mother,  and  the  perfidious  courtfhip 
of  my  hufband's  friend.     I  have  an  unfeigned  love  of 
virtue,    and  am  refolved  to  preferve  my  innocence. 
The  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  the  difcovery  of  this  matter,  is  to  fly 
away  forever,  which  I   muft  do  to  avoid  my  huf 
band's  fatal  refentment  againft  the  man  who  attempts 
to  abufe  him,  and  the  fname  of  expofing  a  parent  to 
infamy.      The   perfons  concerned   will  know   thefe 
circumirances  relate   to  them;  and   though  the  re 
gard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them,  I  have  fome  hopes 
from  their  fear  of  fhame  upon  reading  this  in  your 

«  Paper  ; 
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f  Paper  ;  which  I  conjure  you  to  publifh,  if  you  have 
'  any  compaffion  for  injured  virtue. 

*  SYLVIA.* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  , 

I  AM  the  hufbaad  of  a  woman  of  merit,  bat  am 
fallen  in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance,  who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  gen 
tleman  who  deferves  her*  J  am  in  a  truft  relating  to 
this  lady's  fortune,  which  makes  my  concurrence  in 
this  matter  neceffary  ;  but  I  have  fo  irrefiftible  a  rage 
and  envy  rife  in  me  when  I  confider  his  future  hap- 
pihefs,  that  againft'all  reafon,  equity,  and  common 
juftice,  I  am  ever  playing  mean  tricks  to  fufpend  the 
nuptials.  1  have  no  manner  of  hopes  for  myfelf ; 
Emilia,  for  fo  I'll  call  her,  is  a  woman  of  the  moft 
Uriel  virtue  ;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman  whom  of  all 
others  I  could  wifh  my  friend  ;  but  envy  and  jea- 
loufy,  though  placed  fo  unjuilly,  wafle  my  very  be* 
ing,  and  with  the  torment  and  fenfe  of  a  demon1,  I 
am  ever  curfing  what  I  cannot  but  approve.  I  wifh 
it  were  the  beginning  of  repentance,  that  I  fit  down 
and  defcribe  my  prefent  difpofition  with  fo  hellifh  an 
afpeft  ;  but  at  prefent  the  deftrudlion  of  thefe  two 
excellent  perfons  would  be  more  welcome  tor  me  than 
their  happinefs.  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  pray  let  me  have 
a  Paper  on  thefe  terrible  groundlefs  fufterings,  and 
do  all  you  can  to  exorcife  crowds  who  are  in  fome 
degree  poflfefled  as  I  am. 

'  CANIBAL.' 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  HAVE  no  other  means  but  this  to  exprefs  my 
thanks   to  one  man,  and   my  refentment  againlt 
another.     My  circumftances  are  as  follow  :   1  have 
been  for  five  years  lad  pait  courted  by  a  gentleman  of 
greater  fortune  than  I  ought  to  expecl,  as  the  mar 
ket  for  women  goes.     You  muft  to  be  fure  have  ob- 
ferved  people  who  live  in   that  fort  of  way,  as  all 
their  friends  reckon   it  will  be  a  match,  and  are 
C  4  *  marked 
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marked  out  by  all  the  world  for  each  other.  In  this 
view  we  have  been  regarded  for  feme  time,  and  I 
have  above  thefe  three  years  loved  him  tenderly.  As 
he  u  very  careful  of  his  fortune,  I  always  thought 
he  lived  in  a  near  manner,  to  lay  up  what  he  thought 
was  wanting  in  my  fortune  to  make  up  what  he 
might  expect  in  another.  Within  few  months  1  have 
obferved  his  carriage  very  much  altered,  and  he  has 
affected  a  certain  air  of  getting  me  alone,  and  talk. 
ing  with  a  mighty  profufion  of  paflionate  words, 
how  I  am  not  to  be  refilled  longer,  how  irrefiftible 
his  wimes  are,  and  the  like.  .  As  long  as  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  him,  I  could  not  on  fuch  occafions 
fay  downright  to  him,  You  know  you  may  make  me 
yours  when  you  pleafe.  But  the  other  night  he  with 
great  franknefs  and  impudence  explained  to  me,  that 
he  thought  of  me  only  as  a  miflrefs.  I  anfwered  this 
declaration  as  it  deferved  ;  upon  which  he  only  dou 
bled  the  terms  on  which  he  propofed  my  yielding. 
When  my  anger  heightened  upon  him,  he  told  me 
he  was  forry  he  had  made  fo  little  ufe  of  the  un 
guarded  hours  we  had  been  together  fo  remote  from 
company>  as  indeed,  continued  he,  fo  we  are  at  pre- 
fent.  I  flew  from  him  to  a  neighbouring  gentlewo 
man's  houfe,  and  though  her  hufband  was  in  the 
room,  threw  myfelf  on  a  couch  and  burft  into  a 
paffion  of  tears.  My  friend  defired  her  hufband  to 
leave  the  room.  But,  faid  he,  there  is  fomething  fo 
extraordinary  in  this,  that  I  will  partake  in  the  af 
fliction  ;  and  be  it  what  it  will,  me  is  fo  much  your 
friend,  that  me  knows  me  may  command  what  fer- 
vices  I  can  do  her.  The  man.  fat  down  by  me,  and 
fpoke  fo  like  a  brother,  that  I  told  him  my  whole 
affliction.  He  fpoke  of  the  injury  done  me  with  fo 
much  indignation,  and  animated  me  againft  the  love 
he  faid  he  faw  1  had  for  the  wretch  who  would  have 
betrayed  me,  with  fo  much  reafon  and  humanity  to 
my  weaknefs,  that  1  doubt  not  of  my  perfeverance. 
His  wife  and  he  are  my  comforters,  and  I  am  under 
no  more  reilraint  in  their  company  than  if  J  were 
alone  j  and  J  doubt  not  but  in  a  fmall  time  con- 

'  tempt 
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1  tempt  and  hatred  will  take  place  of  the  remains  of 
*  affe&ion  to  a  rafcal. 

«  I  am,  S  I  R, 

(  Your  affectionate  reader, 

*•  DORINDA.* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  HAD  the  misfortune  to  be  an  uncle  before  I  knew 
my  nephews  from  my  nieces,  and  now  we  are 
grown  up  to  better  acquaintance  they  deny  me  the 
refpecl  they  owe.  One  upbraids  me  with  being  their 
familiar,  another  will  hardly  be  perfuaded  that  I  am 
an  uncle,  a  third  calls  me  little  uncle,  and  a  fourth 
tells  me  there  is  no  duty  at  all  to  an  uncle..  I  have  a 
brother-in-law  whofe  fon  will  win  all  my  affection, 
unlefs  you  (hall  think  this  worthy  of  your  cognizance,, 
and  will  be  pleafed  to  prefcribe  fome  rules  for  our 
future  reciprocal  behaviour.  Jt  will  be  worthy  the- 
particularity  of  your  genius  to  lay  down  rules  for  his. 
conducl,  who  was,  as  it  were,  born  an  old  man,  in: 
which  you  will  much  oblige, 

<  S  I  R, 

'  Your  moft  obedient  fervanr, 

'*  '  CORNELI.US 

*  By  STKII.E.. 


C  J 
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Thurfday,  June  12,  1712. 


i  mores  homiuum  mull  arum  cvidi 


Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  142 
*  Of  many  men  he  faw  the  manners.' 

WH  EN  1  confider  this  great  city  in  its-  fevera 
quarters  and  divifions,  I  look  upon  it  as  ai 
aggregate  of  various  nations  diftinguifhec 
from  each  other  by  their  refpeclive  cuiloms,.  manners 
and  interefts.  The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  fc 
much  differ  from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city  ir 
their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  converfation.  In  fhort 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  James's,  notwithstanding  the) 
Jive  under  the  fame  laws,  and  fpeak  the  fame  language, 
are  a  diftinft  people  from  thofe  of  Cheapiide,  who  are 
likewife  removed  from  thofe  of  the  Temple  on  the  om 
fide,  and  thofe  of  Smithiield  on  the  other,  by  fevera! 
climates  and  degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  eon- 
\erfing  together. 

For  this  reafon,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the 
anvil,  I  love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arife  upon 
It  in  the  feveral  diflricts  and  parilhes  of  London  and 
Wefhninfter,  and  to  ramble  up  and  down  a  whole  day 
together,  in  order  to  make  my  felf  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  of  my  ingenious  countrymen.  By  this  means 
1  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within 
the  bill?  of  mortality;  and  as  every  coffee-  ho  ufe  has 
(blue  particular  Itatefman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the 
mouth  of  the  ftreet  where  he  lives,  1  always  take  care 
to  place  my  felf  near  him,  in  order  to  know  his  judg- 
ment  on  the  prefent  poll  tire  of  affairs.  The  laft  pro- 
grefs  that  I  made  with  this  intention,  was  about  three 
months  ago,  when  we  had  a  current  report  of  the  King 
of  France's  death.  As  T  forefaw  this  would  produce  a 
new  face  of  things  in  Europe,  and  many  curious  fpecu- 
lations  in  our  Britiih  coffee-houfes,  .Lwasvery  defirous 

to 
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to  learn  the  thoughts  of  our  moft  eminent  politicians 
on  that  occafion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as 
poffible,  I  firit  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's,  where  I 
found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buz  of  politics. 
The  fpeculations  were  but  very  indifferent  towards  the 
door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  and  were  fo  very  much  improved  by  a 
knot  of  theorifts,  who  fat  in  the  inner  room,  within 
the  fleams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard  the 
whole  Spanifh  monarchy  difpofed  of,  and  all  the  line 
of  Bourbon  provided  for  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  faw  a  board 
of  French  gentlemen  fitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of 
their  Grand  Monarque.  Thofe  among  them  who  had 
efpoufed  the  Whig  intereft,  very  pofitively  affirmed, 
that  he  departed  this  life  about  a  week  fmce,  and 
therefore  proceeded  without  any  further  delay  to  the 
releafe  of  their  friends  in  the  gallies,  and  to  their  own 
re-eilablimment ;  but  rinding  they  could  not  agree 
among  themfelves,  I  proceeded  on  my  intended  pro- 
grefs. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's  I  faw  an  alert  e  young 
fellow  that  cock'd  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who 
entered  juit  at  the  fame  time  with  myfelf,  and  accofted 
him  after  the  following  manner.  Well,  Jack,  the  old 
prig  is  dead  at  laft.  Sharp's  the  word.  Now  or  ne 
ver,  boy.  Up  to  the  walls  of  Paris  diredly.  With 
feveral  other  deep  reflections  of  the  fame  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  be 
tween  Charing- Crofs  and  Coven t-Garden.  And  upon 
my  going  into  Will's,  I  found  their  difcourfe  was  gone 
off  from  the  death  of  the  French  King  to  that  of  Mou- 
fieur  Boilcau,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  feveral  other 
poets,  whom  they  regetted  on  this  occafion,  as  perfons 
who  would  have  obliged  the  world  with  very  noble 
elegies  on  the  death  of  fo  great  a  prince,  and  fo  emi 
nent  a  patron  of  learning. 

At  a  coffce-houfe  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a  couple 

of  young  gentlemen  engaged  very  frnardy  in  a  difpute 

en  the  fucceffion  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy.     One  of 

C  6  them 
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them  feemed  to  have  been  retained  as  advocate  for  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  for  his  Imperial  Majefty. 
They  were  both  for  regulating  the  title  to  that  kind- 
dom  by  the  ftatute  laws  of  England  ;  but  finding  them 
going  out  of  "my  depth,  I  paffed  forward  to  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  where  J  liflened  with  great  attention  to  a 
learned  man  who  gave  the  company  an  account  of  the 
deplorable  ilate  of  France  during  the  minority  of  the 
deceaf edging. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fim-flreet, 
where  the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hear 
ing  the  news,  (after  having  taken  a  pips  of  tobacco, 
and  ruminated  for  fome  time)  If,  fays  he,  the  King  of 
France  is  certainly  dead,  we  mail  have  plenty  of 
mackerel  this  feafon  :  our  fifhery  will  not  be  difturbed 
by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  thefe  ten  years  paft. 
He  afterwards  confidered  how  the  death  of  this  great 
man  would  affect  our  pilchards,  and  by  feveral  other 
remarks  infufed  a  general  joy  into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  by-coffee-houfe  that  Hood  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with  a 
Nonjuror,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a  Laceman  who 
was  the  great  fupport  of  a  neighbouring  conventicle. 
The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether  the  late  French 
King  was  moft  like  Auguftus  Caefar,  or  Nero.  The 
controverfy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both 
fides,  and  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very  fre 
quently  during  the  courfe  of  their  debate,  I  was  under 
fome  apprehenfion  that  they  would  appeal  to  me,  and 
therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the  bar,  and  made  the 
bell  of  my  way  to  Cheapfide. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  figns  for  fome  time  before  I 
found  one  to  my  purpofe.  The  firft  object  I  met  in  the 
coffee-room,  was  a  perfon  who  exprefled  a  great  grief 
for  the  death  of  the  trench  King;  but  upon  his  ex 
plaining  himfelf,  I  found  his  forrovv  did  not  arife  from 
the  lofs  of  the  monarch,  but  for  his  having  fold  out  of 
the  Bank  about  three  days  before  he  heard  the  news  of 
it.  Upon  which  a  haberdafher,  who  was  the  oracle 
of  the  coffee-houfe,  and  had  his  circle  of  admirers  about 
him,  called  feveral  to  witnefs  that  he  had  declared  his 
opinion  above  a  week  before*  that  the  French  King- 
was 
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was  certainly  dead  ;  to  which  he  added,  that  confider- 
ino-  the  late  advices  we  had  received  from  France,  it 
was  impoflible  that  it  could  be  otheftoife.  As  he  was 
laying  thefe  together,  and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with 
great  authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Gar- 
raway's,  who  told  us  that  there  were  feveral  letters 
from  Fiance  juft  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  King 
was  in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a  hunting  the 
very  morning  the  poft  came  away :  upon  which  the 
haberdamer  Hole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden 
peg  by  him,  and  retired  to  his  ihop  with  great  confu- 
fion.  This  intelligence  put  a  ftop  to  my  travels,  which 
I  had  profecuted  with  fo  much  fntisfaclion  ;  not  being 
a  little  pleafed  to  hear  fo  many  different  opinions  upon 
fo  great  an  event,  and  to  obferve  how  naturally  upon 
fuch  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is  apt  to  confider  it  with 
regard  to  his  particular  intereft  and  advantage.  L* 

*  By  AooisoN)  dated  London,     See  N°  454* 
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Vir-g.  Eel,  v.  63. 

With  different  talents  form'd,  we  varioully  excel- 

NATURE  does  nothing  in  vain  :  the  Creator  of 
the  univerfe  has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  cer 
tain   ufe  and  purpofe,  and  determined  i:  to  a 
fettled  courfe  and  fphere  of  aclioii,  from  which  if  it  in 
the  leaft  deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  anfwer  thofe  ends 
for  which  it  was  defigned.     In  like  manner  it  is  in  the 
difpofitibns  of  fociety,  the  civil  ceconomy  is  formed  in 
a  chain  as  well  as  the  natural  :  and  in  either  cafe  the 
breach  but  of  one  link  puts  the  whole  in  fome  difor- 
der.     It  is,  I  think,  pretty  plain,  that  molt  of  the  ab- 
furdity  and  ridicule  we  meet  with,  in  the  world,  is  ge 
nerally 
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nerally  owing  to  the  impertinent  affedation  of  excelling 
in  characters  men  are  not  fit  for,  and  for  which  Nature 
never  defigned  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities  which  may  make 
him  ufeful  both  to  himfelf  and  others.  Nature  never 
fails  of  pointing  them  out,  and  while  the  infant  con 
tinues  under  her  guardianfhip,  me  brings  him  on  in  his 
way,  and  then  offers  herfelf  for  a  guide  in  what  re 
mains  of  the  journey  ;  if  he  proceeds  in  that  courfe, 
he  can  hardly  mifcarry.  Nature  makes  good  her  en 
gagements  ;  for  as  me  never  promifes  what  me  is  not 
able  to  perform,  fo  (he  never  fails  of  performing  what 
fhe  promifes.  But  the  misfortune  is,  men  defpife  what 
they  may  be  mailers  of,  and  affect  what  they  are  not 
fit  for;  they  reckon  themfelves  already  pofTefTed  of 
what  their  genius  inclined  them  to,  and  ib  bend  all 
their  ambition  to  excel  in  what  is  out  of  their  reach. 
Thus  they  deflroy  the  ufe  of  their  natural  talents,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  covetous  men  do  their  quiet  and 
repofe;  they  can  enjoy  no  fatisfadion  in  what  they 
have,  becaufe  of  the  abfurd  inclination  they  are  pof- 
ieffed  with  for  what  they  have  not. 

Cleanthes  had  good  fenfe,  a  great  memory,  and  a 
conftitution  capable  of  the  clofeit  application.  In  a 
word,  there  was  no  profeffion  in  which  Cleanthes  might 
not  have  made  a  very  good  figure  ;  but  this  won't  fa- 
tisfy  him,  he  takes  up  an  unaccountable  fondnefs  for 
the  charader  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  all  his  thoughts  are 
bent  upon  this :  inftead  of  attending  a  difledion,  fre 
quenting  the  courts  of  jurtice,  or  ftudying  the  fathers, 
Cleanthes  reads  plays,  dances,  drefies,  and  fpends  his 
time  in  drawing-rooms  ;  inftead  of  being  a  good  law 
yer,  divine,  or  phyfician,  Cieanthes  is  a  downright 
coxcomb,  and  will  remain  to  all  that  knew  him  a  con 
temptible  example  of  talents  mifapplied.  It  is  to  this 
affedation  the  world  owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs. 
Nature  in  her  whole  drama  never  drew  fuch  a  part ; 
fhe  has  fometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  al 
ways  of  a  man's  own  making,  by  applying  his  talents 
otherwife  than  Nature  defigned,  who  ever  bears  a  high 
refentment  for  being  put  out  of  her  courfe,  and  never 
fails  of  taking  her  revenge  on  thofe  that  do  fo.  Op- 

pofing 
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pofing  her  tendency  in  the  application  of  a  man's  parts, 
has  the  fame  fuccefs  as  declining  from  her  courfe  in 
the  production  of  vegetables,  by  the  affiftance  of  art 
and  an  hot-bed.  We  may  poflibly  extort  an  unwilling 
plant,  or  an  untimely  fallad ;  but  how  weak,  how 
taftelefs  and  infipid  ?  Juft  as  infipid  as  the  poetry  of 
Valeric.  Valerio  had  an  univerfal  character,  was  gen 
teel,  had  learning,  thought  juftly,  fpoke  correctly; 
'twas  believed  there  was  nothing  in  which  Valerio  did 
rot  excel;  and  'twas  fo  far  true,  that  there  was  but 
one  ;  Valerio  had  no  genius  for  poetry,  yet  he's  re- 
iblved  to  be  a  poet ;  he  writes  verfes,  and  takes  great 
pains  to  convince  the  town,  that  Valerio  is  not  that 
CAtraordinary  peribn  he  was  taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon  Nature,  and 
aflift  her  operations,  what  mighty  effects  might  we  ex- 
ped  ?  Tully  would  not  Hand  fo  much  alone  in  oratory, 
Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Csefar  in  war.  To  build  upon 
Nature,  is  laying  the  foundation  upon  a  rock  ;  every 
thing  difpofes  itfelf  into  order  as  it  were  of  courfe, 
and  the  whole  work  is  half  done  as  foon  as  undertaken* 
Cicero's  genius  inclined  him  to  oratory.  Virgil's  to 
follow  the  train  of  the  mufes  ;  they  pioufly  obeyed  the 
admonition,  and  were  rewarded.  Had  Virgil  attended 
the  bar,  his  modeil  and  ingenuous  virtue  would  furely 
have  made  but  a  very  indifferent  figure  ;  and  Tully 's 
declamatory  inclination  would  have  been  as  ufelefs  in 
poetry.  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  leads  us  on  in  the 
beil  courfe,  but  will  do  nothing  by  compulfion  and 
conltraint ;  and  if  we  are  not  fatisfied  to  go  her  way, 
we  are  always  the  greateft  fufferers  by  it. 

Wherever  Nature  defigns  a  production,  me  always 
difpofes  feeds  proper  for  ic,  which  are  as  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  formation  of  any  moral  or  intellectual 
excellence,  as  they  are  to  the  being  and  growth  of 
plants  ;  and  1  know  not  by  what  fate  and  folly  it  is, 
that  men  are  taught  not  to  reckon  him  equally  abfurd 
that  will  write  verfes  in  fpite  of  Nature,  with  that 
gardener  that  mould  undertake  to  raife  a  jonquil  or 
tulip  without  the  help  of  their  refpective  feeds. 

As  there  is  no  good  or  bad  quality  that  does  not  af- 
fed  both  fexes,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  the  fair 

fe* 
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fex  mud  have  fufFered  by  an  affectation  of  this  nature,, 
at  lead  as  much  as  the  other.  The  ill  effect  of  it  is  in 
none  fo  confpicuous  as  in  the  two  oppofite  characters  of 
Caslia  and  Iras  :  Gael  in.  has  all  the  charms  of  perfon,  to 
gether  with  an  abundant  fvveetnefs  of  Nature,  but  want* 
wit,  and  has  a  very  ill  voice;  Iras  is  ugly  and  ungen- 
teel,  but  has  wit  and  good  fenfe.  If  Caelia  would  be 
filent,  her  beholders  would  adore  her;  if  Iras  would 
talk,  her  hearers  would  admire  her;  but  Caelia's- 
tongue  runs  inceflantly,  while  Iras  gives  herfelf  filent 
airs  and  foft  languors  fo  that  'tis  difficult  to  perfuade 
one's  leif  that  C:elia  his  beauty,  and  Iras  wit  :  each 
neglects  her  own  excellence,  and  is  ambitious  of  the 
other's  character  ;  Iras  would  be  thought  to  have  as 
much  beauty  as  Ccelia,  and  Cae!ia  as  much  wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation  is,  that  men; 
not  only  iofe  a  good  quality,  but  alfo  contract  a  bad- 
one.  They  not  only  are  unfit  for  what  they  were  de- 
figned,  but  they  aflign  themfelves  to  what  they  are  not 
fit  for  ;  and  inllead  of  making  a  very  good  figure  one 
way,  make  a  very  ridiculous  one  another.  If  Semanthe 
would  have  been  fatisfied  with  her  natural  complexion, 
me  might  dill  have  been  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
olive  beauty  ;  but  Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  affecta 
tion  to  white  and  red,  and  is  now  diitinguiflied  by  the 
character  of  the  lady  that  paints  fo  well.  In  a  word,, 
could  the  world  be  reformed  to  the  obedience  of  that 
famed  dictate,  "  Follow  Nature,"  which  the  oracle- 
of  Delphos  pronounced  to  Cicero  when  he  confulted 
what  courfe  of  dudies  he  mould  purfue,  we  mould  fee- 
aimed  every  man,  as  eminent  in  his  proper  fphere  as 
Tully  was  in  his,  and  mould  in  a  very  ihort  time  find 
impertinence  and  affectation  banilhed  from  among; 
the  women,  and  coxcombs  and  falfe  characters  from, 
among  the  men.  For  my  part,  I  could  never  con- 
fider  this  prepoderous  repugnancy  to  Nature  any  other- 
wife,  than  not  only  as  the  greated  folly,  but  alfo  one 
of  the  mod  heinous  crimes,  fince  it  is  a  direct  oppofi^ 
tion  to  the  difpofition  of  Providence,  and  (as  Tully/ 
expreffes  it)  like  the  fin  of  the  giants,,  an  actual  rebel 
lion  againd  heaven.  Z* 

*  The  author  unknown.     See  N°  40$,.  4-15,. and  4.67. 
c%adint.')n  Note; 
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Horn.  Iliad,  i.  472. 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends  ; 
The  pagans  lengthen'd  till  the  fun  defcends  ; 
The  Greeks  reitor'd  the  grateful  notes  prolong  ; 
Apollo  iiltens,  and  approves  the  fong.  POPE. 

I  AM  very  forry  to  find,  by  the  opera  bills  for  thi* 
day,  that  we  are  likely  to.  lofe  the  greateil  per 
former  in  dramatic  mufic  that  is  now  living,  or 
that  perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  ftage.  I  need  not 
acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  am  fpeaking  of  Signior  Ni- 
colini  *.  The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent 
artift,  for  having  fhewn  us  the  Italian  mufic  in  its  per 
fection,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  approbation  he 
lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own  country,  in  which 
the  compofer  endeavoured  to  dojuflice  to  the  beauty 
of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble  example,  which, 
has  been  fet  him  by  the  greateil  foreign  mailers  in 
that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wifh  there  was  the  fame  application. 
and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  improve  our  church- 
inufic,  as  have  been  lately  beitowed  on  that  of  the' 
ftage.  Our  compofers  have  one  very  great  incitement' 
to  it.  They  are  fure  to  meet  with  excellent  words,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  a  wonderful  variety  of  them.  There 
in  no  paffion  that  is  not  finely  exprefied  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  infpired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  fongs 
and  anthems. 

*  See  TAT.   with  Notes,  Vol.  III.  N*  115,  p.  379  and  380 

There 
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There  is  a  certain  coldnefs  and  indifference  in  the 
phrafes  of  our  European  languages,  when  they  are  com 
pared  with  the  oriental  forms  of  fpeerh  ;  and  it  hap 
pens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idioms  run  into  the 
Englifh  tongue  with  a  particular  grace  and  beauty. 
Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and 
improvements,  from  that  infufion  of  Hebraifms,  which 
are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical  paffages  in  Holy 
Writ.  They  give  a  force  and  energy  to  our  expreflion, 
warm  and  animate  our  language,  and  convey  o-ur 
thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intenfe  phrafes,  than  any 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  tongue.  There  is 
fomething  fo  pathetic  in  this  kind  of  diftion,  that  it 
often  fets  the  mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts 
burn  within  us.  How  cold  and  dead  do-es  a  prayer 
appear,  that  is  compofed  in  the  moft  elegant  and  polite 
forms  of  fpeech,  which  are  natural  to  our  tongue, 
when  it  is  not  heigh  ened  by  that  folemnity  of  phrafe, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  Sacred  Writings.  It 
has  been  faid  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  if  the  Gods 
were  to  talk  with  men,  they  would  certainly  fpeak  in 
Plato's  ftile  ;  but  I  think  we  may  fay,  with  juftice, 
that  when  mortals  converfe  with  their  Creator,  they 
cannot  do  it  in  fo  proper  a  ftile  as  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Jf  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and  examine 
how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  ipeech  mix  and 
incorporate  with  the  Englifh  language  ;  after  having 
perufed  the  book  of  Pfalms,  let  him  read  a  literal  tranf- 
lation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  thefe  two 
lafl  fuch  an  abfurdity  and  confufion  of  Itile,  with  fuch  a 
comparative  poverty  of  imagination,  as  will  make  him 
very  fenfible  of  what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  fuch  a  treafury  of  words,  fo 
beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  fo  proper  for  the  airs  of 
jnufic,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  peribns  of  diftindlion 
ihould  give  fo  little  attention  and  encouragement  to 
that  kind  of  mufic,  which  would  have  its  foundation  in 
reafon,  and  which  would  improve  our  virtue  in  pro 
portion  as  it  raifed  our  delight.  The  paflions  that  are 
excited  by  ordinary  compofitions  generally  flow  from 

fuck 
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fuch  filly  and  abfurd  occafions,  that  a  man  is  afhamed 
to  refled  upon  them  ferioufly  ;  but  the  fear,  the  love, 
the  forrow,  the  indignation  that  are  awakened  in  the 
mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the  heart  better, 
and  proceed  from  fuch  caufes  as  are  altogether  reafon- 
able  and  praife- worthy.  Pleafure  and  duty  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  greater  our  fatisfaftion  is,  the  greater  is 
our  religion. 

Mufic  among  thofe  who  were  fliled  the  chofen  peo 
ple  was  a  religious  art.  The  fongs  of  Sion,  which  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  were  in  high  repute  among  the 
courts  of  the  eaftern  monarchs,  were  nothing  elfe  but 
pfalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or  celebrated 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  greateft  conqueror  in  this 
holy  nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics, 
did  not  only  compofe  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but 
generally  fet  them  to  mufic  himfelf :  after  which,  his 
works,  though  they  were  confecrated  to  the  taberna 
cle,  became  the  national  entertainment,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  his  people. 

The  firft  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious  wor- 
fhip  confifling  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was  nothing  elfe 
but  a  hymn  to  a  deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs  prevailed  over  innocence  and  religion,  this  form 
of  worfhip  degenerated  into  tragedies  ;  in  which  how 
ever  the  chorus  fo  far  remembered  its  firft  office,  as  to 
brand  every  thing  that  was  vicious,  and  recommend 
everything  that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  Hea 
ven  for  the  innocent,  and  to  implore  its  vengeance  on 
the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hefiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art  fhould 
be  applied,  when  they  reprefent  the  mufes  as  furround- 
ing  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their  hymns  about  his  throne* 
1  might  mew  from  innumerable  pafTages  in  ancient 
writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic 
were  made  ufe  cf  in  their  religious  worfhip,  but  that 
their  moll  favourite  diverfions  were  filled  with  fongs 
and  hymns  to  their  refpeftive  deities.  Had  we  fre 
quent  entertainments  of  this  nature  among  us,  they 
would  not  a  little  purify  and  exalt  our  paffions,  give 
our  thoughts  a  proper  turn,  and  cherifti  thofe  divine 

impulfes 
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impulfes  in  the  foul,   which  every  one  feels  that  has  not 
ilifled  them  by  fenfual  and  immoral  pleafures. 

Mufic,  when  thus  applied,  raifes  noble  hints  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  conceptions. 
It  ftrengthens  devotion,  and  advances  praife  into  rap 
ture,  lengthens  out  every  act  of  worfhip,  and  pro 
duces  more  Jailing  and  permanent  impreflions  in  the 
mind,  than  thofe  which  accompany  any  traniient  form 
of  words  that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
religious  worfhip.  O* 

*  Bv  ADDISQK,  dated,  as  the  Signature  feems  to  intimate,  from 
his  0/ce.     See  Sficr.  Vol.  VII.  N°  555. 


N°  406       Monday,  June  16,  1711. 


Jitec  ftudia  adolefcentiam  alunt,  feneftutem  obleftant>  fe- 
cundas  res  ornant,  adverjis  folatium  c5*  perfugium  pra- 
bent ;  deleftant  dcmt,  non  impediunt  forts  ;  pernottant 
nobifcum,  peregrinantur,  rufticantur.  Tull. 

*  Thefe  ftudies  nourim  youth ;  delight  old  age  ;  are 
the  ornament  of  profperity  ;  the  folacement  and 
the  refuge  of  adverfity;  they  are 'deleclable  at 
home,  and  not  burthenfome  abroad ;  they  glad 
den  us  at  nights,  and  on  our  journies,  and  in  the 
country.' 

THE  following  letters  bear  a  pleafing  image  of 
the  joys  and  fatisfaclions  of  a  private  life.    The 
firft  is  from  a  gentleman  to  a  friend,  for  whom 
he  has  a  very  great  refpecl:,  and  to  whom  he  commu 
nicates   the   iacisfatlion  he   takes   in  retirement;    the 
other  is  a  letter  to  me  occafioned  by  an  ode  written  by 
my  Lapland  lover  f  ;  this  correfpondent  is  fo  kind  as 

f  See  Vol.  V.  N°  366,  and  note. 

to 
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to  tran flate  another  of  Scheffer's  fongs  in  a  very  agree 
able  manner.  I  publifh  them  together,  that  the  young 
and  old  may  find  fomething  in  the  fame  Paper  ^vhich 
may  be  fuitable  to  their  refpedive  taftes  in  folitu.de ; 
for  I  know  no  fault  in  the  defcriptkm  of  ardent  defires, 
provided  they  are  honourable. 

*  DEAR  SIR, 

YO  U  have  obliged  me  with  a  very  kind  letter  ; 
by  which  I  find  you  fhift  the  fcene  of  your  life 
from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  mixt 
flate  which  wife  men  both  delight  in,  and  are  quali 
fied  for.  Methinks  moft  of  the  philoibphers  and 
moralifb  have  run  too  much  into  extremes,  in  praifing 
entirely  either  folitude  or  public  life  ;  in  the  former 
men  generally  grow  ufelefs  by  too  much  reft,  and  in 
the  latter,  are  deftroyed  by  too  much  precipitation. 
As  waters,  lying  ftill,  putrify  and  are  good  for  no 
thing  ;  and  running  violently  on,  do  but  the  more 
mifchief  in  their  pailage  to  others,  and  are  fwallow- 
ed  up  and  loft  the  fooner  themfelves.  Thofe  who, 
like  you,  can  make  themfelves  ufeful  to  all  ftates, 
fhould  be  like  gentle  ftreams,  that  not  only  glide 
through  lonely  vales  and  forefts  amidft  the  flocks  and 
fhepherds,  but  vifit  populous  towns  in  their  courfe, 
and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and  fervice  to  them. 
But  there  is  another  fort  of  people  who  feem  defign- 
ed  for  folitude,  thofe  I  mean  who  have  more  to  hide 
than  to  (hew.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of 
thofe  of  whom  Seneca  fays,  Tarn  umbratilesfunt,  ut 
puient  in  turbido  ej}l  quicquid  in  luce  eft.  Some  men, 
like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full  light ; 
and  I  believe  fuch  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  folitude, 
are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  into  fountains, 
and  exalted  to  a  great  height,  may  make  a  much 
nobler  figure,  and  a  much  louder  noife,  but  after  all 
run  more  fmoothly,  equally  and  plentifully,  in  their 
own  natural  courfe  upon  the  ground.  The  coniide- 
ration  of  this  would  make  me  very  well  contented 
with  the  poffeffion  only  of  that  quiet  which  Cowley 
calls  the  companion  of  obfcurity ;  but  whoever  has 

the 
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the  mufes  too  for  his  companions,  can  never  be  idle 
enough  to  be  uneafy.  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  I  would 
flatter  myfeif  into  a  good  opinion  of  my  own  way  of 
living:  Plutarch  juit  now  told  me,  tha't  'tis  in  hu 
man  life  as  in  a  game  at  tables,  one  may  wifli  he 
had  the  higheft  caft,  but  if  his  chance  be  otherwife, 
he  is  even  to  play  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  make  the 
be.t  of  it. 

'  I  am,   SIR, 

4  Your  mod  obliged, 

'  And  mcft  humble  fervant.1 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

TH  E  town  being  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  fine 
pidure  of  artlefs  love,  which  Nature  infpired 
the  Laplander  to  paint  in  the  ode  you  lately  print 
ed  *  ;  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious  tranflator 
would  have  obliged  it  with  the  other  alfo  which 
Scheffer  has  given  us  ;  but  iince  he  has  not,  a  much 
inferior  hand  has  ventured  to  fend  you  this. 

*  It  is  a  cuftom  with  the  northern  lovers  to  divert 
themfelves  with  a  fong,  whilll  they  journey  through 
the  fenny  moors  to  pay  a  vifit  to  their  miftrefTes.  This 
is  addreffed  by  the  lover  to  his  rain-deer,  which  is  the 
creature  that  in  that  country  fupplies  the  want  of 
horfes.     The  ci  re  urn  fiances  which  fucceflively  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  him  in  his  way,  are,  I  believe  you 
will  think,  naturally  interwoven.     The  anxiety  of 
abfence,  the  gloominefs  of  the  roads,  and  his  refo- 
lution  of  frequenting  only  thofe,  fmce  thofe  only  can 
carry  him  to  the  object  of  his  defires ;  the  diflatis- 
faction  he  exprefTes  even  at  the  greateft  fwiftnefs  with 
which  he  is  carried,  and  his  joyful  furprife  at  an  un- 
expedled  fight  of  his  mifttefs  as  me  is  bathing,  feems 
beautifully  defcribed  in  the  original. 

'  If  all  thofe  pretty  images  of  rural  nature  are  loft 
in  the  imitation,  yet  poflibly  you  may  think  fit  to  let 
this  fupply  the  place  of  a  long  letter,  when  want  of 

*  See  SPEC.  Vol.  V.  N°  366,  and  N°  3935   and  note. 

«  leifure 
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«  leifure  or  indifpofition  for  writing  will  not  permit 

*  our  being  entertained  by  your  own  hand.     1  propofe 

*  fuch   a  time,  becaufe  though  it  is  natural  to  have  a 

*  fondnefs  for  what  one  does  one's  felf,  yet  1  aflure  you 
'  I  would  noi  have  any  thing  of  min«  difplace  a  fingle 

*  line  of  yours. 

I. 

M  Hafte,  my  rain-deer,  and  let  us  nimbly  go 

*'  Our  am'rous  journey  through  this  dreary  wafte  ; 

<«  Hafte  my  rain-deer  !  ftill  ftill  thou  art  too  flow, 
"  Impetuous  love  demands  the  lightning's  hafte. 

IT. 

"  Around  us  far  the  rufliy  moors  nre  fpread  : 
"  Soon  will  the  fun  withdraw  his  chearful  ray  : 

"  Darkling  and  tir'd  we  mall  the  marines  tread, 
**  No  lay  unfung'to  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

in. 

**  The  wat'ry  length  of  thefe  unjoyous  moors 
"  Does  ail  the  flow'ry  meadows  pride  excel ; 

•**  Through  thefe  I  fly  to  her  my  foul  adores ; 
"  Ye  flow'ry  meadows,  empty  pride,  farewel* 

IV. 
**  Each  moment  from  the  charmer  I'm  confin'd, 

"  My  breaft  is  tortur'd  with  impatient  fires  ; 
"  Fly,  my  rain-deer,  fly  fwifter  than  the  wind, 

"  Thy  tardy  feet  wing  with  my  fierce  defires. 

V. 

ir  Our  pleafmg  toil  will  then  be  foon  overpaid, 
"  And  thou,  in  wonder  loft,  mall  view  my  fair, 

*'  Admire  each  feature  of  the  lovely  maid, 

"  Her  artlefs  charms,  her  bloom,  her  fprightly  air* 

VI. 
'*  But  lo  !  with  graceful  motion  there  (lie  fwims, 

*'  Gently  removing  each  ambitious  wave; 
'«  The  crouding  waves  tranfported  clafp  her  limbs  : 
f  When,  when,  oh  when  mall  I  fuch  freedoms  have  ! 

6  In 
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VII. 


In  vain,  ye  envious  ftreams,  fo  faft  ye  flow, 
"  To  hide  her  from  a  lover's  ardent  gaze  : 
From  every  touch  you  more  tranfparent  grow, 
"  And  all  rcveal'd  the  beauteous  wanton  plays.'1 


N°  407        Tuefday,  June  17,   1712, 


•  abeft  facundis  gratia  dibits. 

Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  127, 

Eloquent  words  a  graceful  manner  want. 

MOST  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  cha- 
ra&er  of  the  Engliih  nation,  whatever  vices 
they  afcribe  to  it,  allow  in  general,  that  the 
people  are  naturally  modeit.  It  proceeds  perhaps  from 
this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  obferved 
to  make  ufe  of  lefs  gefture  or  adion  than  thofe  of  other 
countries.  Our  preachers  ftand  flock  ftill  in  the  pulpit, 
and  vyill  not  fo  much  as  move  a  finger  to  fet  off  the  beft 
fermons  in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the  fame  fpeak- 
ing  ftatues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all  public  places  of  de 
bate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  fmooth  continued 
ftream,  without  thofe  (trainings  of  the  voice,  motions 
of  the  body,  and  majefty  of  the  hand,  which  are  fo 
much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep 
our  temper  in  a  difcourfe  which  turns  upon  every  thing 
that  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the 
fineft  tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  itir  a  limb 
about  us.  I  have  heard  it  obferved  more  than  once  by 
thofe  who  have  feen  Italy,  that  an  untravelled  Englilh- 
man  cannot  relifli  all  the  beauties  of  Italian  pictures, 
becaufe  the  poflures  which  are  exprefled  in  them  are 
often  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  One  who 

has 
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has  not  Teen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will  not  know 
what  to  make  of  that  noble  gefture  in  Raphael's  pic 
ture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apcltle 
is  reprefented  as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring 
out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidli  an  audience  of 
Pagan  philofophers. 

Ic  is  certain,  that  proper  geiUires  and  vehement  ex 
ertions  of  the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  ftudied  by  a 
public  orator,     They  are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what 
he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing  he   fays,  with  weak 
hearers,  better  than  the  flrongeft  argument  he  can  make 
ufe  of.     They  keep  the  audience  awake,  and  fix  their 
attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  fhew  the  fpeaker  is  in  earneft,  and  affecled 
himfelf  with  what  he  fo  paflionately  recommends  to 
others.   Violent  geiture  and  vociferation  naturally  make 
the  hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of 
religious  horror.     Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  fee 
women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  fight  of  a  moving 
preacher,  though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  hear 
ing  ;    as   in  England   we  very  frequently   fee   people 
lulled    afieep   with    folid    and  elaborate  difcourfes  of 
piety,  who  would  be  warmed  and  tranfported  out  of 
themfelves  by  the  bellowing  arid  distortions  of  enthu- 
fiafm. 

Ifnonfenfe,  when  accompanied  with  fuch  an  emo 
tion  of  voice  and  body,  has  fuch  an  influence  on  mens 
minds,  what  might  we  not  expecl  from  many  of  thofe 
admirable  difcourfes  which  are  printed  in  our  tongue, 
were  they  delivered  with  a  becoming  fervour,  and  with 
the  moft  agreeable  graces  of  voice  and  gefture  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much 
impaired  his  health  by  the  laterum  contentio,  the  vehe 
mence  of  aftion,  with  which  he  u fed  to  deliver  him 
felf.  The  Greek  orator  was  likewife  fo  very  famous 
for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one  of  his  antago- 
nifts,  whom  he  had  banilhed  from  Athens,  reading 
over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  banimment^ 
and  feeing  his  friends  adrnire  it,  could  not  forbear  afk- 
ing  them,  if  they  were  fo  much  affecled  by  the  bare 
reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they  would  have  been 
VOL.  VI.  D  alarmed, 
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alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  actually  throwing  out 
fuch  a  ftorm  of  eloquence. 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparifon  of  thefe 
two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  Bri- 
tifli  bar,  holding  up  his  head,  with  the  moll  infipid 
ferenity,  and  llroking  the  fides  of  a  long  wig  that 
reaches  down  to  his  middle  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  there 
is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  geflures  of 
an  Engliih  fpeaker  ;  you  fee  fome  of  them  running 
their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can 
thruft  them,  and  others  looking  with  great  attention 
on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing  written  on  it  ; 
you  may  fee  many  a  fmart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat 
in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  feveral  different  cocks, 
examining  fometimes  the  lining  of  it,  and  fometimes 
the  button,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  harangue. 
A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapning  a  beaver, 
when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  Britifh 
nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and 
nfed  to  frequent  Weitminfter-hall,  there  was  a  coun- 
fellor  who  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  packthread 
in  his  hand,  which  he  ufed  to  twill  about  a  thumb  or 
a  finger  all  the  while  he  was  fpeaking  :  the  wags  of 
thofe  days  ufed  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe, 
for  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  without  it.  One  of 
his  clients  who  was  more  merry  than  wife,  Hole  it 
from  him  one  day  in  the  midft  of  his  pleading  ;  but 
he  had  better  have  let  it  alone,  for  he  loil  his  caufe  by 
his  jeft. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myfelf  to  be  a  dumb 
man,  and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper 
perfon  to  give  rules  for  oratory  ;  but  I  believe  every 
one  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  we  ought  either  to 
lay  afide  all  kinds  of  geilure,  (which  feems  to  be  very 
Suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation)  or  at  leait  to  make 
life  of  fuch  only  as  are  graceful  and  expreffive.  O* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  from  his  Office. 


June  J4«  Signer  Cavaliero  "Nicolini  Grimaldi  will  take 
his  leave  of  England  in  the  Opera  of  Antiochus.  Boxes  Ss.  Pit  55. 
Firft  Gallery  as.  6d.  Upper  Gallery  js.  6d.  Boxes  on  the  Stage 
los.  6d.  STECT.  in  folio,  N°  403,  See  N°  405,  June  14, 
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Decet  affeftus  animi  neque  fe  n'tmiiim  erigere,  nee  fnljacers 
ferviliter.  Tull.  de  Finibus. 

'  The  affections  of  the  heart  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
'  indulged,  nor  fer vilely  depreffed.' 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  HAVE  always  been  a  very  great  lover  of  your 
Speculations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  fubjecl:,  as 
to  your  manner  of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I 
always  thought  the  moil  ufeful  objeft  of  human  rea- 
fon,  and  to  make  the  confideration  of  it  pleafant  and 
entertaining,  J  always  thought  the  belt  employment 
of  human  wit:  other  parts  of  philofophy  may  per 
haps  make  us  vvifer,  but  this  not  only  anfwers  that 
end,  but  makes  us  better  too.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wifefl  of  all  men  liv 
ing,  becaufe  he  judicioufly  made  choice  of  human, 
nature  for  the  object  of  his  thoughts ;  an  inquiry  in 
to  which  as  much  exceeds  all  other  learning,  as  it  is 
of  more  confequence  to  adjull  the  true  nature  and 
meafures  of  right  and  wrong,  than  to  fettle  the  dif- 
iances  of  the  planets,  and  compute  the  times  of  their 
circumvolutions. 

*  One  good  effect  that  will  immediately  arife  from  a 
near  obfervation  of  human  nature,  is,  that  we  mall 
ceafe  to  wonder  at  thofe  aclions  which  men  are  ufed 
to  reckon  wholly  unaccountable  ;  for  as  nothing  is 
produced  without  a  caufe,  fo  by  obferving  the  nature 
and  courfe  of  the  paffions,  we  mall  be  able  to  trace 
every  adtion  from  its  firft  conception  to  its  death. 
We  mall  no  more  admire  at  the  proceedings  of  Cata- 
line  or  Tiberius,  when  we  know,  the  one  was  actuated 
by  a  cruel  jealoufy,  the  other  by  a  furious  ambition  ; 
D  z  '«.  for 
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•*  for  the  aclions  of  men  follow  their  paffions  as  natu- 

*  rally  as  light  does  heat,  or  as  any  other  effect  flows 

*  from  its  caufe^  reafon  muft  be  employed  in  adjulling 

*  the  paffions,  but  they  muil  ever  remain  the  principles 

*  of  action. 

'  The  flrange  and  abfurd  variety  that  is  fo  apparent 

*  in  mens  ^clions,  mew  p'ainly  they  can -never  proceed 
'  immediately   from   reafon  ;  fo  pure  a  fountain  emits 
'  no  fuch  troubled  waters.     They  muft  neceffarily  arife 

*  from  the  paffions,  which  are  to  the  mind  as  the  winds 
•*  to  a  mip,   they  only  can  move  it,  and  they  too  often 
'  deftroy  it ;  if  fair  and  gentle,  they  guide  it  into  the 

*  harbour ;  if  contrary  and  furious,   they  overfet  it  in 

*  the  waves.     In  the  fame  manner  is  the  mind  afiifted  or 

*  endangered  by  the  paffions ;  reafon  muft  then  take 

*  the  place  of  pilot,  and  can  never  fail  of  fecuring  her 

*  charge  if  me  be  not  wanting  to  herfelf.     The  flrength 
'  of  the  pajfions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an  excufe 
'  for  complying  with  them  ;  they  were  defigned  for 

*  fubjedlion,  and  if  a  man  fuffers  them  to  get  the  up- 

*  per  hand,  he  then  betrays   the  liberty  of  his  own 
«  foul. 

'  As  nature  has  framed  the  feveral  fpecies  of  beings 

*  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  fo  man  feems  to  be  placed  as 
the  middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes.     Hence 
he  participates  both  of  flefli  and  fpirit  by  an  admira 
ble   tie,  which  in  him   occafions   perpetual  war  of 
paffions ;  and  as  a  man  inclines  to  the  angelic  or  brute 
part  of  his  conlHtution,  he  is  then  denominated  good 
or  bad,  virtuous,  or  wicked  ;  if  love,  mercy,  and 
good  nature  prevail,  they  fpeak  him  of  the  angel; 
if  hatred,  cruelty,  and  envy  predominate,  they  de- 

'  clare  his  kindred  to  the  brute.  Hence  it  was  that 
«  fome  of  the  ancients  imagined,  that  as  men  in  this 
life  inclined  more  to  the  angel  or  the  brute,  fo  after 
their  death  they  mould  transmigrate  into  the  one  or 
the  other  ;  and  it  would  be  no  unpleafant  notion  to 
coniider  the  feveral  fpecies  of  brutes,  into  which  we 
may  imagine  that  tyrants,  mifers,  the  proud,  mali 
cious,  and  ill-natured  might  be  changed. 
'  As  a  confequence  of  this  original,  all  paffions  are 
in  all  men.,  but  appear  not  in  all  j  conftitution,  edu- 

«  cation, 
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*  cation,  cuftom  of  the  country,  reafon,  and  the  like 
'  ca-ufes,  may  improve  or  abate  ths  flrength  of  them, 
'  but  ftill  the  feeds  remain,  which   are  ever  ready  to 

*  fprout  forth  upon  the  lealt  encouragement.     I  have 

*  heard  a  ftory  of  a  good  religious  man,  who,  having 
'   been  bred  with  the  milk  of  a  goat,   was  very  modeifc 
f  in  public  by  a  careful  reflection  he  made  on  his  ac- 
'  tions,  but  he  frequently  had  an  hour  In  fecret,  where- 
'  in  lie  had  his  frifes  and  capers  ;  and  if  we  had  an  op- 
'  portunity  of  examining  the  retirement  of  the  ftrift,- 

*  eft  philofophers,  no  doubt  but  we  mould  find  perpe- 

*  tual  returns  of  thofe  paflions  they  fo  artfully  conceal 
'  from  the  public.     I  remember  Machiavel  obferves, 

*  that  every  Mate  mould  entertain  a  perpetual  jealoufy 
'  of  its  neighbours,  that  fo  it  mould  never  be  unpro- 

*  vided  when  an  emergency  happens  ;  in  like  manner 
'  fhould  the  reafon  be  perpetually  on  its  guard  again  il 
'  the  pafficus,  and  never  fuffer  them  to  carry  on  any  de- 

*  fign  that  may  be  defcrucliveof  its  fecurity  ;  yet  at  the 
'  fame  time  it  mail  be  careful,  that  it  don'c  fo  far  bre^i* 
'   their  flrength  as  to  render  them  contemptible,,  and 
'  confequently  itfelf  unguarded. 

'•  The  underflanding  being  of  itfelf  too  flow  and 
'  lazy  to  exert  itfelf  into  action,  it  is  necefTary  it 
'  mould  be  put  in  motion  by  the  gentle  gales  of  the 
'  pa  (lions,  which  may  prefcrve  it  from  ftagnating  and 
'  corruption  ;  for  they  are  neceflary  to  the  health  of 
'  the  mind,  as  the  circulation  of  the  animal  fpirits  is 
'  to  the  health  of  the  body  ;  they  keep  it  in  life,  and 
'  flrength,  and  vigour;  nor  is  it  poflible  for  the  mind 
'  to  perform  its  offices  without  their  affiftance.  Thefe 

*  motions  are  given  us  with  our  being  ;  they  are  little 
'  fpirits  that  are  boru  and  die  with  us ;  to  fome  they  are 

*  mild,  eafy  and  gentle,  to  others  wayward  and  unruly, 
'  yet  never  too  itrong   for  the  reins  of  reafon  and  the 
'  guidance  of  judgment. 

*  We  may  generally  obferve  a  pretty  nice  proportion, 
'  between  the  flrength  of  reafon  and  paflion ;  the 
'  greateft  geniufes  have  commonly  the  ftrongeft  affec- 

*  tions,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weaker  underftand- 

*  ings  have  generally  the  weaker  paffions ;  and  it  is  fit 
c  the  fur}'  of  the  courfers  mould  not  be  too  great  for  the 

D  3  «  itrength 
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ftrength  of  the  charioteer.  Young  men  wbofepaffions 
are  not  a  little  unruly,  give  fmall  hopes  of  their  ever 
being  confiderable  ;  the  fire  of  youth  will  of  courfe 
abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that  mends  every 
day  ;  but  furely,  unlefs  a  man  has  fire  in  his  youth, 
he  can  hardly  have  warmth  in  old  age.  We  muft 
therefore  be  very  cautious,  left  while  we  think  to  re 
gulate  the  pafiions,  we  mould  quite  extingtiilli  them, 
which  is  putting  out  the  light  of  the  foul ;  for  to  be 
without  paffion,  or  to  be  hurried  away  with  it,  makes 
a  man  equally  blind.  The  extraordinary  feverity 
ufed  in  moft  of  our  fchools  has  this  fatal  effect,  it 
breaks  the  fpring  of  the  mind,  and  moft  certainly 
deftroys  more  good  geniufes  than  it  can  poffibly  im 
prove.  And  furely  it  is  a  mighty  miftake  that  the 
paffjons  fhould  be  fo  intirely  fubdued:  for  little  irre 
gularities  are  fometimes  not  only  to  be  borne  with, 
but  to  be  cultivated  too,  fmce  they  are  frequently  at 
tended  with  the  greateft  perfections.  All  great  ge 
niufes  have  faults  mixed  with  their  virtues,  and  refem*- 
ble  the  flaming  bufh  which  has  thorns  amongft  lights. 
'  Since  therefore  the  paffions  are  the  principles  of 
human  actions,  we  muft  endeavour  to  manage  them 
fo  as  to  retain  their  vigour,  yet  keep  them  under 
ftrict  command ;  we  muft  govern  them  rather  like 
free  fubjects  than  flaves,  left,  while  we  intend  to  make 
them  obedient,  they  become  abject,  and  unfit  for 
thofe  great  purpofes  to  which  they  were  defigned. 
For  my  part  I  muft  confefs  I  could  never  have  any 
regard  to  that  feet  of  philofophers,  who  fo  much  in- 
fifted  upon  an  abfolute  indifference  and  vacancy  from 
all  paffion  ;  for  it  feems  to  me  a  thing  very  incon-v 
fiftent,  for  a  man  to  divelt  himfelf  of  humanity,  in 
order  to  acquire  tranquillity  of  mind ;  and  to  eradi 
cate  the  very  principles  of  action,  becaufe  it  is  pof- 
fible  they  may  produce  ill  effects. 
*  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  affectionate  admirer, 
Z*  '  T.  B.' 

*  As  the  fame  train  of  thought  that  runs  through  this  Paper  oc 
curs  not  unfrecjxvently  in  Pope's  Works,  and  is  illuftrated  very  hap-  , 

pilyi 
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pily  in  his  "  Efi'ay  on  Man,"  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofethat 
Pope  might  be  the  writer  of  the  "Papers  marked  with  the  fignatureZ, 
of  which  there  are  four  in  this  volume.  SeeN°4O4,  42.5,  and  467. 
See  alfo,  in  confirmation  of  this  fuppofition,  Sp  JCT.  Vol.  VII.  NQ 
555- 
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Mufceo  contlngere  cunSta  hpore. 

Lacr.  i.  933. 

To  grace  each  fubjeft  with  enliv'ning  wit. 


G 


RATTAN  *  very  often   recommends  fine  tafte, 
as    the    utmoft   perfection  of  an  accomplished 


As  this  word  arifes  very  often  in  converfation,  I  mall 
endeavour  to  give  fome  account  of  it,  and  to  lay  down 
rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are  poffefTed  of  it, 
and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  tafte  of  writing, 
which  is  fo  much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

Moft  languages  make  ufe  of  this  metaphor,  to  ex- 
prefs  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  diftinguifh.es  all 
the  moil  concealed  faults  and  niceil  perfections  in  wri 
ting.  We  may  be  fure  this  metaphor  would  not  have 
been  fo  general  in  all  tongues,  had  there  not  been  a 
very  great  conformity  between  that  mental  tafte,  which 
is  the  fubject  of  this  Paper,  and  that  fenfitive  tafte, 
which  gives  us  a  relifh  of  every  different  flavour  that 
affecls  the  palate.  Accordingly  we  find,  there'are  as 
many  degrees  of  refinement  in  the  intellectual  faculty, 
as  in  the  fenfe,  which  is  marked  out  by  this  common 
denomination. 

I  knew  a  perfon  who  pofTelTed  the  one  in  fo  great  a 
perfection,  that  after  having  tailed  ten  different  kinds 

*  See  SPECT.  Vol.  IV.  N°  293,  fate,  and  Vol.  V.  N°  379.. 
See  alfo  Guard.  Vol.  1.  N9  24. 
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of  tea,  he  would  diflinguiih,  without  feeing  the  co]oir  cf 
it,  the  particular  fort  which  was  offered  him  ;  and  not 
ofiiy  fo,  but  any  two  forts  of  them  that  were  mixt  to 
gether  in  an  equal  proportion  ;  nay,  he  ha*s  carried  the 
experiment  fo  far,  as  upon  tailing  the  compofition  of 
three  different  forts,  to  name  the  parcels  from  whence 
the  rhree  feveral  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a 
fine  tatle  in  writing  will  difcern,  after  the  fame  man 
ner,  not  only  the  general  beauties  and  imperfeclions  of 
an  author,  but  difcovcr  the  feveral  ways  of  thinking 
iuid  exprefilng  himfeif,  which  diverfify  him  from  all 
other  authors,  with  the  feveral  foreign  infuiions  of 
thought  -ind  language,  and  the  particular  authors  from 
whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally 
meant  by  a  fine  tafte  in  writing,  and  (hewn  the  pro 
priety  of  the  metaphor  which  is  ufed  on  this  occafion,  I 
think  1  may  define  it  to  be  tbat  faculty  of  the  foul,  which 
•-fr.r  tie  bcai.iies  cf  an  author  with  fleajure,  and  the 
uK;erfi&,Qfis  <-i>;;ih  fi!Jl:ks  if  a.  iisau  woulu  know  ^  hc- 
tU-r  is:  is  penciled  of  this  faculty,  1  \vould  have  him 
Jt-«*d  over  the  celebrated,  works  of  antiquity,  which 
Itnve  ft-jod  the  tell  of  fo  many  different  ages  and  coun 
tries,  or  thofe  works  among  the  moderns  which  have 
the  fanction  c.f  the  politer  part  of  our  contemporaries. 
If  upon  the  perufal  of  fuch  writings  he  does  not  find 
himfeif  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if, 
upon  reading  the  admired  pafTiges  in  fuch  authors,  he 
iin^s  a  coldnefs  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he 
ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  ufual  among  taitelefi 
readers)  that  the  author  wants  thofe  perfections  which 
have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himfeif  wants 
the  faculty  of  difcovering  them. 

He  mould,  in  the  fecond  place,  be  very  careful  to  ob- 
ferve,  whether  he  taftes  the  diflinguifhing  perfections, 
or,  if  I  maybe  allowed  to  call  them  fo,  the  fpecific  qua 
lities  of  the  author  whom  he  perufes ;  whether  he  is 
particularly  pleafed  withLivy,  for  his  manner  of  telling 
a  ftory,  with  Sallull  for  entering  into  thofe  internal 
principles  of  action  which  arife  from  the  characters  and 
manners  of  the  perfons  he  defcribes,  or  with  Tacitus 
for  his  diiplayir.g  thofe  outward  motives  of  fafety  and 

inter eft, 
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intereft,  which  gave  birth  to  the  whole  feries  of  tranf- 
actions  which  he  relates, 

He  may  likewife  confider,  how  differently  he  is  af 
fected  by  the  fame  thought,  which  prefents  itfelf  in  a 
great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered 
by  a  perfon  of  an  ordinary  genius.  For  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  apprehending  a  thought  clothed  in  Cicero's 
language,  and  that  of  a  common  author,  as  in  feeing 
an  object  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of 
the  fun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquire 
ment  of  fuch  a  tafte  as  that  1  am  here  fpeaking  of.  The 
faculty  nuift  in  lome  degree  be  born  with  us,  and  it  very 
often  happens,  that  thofe  who  have  other  qualities  in 
perfection  are  wholly  void  of  this.  One  of  the  moll:  emi 
nent  mathematicians  of  the  age  has  a/lured  me,  that 
the  greateil  plea  fare  he  took  in  reading  Virgil,  was  in 
examining  ./Eneas  his  voyage  by  the  map;  as  IqueiHon 
not  but  many  a  modern  compiler  of  hiilory  would  be 
delighted  with  little  more  in  that  divine  author  than 
the  bare  matters  of  fact. 

But  notwithstanding  this  faculty  mutt  in  fome  inea- 
fure  be  born  with  us,  there  are  feveral  methods  for  cul 
tivating  and  improving  it,  and  without  which  it  will  be 
very  uncertain,  and  of  little  ufe  to  the  perfon  that  pof- 
feffes  it.  The  molt  natural  method  for  this  purpofe  is 
to  be  conversant  among  the  writings  of  the  moil  polite 
authors.  A  man  who  has  any  rehfh  for  rine  writing, 
either  difcovers  new  beauties,  or  receives  ftronger  im- 
preffions  from  the  malierly  ilrokes  of  a  great  author 
every  time  he  pernfes  him  ;  befides  that  he  naturally 
wears  himfelf  into  the  fame  manner  of  fpeaking  and 
thinking. 

Converfatiorj  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  ano 
ther  method  for  improving  our  natural  tafte.  Jt  is 
impoffible  for  a  man  of  the  greateit  parts  to  confider 
any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety  of 
lights.  Every  man,  befides  thofe  general  obfervadons 
which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author,  forms  feveral  re 
flections  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  think 
ing;  fo  that  converfation  will  naturally  furniih  us  with. 
hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy 
E>  5  other 
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other  men's  parts  and  reflexions  as  well  as  our  own. 
This  is  the  belt  reafon  I  can  give  for  the  obfervation 
which  feveral  have  made,  that  men  of  great  genius  in 
the  fame  way  of  writing,  feldom  rife  up  fingly,  but  at 
certain  periods  of  time  appear  together,  and  in  a  body  ; 
as  they  did  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Auguflus,  and  in 
Greece  about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  la  Fontaine, 
Bruyere,  BofTu,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have  written  fo 
well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and 
contemporaries. 

It  is  likewife  neceflary  for  a  man  who  would  form 
to  himfelf  a  iinifhed  talle  of  good  writing,  to  be  well 
verfed  in  the  works  of  the  belt  Critics  both  ancient  and 
modern.  I  muft  confefs  that  I  could  wifh  there  were 
authors  of  this  kind,  who,  befide  the  mechanical  rules 
which  a  man  of  very  little  talte  may  difcourfe  upon, 
would  enter  into  the  very  fpirit  and  foul  of  fine  writing, 
and  mew  us  the  feveral  fources  of  that  pleafure  which 
rifes  in  the  mind  upon  the  perufal  of  a  noble  work.  Thus 
although  in  poetry  it  be  abfolutely  necefTary  that  the 
unities  of  time,  place  and  adlion,  with  other  points  of 
the  fame  nature,  mould  be  thoroughly  explained  and 
imderltood  ;  there  is  Itill  fomething  more  eflential  to 
the  art,  fomething  that  elevates  and  aftonifhes  the  fancy, 
and  gives  a  greatnefs  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which  few 
of  the  critics  befides  Longinus  have  confidered. 

Our  general  tafte  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns 
of  wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no  manner  of 
influence,  either  for  the  bettering  or  enlarging  the  mind 
of  him  who  reads  them,  and  have  been  carefully  avoided 
by  the  greateft  writers,  both  among  the  ancients  and 
moderns.  I  have  endeavoured  in  feveral  of  my  Spe 
culations  to  baniih  this  Gothic  tafte,  which  has  taken. 
poiTeffion  among  us.  I  entertained  the  town  for  a  week 
together  with  an  efTay  upon  wit,  in  which  I  endeavour 
ed  to  detect  feveral  of  thofe  falfe  kinds  which  have  been, 
admired  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world;  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  mew  wherein  the  nature  of  true  wit  con- 
fifts.  I  afterwards  gave  an  inftance  of  the  great  force 
which  lies  in  a  natural  iimplicity  of  thought  to  afFe£l 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  from  fuch  vulgar  pieces  as 

have 
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have  little  elfe  beiides  this  Tingle  qualification  to  re 
commend  them.  1  have  likewile  examined  the  works 
of  the  great'eft  poet  which  our  nation  or  perhaps  any 
other  has  produced,  and  particularized  moil  of  thofe 
rational  and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that 
divine  work  *.  I  mail  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an 
eflay  on  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  which  though 
it  mail  confider  the  fubjeft  at  large,  will  perhaps  fug- 
geft  to  the  reader  what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many 
paflages  of  the  fineft  writers  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 
As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I  quef- 
tion  not  but  it  will  be  received  vvith  candour.  O** 

'  *  See  the  Critique  upon  Milton,  Vol.  IV.  N°  267.  and  the  fub- 
fequent  Saturday  Papers. 

**By  ADDISOK,  dated  from  his  Office. 
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— ..       —  Dumforisfunt,  nihil  'videtur  mundius, 
Nee  magis  compofitum  quidquam,  nee  magis  elegant ; 
Qu<£>  cum  amatore  fuo  cum  ( 'tenant ,  liguriunt, 
Harum  <videre  inglutviem.,  furdes,  inopiam, 
Quam  ink  one  ft  ts  jolts  fint  domi,  atque  a-videe  cibif 
Quo  pafto  ex  jure  hejhrno  panem  atruin-  worent : 
NoJJe  omnia  hcecyfalus  eft  adolefcentulis. 

Ter.  Eun,  Ad  V.  Sc-  4. 

When  they  are  abroad,  nothing  fo  clean,  and  nicely 
drefled  ;  and  when  at  fupper  with  a  gallant,  they  do> 
but  piddle,  and  pick  the  choiceft  bits :  but,  to  fee 
their  naitinefs  and  poverty  at  home,  their  gluttony,, 
and  how  they  devour  black  crults  dipped  in  yefter- 
day's  broth,  is  a  perfecl  antidote  againil  wenching. 

WILL  HONEYCOMB,   who  difguifes  his  prefentr 
decay  by   vifiting  the  wenches  of  the  town; 
only  by  way  of  humour,  told  us,  that  the  lad 
xainy  night  he  with  Sir  ROGER   DE  COVERLBY  was> 
D  6  driven^ 
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driven  into  the  Temple  Cloifter,  whither  had  efcaped 
alfo  a  lady  moll  exaclly  dreffed  from  head  to  foot. 
WILL  made  no  fcruple  to  acquaint  us,  that  flie  faluted 
him  \ery  familiarly  by  his  name,  and  turning  immedi 
ately  to  the  knight,  fhe  faid,  me  fuppofed  that  was  his 
good  friend,  Sir  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  :  upon  which 
nothing  lefs  could  follow  than  Sir  ROGER'S  approach 
to  falutation,  with,  Madam,  the  fame  at  your  fervice. 
She  was  diefTed  in  a  black  tabby  mantua  and  petticoat, 
without  ribbons ;  her  linen  ftriped  muflin,  and  in  the 
whole  an  agreeable  fecond  mourning;  decent  dreffes 
being  often  affected  by  the  creatures  of  the  town,  at 
once  confultingcheapnefs  and  the  pretenfion  to  modefly. 
She  went  on  with  a  familiar  eafy  air.  Your  friend, 
Mr.  HONEYCOMB,  is  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  a  woman 
here  alone  and  unattended  ;  but  I  difmifled  my  coach  at 
the  gate,  and  tripped  it  down  to  my  counfel's  cham 
bers  ;  for  lawyers  fees  take  up  too  much  of  a  fmall  dif- 
puted  jointure  to  admit  any  other  cxpences  but  rneer 
neceflaries.  Mr,  HONEYCOMB  begged  they  mighthave 
the  honour  of  fetting  her  down,  for  Sir  ROGER'S  fer- 
vant  was  gone  to  call  a  coach.  In  the  interim  the 
footman  returned,  with  no  coach  to  be  had  ;  and  there 
appeared  nothing  to  be  done  but  trufting  herfelf  with 
Mr.  HONEYCOMB,  and  his  friend,  to  wait  at  the  tavern 
at  the  gate  for  a  coach,  or  to  be  fubjecled  to  all  the 
impertinence  me  mult  meet  with  in  that  public  pi:  -e. 
Mr.  HONEYCOMB  being  a  man  of  honour  determined 
the  choice  of  the  firft,  and  Sir  ROGER,  as  the  better 
man,  took  the  lady  by  the  hand,  leading  her  through 
all  the  mower,  covering  her  with  his  hat,  and  gallant 
ing  a  familiar  acquaintance  through  rows  of  young  fel 
lows,  who  winked  at  Sukey  in  the  ftate  fhe  marched 
off,  V/ILL  HONEYCOMB  bringing  up  the  rear*. 

Much  importunity  prevailed  upon  the  fair  one  to 
admit  of  a  collation,  where,  after  declaring  (he  had  no 
ftomach,  and  having  eaten  a  couple  of  chickens,  de- 

•   voured  a  trufs  of  faliet,  and  drunk  a  full  bottle  to  her 
{hare,  me  fung  the  Old  Man's  Wilh  to  Sir  ROGER. 

*  See  Bri,  N°  I.  p.  26.  See  alfo  SPECT.  Vol.  VII.  N°  517 
and  Note.  The  character  of  Sir  R.  de  Coverley  was  the  creature  not 
«f  ADDISOM'S  but  of  STEELE'S  imagination*  See  SPECT.  K°  a 

aad  jVi*<r. 
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The  knight  left  the  room  for  Come  time  after  fupper, 
and  writ  the  following  billet,  which  he  conveyed  to 
Sukey,  and  Sukey  to  her  friend  WILL  HONEYCOMB. 
WILL  has  given  it  to  Sir  ANDREW  FREEPORT,  who 
read  it  lail  night  to  the  club. 

'  T  AM  not  fo  meer  a  country- gentleman,  but  I  can 
'  A  guefs  at  the  law-bufmefs  you  had  at  the  Temple. 
'  If  you  would  go  dov/n  to  the  country,  and  leave  off 
'  all  your  vanities  but  your  fmging,  let  me  know  at 
e  my  lodgings  in  Bow-itreet,  Covent-Garden,  and  you 
*  mail  be  encouraged  by 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

'  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.* 

My  good  friend  could  not  well  fland  the  raillery 
which  was  riling  upon  him  ;  but  to  put  a  Hop  to  it  I 
delivered  WILL  HONEYCOMB  the  following  letter,  and 
defired  him  to  read  it  to  the  board. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

HAVIN  G  feen  a  trahflation  of  one  of  the  chap 
ters  in  the  Canticles  into  Englifh  verfe  inferred 
among  your  late  Papers  *,  I  have  ventured  to  fend 
you  the  viith  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  in  a  poetical 
drefs.  If  you  think  it  worthy  appearing  among  your 
Speculations,  it  will  be  a  fufricient  reward  for  the 
trouble  of 

'  Your  conHant  reader, 

'  A.  B.* 

TV  IT  Y  fon,  th*  inflruclion  that  my  words  impart, 
i.VJL  Grave  on  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart  j 
And  all  the  wholefome  precepts  that  I  give, 
Obferve  with  flricleft  reverence,  and  live. 
"  Let  all  thy  homage  be  to  Wifdom  paid, 
Seek  her  protection,  and  implore  her  aid  ; 

*  See  Vol.  V.  N°  388. 

"  That 
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fe  That  fhe  may  keep  thy  foul  from  harm  fecure, 
"  And  turn  thy  footiteps  from  the  harlot's  door, 
te  Who  with  curs'd  charms  lures  the  unwary  in, 
ff  And  fooths  with  flattery  their  fouls  to  fin. 

"   Once  from  my  window  as  1  call  mine  eye 
€{  On  thofe  that  pafs'd  in  giddy  numbers  by, 
"  A  youth  among  the  foolim  youths  I  fpy'd, 
(t  Who  took  not  facred  Wifdom  for  his  guide* 
"  Juft  as  the  fun  withdrew  his  cooler  light, 
f(   And  evening  foft  led  on  the  fiiades  of  night, 
"  He  Hole  in  covert  twilight  to  his  fate, 
f{  And  pafs'd  the  corner  near  the  harlot's  gate  I 

"   When  lo,  a  woman  comes  !- 

"  Loofe  her  attire,  and  fuch  her  glaring  drefs, 

"   As  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  exprefs : 

"  Subtle  me  is,  and  praclis'd  in  the  arts 

"  By  which  the  wanton  conquer  heedlefs  hearts  : 

f(  Stubborn  and  loud  me  is;  me  hates  her  home, 

•'  Varying  her  place  and  form,  fhe  loves  to  roam : 

"  Now  flic's  within,  now  in  the  ftreet  does  jftray, 

"  Now  at  each  corner  rtands,  and  waits  her  prey. 

"  The  youth  fhe  feiz'd  ;  and  laying  now  afide 

"  All  modefty,  the  female's  jufteft  pride, 

ft  She  faid  with  an  embrace,  Here  at  my  houfe 

(S  Peace-offerings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  vows* 

"  I  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  my  dear, 

t(  And,  lo,  in  happy  Hour,  I  find  thee  here. 

"  My  chamber  I've  adorn'd,  and  o'er  my  bed 
"  Are  coverings  of  the  richeit  tap'itry  fpread, 
"  With  linen  it  is  deck'd  from  Egypt  brought, 
"  And  carvings  by  the  curious  artiit  wrought : 
ft  It  wants  no  glad  perfume  Arabia  yields 
"  Jn  all  her  citron  groves,  and  fpicy  fields ; 
"  Here  all  her  ftore  of  richeft  odours  meets, 
"  I'll  lay  thee  in  a  wildernefs  of  fweets, 
"  Whatever  to  the  fenfe  can  grateful  be 
*'  I  have  collected  there — • — I  want  but  thee. 
«'  My  buiband's  gone  a  journey  far  away, 
'<  Much  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  ftay, 
«'  He  nam'd  for  his  return  a  diilant  day. 

t(  Upon  her  tongue  did  fuch  fmooth  mifchief  dwell, 
«'  And  from  her  JIPS  fuch  welcome  flatt'ry  fell, 

«  TV 
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"  Th*  unguarded  youth,  in  filken  fetters  ty'd, 

*'  Refign'd  his  re  a  Ton,  and  with  eafe  comply'd. 

<e  Thus  does  the  ox  to  his  own  ilanghter  go, 

"  And  thus  is  fenfelefs  of  th*  impending  blow. 

"  Thus  flies  the  fimple  bird  into  the  fnare, 

"  That  fkilful  fowlers  for  his  life  prepare. 

«•  But  let  my  fons  attend.     Attend  may  they 

"  Whom  youthful  vigour  may  to  fin  betray ; 

"  Let  them  falfe  charmers  fly,  and  guard  their  hearts 

€t  Againft  the  wily  wanton's  pleafing  arts  ; 

"  With  care  direct  their  fteps,  nor  turn  aflray 

' '  To  tread  the  paths  of  her  deceitful  way  ; 

"  Left  they  too  late  of  her  fell  power  complain, 

"  And  fall,  where  many  mightier  have  been  flain.** 

T* 

*  By  STEELE. 

Adv.  For  the  benefit  of  Mifs  Porter  at  the  Theatre  the  upper  end 
of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  near  Litchrteld-Sfcreet,  on  Wednefday,  June 
1 8,  will  be  prefented  a  Comedy  called  "  The  Bufy  Body."  The 
part  of  the  Bufy  Body  by  young  Pervil ;  Sir  Jealous  Traffic  by  young 
Ray;  Sir  Geo.  .Airy  by  young  Boman;  Charles  by  young  Mills  j 
Whifper  by  young  Norris  ;  Miranda  by  Mifs  Younger  ;  Ifabinda  by 
Mifs  Porter  j  Patch  by  Mifs  Lydell ;  and  all  the 'other  parts  to  the 
beft  advantage.  With  a  new  Epilogue  by  Mifs  Porter,  &c. 
in  folio,  N°  408.  . 


)K 
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CONTENTS. 

*The  perfection  of  cur  figbt  above  our  other  fcnfes. 

Pleaiures  of  the  Imagination  arife  originally  from 
Jtght.  The  phajures  of  the  imagination  divided  under 
two  heads,  ybepleafures  of  the  imagination  in  feme 
rcfpetts  equal  to  tkofe  of  the  underjlanding.  The  extent 
cf  the '  plea  fur  es  'of  the  imagination.  The  advantages  a 
man  receives  from  a  reliih  of  theie  pleafures.  In  what 
refpctf  they  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  undemanding* 


A  via  Pieridum  peragro  loca,  nullhts  ante 

\Tritafolo  :  jit-vat  inte.gr  o$  accedere  fonteis, 

jltque  baurire  : Lucr.  i.  925. 

In  wild  unclear'd,  to  rnufes  a  retreat, 
O'er  ground  untrod  before  1  devious  roam, 
And  deep-enamour'd,  into  latent  fprings, 
Prefume  to  peep,  at'coy  virgin  Naiads. 

*    *    * 

OU  R  fight  is  the  moil  perfect  and  moft  delightful 
of  all  our  fenfes.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largeft 
variety  of  ideas,  converfes  with  its  obje&s  at  the 
greateft  diilance,  and  continues  the  longeit  in  aftion 
without  being  tired  or  fanated  with  its  proper  enjoy* 
ments.  The  fenfe  of  feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a  no 
tion  of  extenfion,  fhape;  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter 
at  the  eye,  except  colours;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
very  much  ftrained  and  confined  in  its  operations,  to 
the  number,  bulk,  and  diilance  of  its  particular  objects. 
Our  fight  feerns  defigned  to  fupply  all  thefe  defecls, 


I.     On  the  Pitafures  of  the  Imagination* 

and 
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and  may  be  confidered,  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffufive 
kind  of  touch,  that  fpreads  itfelf  over  an  infinite  mul 
titude  cf  bodies,  comprehends  the  largell  figures,  and 
brings  into  our  reach  fome  of  the  molt  remote  parts  of 
the  univerfe. 

Jt  is  this  fenfe  which  furnimes  the  imagination  with 
its  ideas ;  fo  that  by  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  or 
fancy  (which  I  Ihall  ufe  promifcuoufly)  I  here  mean 
fuch  as  arife  from  vifible  objects,  either  when  we  have 
them  actually  in  our  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their 
ideas  into  our  minds  by  paintings,  ftatues,  defcriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occasion.  We  cannot  indeed  have  a 
fingle  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  firfl  en 
trance  through  the  fight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  re 
taining,  altering  and  compounding  thofe  images,  which 
we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture 
and  viiion  that  are  mofl  agreeable  to  the  imagination  : 
for  by  this  faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of 
entertaining  himfelf  with  fcenes  and  landfkips  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
fafs  of  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  Englifh  language  which 
are  employed  in  a  more  loofe  and  uncircumfcribed 
fenfe  than  thofe  of  the  Fancy  and  the  Imagination.  I 
therefore  thought  it  necefTary  to  fix  and  determine  the 
notion  of  thcfe  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  ufe  of 
them  in  the  thread  of  my  following  Speculations,  that 
the  reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is  the  fubject 
which  I  proceed  upon.  I  muft  therefore  defire  him  to 
remember,  that  by  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  I 
mean  only  fuch  pleafures  as  arife  originally  from  fight, 
and  that  I  divide  thefe  pleafures  into  two  kinds  :  my 
deiign  being  firft  of  all  to  difcourfe  of  thofe  primary 
pleaiures  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed 
from  fuch  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes  ;  and  in  the 
next  place  to  fpeak  of  thofe  fecondary  pleafures  of  the 
imagination  which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  vifible  ob 
jects,  when  the  objects  are  not  actually  before  the  eye, 
but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed  into 
agreeable  vifions  of  things  that  are  either  abfent  or 
fictitious. 

The 
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The  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  the  full 
extent,  are  not  fo  grofs  as  thole  of  fenfe,  nor  fo  refined 
as  thofe  of  the  underftanding.  The  laft  are,  indeed, 
more  preferable,  becaufe  they  are  founded  on  fome  new 
knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  yet 
it  muft  be  confer!  that  thofe  of  the  imagination  are 
as  great  and  as  tranfporting  as  the  other.  A  beautiful 
profped  delights  the  foul,  as  much  as  a  demonftra- 
tion  ;  and  a  defcription  in  Homer  has  charmed  more 
readers  than  a  chapter  in  Ariflotle.  Befides,  the  plea 
fures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage,  above 
thofe  of  the  underftanding,  that  they  are  more  obvions, 
and  more  eafy  to  be  acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the 
eye  and  the  fcene  enters.  The  colours  paint  themfelves 
on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  attention  of  thought  or 
application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.  We  are  ftruck, 
we  know  not  how,  with  the  fymmetry  of  any  thing 
we  fee,  and  immediately  a/Tent  to  the  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  enquiring  into  the  particular  caufesand 
occafions  of  it. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great 
many  pleafures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  re 
ceiving.  He  can  converfe  with  a  picture,  and  find  an 
agreeable  companion  in  a  ftatue.  He  meets  with  a 
fecret  refrefhment  in  a  defcription,  and  often  feels  a 
greater  fatisfa&ion  in  the  profpecl;  of  fields  and  mea 
dows,  than  another  does  in  the  poffeffion.  It  gives 
him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he 
fees,  and  makes  the  moft  rude  uncultivated  parts  of 
nature  adminifter  to  his  pleafures :  fo  that  he  looks 
upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  dif- 
covers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms,  that  conceal  thern- 
felves  from  the  generality  of  mankind. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to 
be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  reliih  of  any  pleafures 
that  are  not  criminal ;  every  diverfion  they  take  is  at 
the  expence  of  fome  one  virtue  or  another,  and  their 
very  firfl  ilep  out  of  bufmefs  is  into  vice,  or  folly.  A 
inan  mould  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  fphere 
of  his  innocent  pleafures  as  wide  as  poffible,  that  he  may 
retire  into  them  with  fafety,  and  find  in  them  fuch  a 
fatisfa&ion  as  a  wife  man  would  not  blufh  to  take.  Of 

this 
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this  nature  are  thofe  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not 
require  fuch  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  neceffary  to  our 
more  ferious  employments,  nor,  at  the  fame  time,  fufFer 
the  mind  to  fink  into  that  negligence  and  remiilnefs, 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  lenfual  delights, 
but,  like  a  gentle  exercife  to  the  faculties,  awaken 
them  from  floth  and  idlenefs,  without  putting  them 
upon  any  labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleafures  of  the  fancy 
are  more  conducive  to  health,  than  thofe  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  which  are  worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking, 
and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain. 
Delightful  fcenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poe 
try,  have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  and  not  only  ferve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  ima 
gination,  but  are  able  to  difperfe  grief  and  melancholy, 
and  to  fet  the  animal  fpirits  in  pleafmg  and  agreeable 
motions.  For  this  reafon  Sir  Francis Bac en,  in  his  EfTay 
upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prefcrib® 
to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  profpeft,  where  he  particu 
larly  diffuades  him  from  knotty  and  fubtle  difquifitions, 
and  advifes  him  topurfue  ftudies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
fplendid  and  illuflrious  objects,  as  hiilories,  fables,  and 
contemplations  of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  Paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  fettled 
the  notion  of  thofe  pleafures  of  the  imagination  which 
are  the  fubjecT:  of  my  prefent  undertaking,  and  endea 
voured,  by  feveral  confiderations,  to  recommend  to  my 
.reader  the  purfuit  of  thofe  pleafures.  I  mall,  in  my 
next  Paper,  examine  the  feveral  fources  from  whence 
thefe  pleafures  are  derived.  O* 

*  By  A  DPI  SON,  dated  from  his  Office. 

Adv.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bickerftaff  and  Mr.  Newman,  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-Lane,  June  19,  «  The  Indian  Emperor," 
or  "  The  Conqueft  of  Mexico."  Cortez  by  Mr.  Powell  ;  Cydaria 
by  Mrs.  Sherborn  5  Monteziima  by  Mr.  Keene;  Odmar  by  Mr. 
Mills;  Guomar  by  Mr.  Booth;  Orbellan  by  Mr.  Bullock,  jun. 
Almeria  by  Mrs.  Knight;  Alibech  by  Mrs.  Rogers;  with  dancing 
entertainments  by  Mr.  Prince,  Mrs.  Bicknell,  and  others,  &c. 


Monday, 
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CONTENTS. 

Three  fources  of  all  the  phafures  of  the  imagination,  m 
our  fur<vey  of  outward  objefts.  How  what  is  great 
pleafes  the  imagination.  How  what  is  new  pleafes  tht 
imagination,  Hotv  what  is  beautiful  in  ctir  ewn-fpeeiw 
pleafes  the  imagination.  How  what  is  beautiful  in 
general,  pleafes  the  imagination.  What  other  acciden 
tal  cavfts  may  contribute  to  the  heightning  of  thofe 


•  '        Divf/tti»tjfc  brnxfitt  opus.     Mart.  Ep,  iv,  83, 
The  work,  divided  aptly,  fhorier  grows. 


I  SHALL  firft  confider  thofe  pleafures  of  the  ima 
gination,  which  arife  from  the  actual  view  and  fur- 
vey  of  outward  objects  :  and  thefe,  I  think,  all 
proceed  from  the  fight  of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or 
beautiful.  There  may,  indeed,  be  fomething  fo  ter 
rible  or  ofrenfive,  that  the  horror  or  loath  fbrnenefs  of 
an  object  may  overbear  the  pleafure  which  refults  from 
its  greatmfs,  novelty,  or  beauty  ;  but  dill  there  will  be 
fuch  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  difguil  it  gives 
us,  as  any  of  thefe  three  qualifications  are  moft  con- 
fpicuous  and  prevailing. 

By  greatnefs,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any 
fingle  object,  but  the  largenefs  of  a  whole  view,  con- 
fidered  as  one  entire  piece.  Such  are  the  profpects  of 
an  open  champain  country,  a  vail  uncultivated  defert, 
of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipices, 
or  a  wide  expanfe  of  water,  where  we  are  not  flruck 

*    *    * 
II.     Oa  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination. 

with 
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with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the  fight,  but  with  that 
rude  kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of 
thefe  ftupendous  works  of  Nature.  Our  imagination 
loves  to  be  tilled  with  an  object,  or  to  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a 
pleafing  ailonifhment  at  fuch  unbounded  views,  and 
feel  a  delightful  ftillnefs  and  amazement  in  the  foul  at 
the  apprehenfions  of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally 
hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a  retfraint  upon  it,  and 
is  apt  to  fancy  itfelf  under  a  fort  of  confinement,  when 
the  fight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compafs,  and  ihortned 
on  every  fide  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  moun 
tains.  On  the  contrary,  a  fpacious  horizon  is  an  image 
of  liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to 
expatiate  at  large  on  the  immenfity  of  its  views,  and 
to  lofe  itfelf  amid  ft  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer 
themfeives  to  its  obiervation.  Such  wide  and  undeter 
mined  profpects  are  as  pleafing  to  the  fancy,  as  the 
fpeculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are  to  the  under- 
flanding.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonnefs 
joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a 
heaven  adorned  with  ftars  and  meteors,  or  a  fpaciou^ 
landikip  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  mea 
dows,  the  pleafure  ftill  grows  upon  us,  as  it  arifes  from 
more  than  a  fmgle  principle. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raifes  a  pleafure 
in  the  imagination,  becaufe  it  fills  the  foul  with  an 
agreeable  furprize,  grati6es  its  curiofity,  and  gives  it 
an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  poffeit.  We  are  in 
deed  fo  often  converfant  with  one  fet  of  objects,  and 
tired  out  with  fo  many  repeated  mows  of  the  fame 
things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a 
little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for 
a  while,  with  the  ftrangenefs  of  its  appearance.  It 
ferves  us  for  a  kind  of  refrefnment,  and  takes  off  from 
that  fatiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of,  in  our  ufual  and 
ordinary  entertainments.  It  is  this  that  beftows  charms 
on  a  monfter,  and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of 
nature  pleafe  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety, 
where  the  mind  is  every  inftant  called  off  to  fomething 
new,  and  the  attention  not  fuffered  to  dwell  too  long, 
and  wafle  itfelf  on  any  particular  object.  It  is  this, 
£  like- 
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likewife,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and 
makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment. 
Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  feafon  of 
the  year  pleafant  to  look  upon,  but  never  fo  much  as 
in  the  opening  of  the  fpring,  when  they  are  all  new 
and  frefh,  with  their  firft  glofs  upon  them,  and  not 
yet  too  much  accuftomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye. 
For  this  reafon  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a 
profpeft  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where 
the  icene  is  perpetually  fhifting,  and  entertaining  the 
light  every  moment  with  fomething  that  is  new.  We 
are  quickly  tired  with  looking  upon  hiils  and  valleys, 
where  every  thing  continues  fixt  and  fettled  in  the 
fame  place  and  poilure,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little 
agitated  and  relieved  at  the  fight  of  fuch  objects  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  fliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye 
of  the  beholder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly 
to  the  foul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffufes  a 
fecret  fatisfa&ion  and  complacency  through  the  imagi 
nation,  and  gives  a  finifhing  to  any  thing  that  is  great 
or  uncommon.  The  very  firft  difcovery  of  it  ftrikes  the 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  fpreads  a  chearfulnefs  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  There  is  not  perhaps 
any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  mat 
ter  than  another,  becaufe  we  might  have  been  fo  made, 
that  whatfoever  now  appears  loathfome  to  us,  might  have 
fhewn  itfelf  agreeable;  but  we  find  by  experience  that 
there  are  feveral  modifications  of  matter  which  the  mind, 
without  any  previous  confideration,  pronounces  at  firft 
fight  beautiful  or  deformed.  Thus  we  fee  that  every 
different  fpecies  of  fenfible  creatures  has  its  different  no 
tions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  moll  affected 
with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  There  is  no  where 
more  remarkable  than  in  birds  of  the  fame  fhape  and 
proportion,  where  we  often  fee  the  mate  determined  in 
his  courtftiip  by  the  fmgle  grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather, 
and  never  difcovering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of 
its  fpecies. 

Scit  thalamo  fervare  fidem,  fanBafque  veretur 
Connubii  leges ;  non  ilium  in  peflore  candor 

g  Sollicitat 
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Sollicitat  nl-veus  ;  neque  pra<vum  accendit  amorem 
Splendida  lanugo,  <vel  honejla  in  <vertice  crifta, 
Purpureufve  niter  pennarum  ;   aft  agmina  late 
Fccminea  explorat  cautus,  maculafque  requint 
Cognatas,  panbufque  interlita  corpora  guff  is  : 
Ni  faceret,  pittis  fyl-uam  circum  undique  monjlris 
Confujam  afpiceres  <vulgo,  partufque  btformes, 
Et  genus  ambiguitm,  C3«awiw/J  monument  a  nefandte, 

Hinc  merula  in  nigro  Je  oblettat  nigra  marito% 
Hinc  focium  /afci-va  petit  philomela  canorum, 
Agnofiitque  pares  Jomtusy  bine  noftua  tetram 
Canitiem  alarum,  &  glaucos  miratur  ccellos. 
Netnpe  fibi  Jemper  conftat,  crefcitque  quotannis 
Lucida  progenies,  cajios  confe/ja  parentes  ; 
Dum  virides  inter  faltus  lucofque  fonoros 
Prere  novo  exultat,  plumafque  decora  juveniles 
Explicat  ad  folem  patriifque  color i bus  ardet*. 

The  feather'd  hufband,  to  his  partner  true, 

Preferves  connubial  rites  inviolate. 

With  cold  indifference  every  charm  he  fees, 

The  milky  whitenefs  of  the  ftately  neck, 

The  fhining  down,  proud  creit,  and  purple  wings: 

But  cautious  with  a  fearching  eye  explores 

The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find, 

With  kindred  colours  mark'd  :  did  he  not  fo, 

The  grove  with  painted  monflers  would  abound, 

Th'  ambiguous  product  of  unnatural  love. 

The  black-bird  hence  felecls  her  footy  fpoufe ; 

The  nightingale  her  mufical  compeer, 

Lur'd  by  the  well-known  voice  :  the  bird  of  night, 

Smit  with  his  duiky  wings  and  greenifh  eyes, 

Wooes  his  dun  paramour.     The  beauteous  race 

Speak  the  chafte  loves  of  their  progenitors; 

When,  by  the  fpring  invited,  they  exult 

In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  fun  unfold 

Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow. 

There  is  a  fecond  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in  the 
ieveral  produces  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  network 

\ 

*  It  would  feem  from  his  manner  of  introducing  them,  that  Mr» 
ADI; i SON  was  himfclf  the  author  of  thefe  fine  verfes. 

in 
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in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and  violence  as  the 
beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  fpecies,  but  is  apt 
however  to  raife  in  us  a  fecret  delight,  and  a  kind  of 
fondnefs  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  difcover 
it.  This  confifts  either  in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of  co 
lours,  in  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the 
arrangement  and  difpofition  of  bodiss,  or  in  a  juft  mix 
ture  and  concurrence  of  all  together.  Among  thefe  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  beauty  the  eye  takes  moft  delight  in  colours. 
We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleafing 
fhow  in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at 
the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  which  is  wholly  made 
up  of  thofe  different  ftains  of  light  that  (hew  themfelves 
in  clouds  of  a  different  fituation.  For  this  reafon  we 
find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addrefling  themfelves  to 
the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets  from 
colours  than  from  any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great, 
ftrange  or  beautiful,  and  is  ftill  more  pleafed  the  more  it 
finds  of  thefe  perfections  in  the  fame  object,  fo  it  is  ca 
pable  of  receiving  a  new  fatisfaction  by  theaffiftance  of 
another  fenfe.  Thus  any  continued  found,  as  the  mu- 
iic  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every  moment 
the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive 
to  the  feveral  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him. 
Thus  if  there  arifes  a  fragrancy  of  fraells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  and 
make  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  land  (kip  ap 
pear  more  agreeable  ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  fenfes  recom 
mend  each  other,  and  are  pleafanter  together,  than 
ivhen  they  enter  the  mind  feparately  :  as  the  different 
colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  difpofed,  ft: 
off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from 
the  advantage  of  their  fituation.  O* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated,  as  the  fignature  fe«ms  to  imply,  from  his 
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Why  the  neceflary  caufe  of  our  being  pleaftd  with  ivbaf 
zs  great,  new,  cr  beautiful,  unknown.  Why  the  final 
caufe  more  known  and  more  ufeful.  The  final  caufe  of 
our  being  pleafed  with  what  is  great.  ¥' he  final  c.iufs 
of  our  being  pie  of e  d  with  --what  is  new.  The  fndlc  duff 
of  our  being  pie afed<with  nvhat  is  beautiful  in  our  ova 
ipeci  e  s .  The  final  caufe  of  our  being  pleafed  with  'what 
is  beautiful  in  general. 


Caufa  latet,  <vis  eft  notijjtma  <   • 

Ovid.  Met.  iy.  207. 

The  caufe  is  fecret,  but  th'  effect  is  known. 

ADDISON. 


THOUGH  in  yefterday's  Paper  we  confiderei 
how  every  thing  that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful, 
is  apt  to  affe&  the  imagination  with  pleafur.%  w« 
muil  own  that. it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  afiign  the  nscef- 
fary  caufe  of  this  pleafure,  becaufe  we  know  neither  the 
nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  fubftance  of  a  human  foul, 
which  might  help  us  to  difcover  the  conformity  or  dif- 
agreeab'enefs  of  the  one  to  the  other;  and  therefore, 
for  want  of  fuch  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  ia  Specula 
tions  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  thofe  operations  of  the 
foul  that  are  moil  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their 
proper  heads,  what  is  pleaiing  or   dilpleafing  to  the 
mind,  without  being  able  to   trace  out  the  federal  ne- 
*         * 

PAPER  III,      On  the  Pleafuras  of  the  Imagination.     See  the  two 
preceding  and  the  nine  following  Papers, 

VOL.  VI.  E  ceflary 
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<refTary  and  efficient  caufes  from  whence  the  pleafure  or 
difpleafure  arifes. 

Final  caufes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obferva- 
tion,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to 
the  fame  -eirec!;  and  thefe,  though  they  are  not  alto 
gether  fo  fatisfaclory,  are  generally  more  ufeful  than 
the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occafion  of  admiring 
the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  the  firft  contriver. 

One  of  the  final  caufes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing 
that  is  great,  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of  our 
being  has  fo  formed  the  foul  of  man,  that  nothing  but 
himfelf  can  be  its  lafr,  adequate,  and  proper  happinefs. 
jBecaufe,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happinefs  mull 
arife  from  the  contemplation  of  his  Being,  that  he  might 
give  our  fouls  a  juft  relilla  of  fuch  a  contemplation,  he 
has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
what  is  great  or  unlimited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a 
very  pleafmg  motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rifes  at 
the  con fi deration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  confequence,  will  im 
prove  into  the  higheit  pitch  of  a&onifhment  and  devo 
tion  when  we  contemplate  his  natwre,  that  is  neither 
circumfcribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  comprehend 
ed  by  the  largeft  capacity  of  a  created  being* 

He  has  annexed  a  fecret  pleafure  to  the  idea  of  any 
thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage 
us  in  the  purfuit  after  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to 
fearch  into  the  wonders  of  his  creation;  for  every  new 
idea  brings  fuch  a  pleafure  along  with  it  as  rewards  any 
pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquifition,  and  confequent- 
!y  ferves  as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  frefh  difcoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  oivtt 
fpedcs  pleafant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to 
multiply  their  kind,,  and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants  ; 
for  it  is  very  remarkable  that  wherever  Nature  is  croft  in 
the  production  of  a  inonfter  (the  refult  of  any  unna 
tural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its 
likenefs,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures  ;  fo 
that  unlefs  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of 
their  own  fpecies,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  earth  unpeopled* 

5  I. 
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In  the  laft  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  all  other  objects  pleafant,  or  rather  has  made 
i'o  imny  objects  appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render 
the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  delightful.     He  has 
given  almoft  every  thing  about  us  the  power  of  railing 
an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  :  fo  that  it  is  im- 
potfible  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldnefs  or  in 
difference,  and  to  furvey  fo  many  beauties  without  a  fe- 
cret  fatisfa&ion  and  complacency.  Things  would  make 
but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  faw  them  only 
in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reafon 
can  we  aflign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  thofe  ideas 
which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exifts  in  the 
objects  themfelves,  (for  fuch  are  light  and  colours)  were 
it  not  to  add  fupernumerary  ornaments  to  the  univerfe, 
and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?  We 
are  every  where  entertained  with  pleafing  mows  and 
apparitions,  we  difcover  imaginary  glories  in  the  Hea 
vens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  lee  fome  of  this  vifionary 
beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation;  but  what  a 
rough  uniightly  fketch  of  nature  mould  we   be  enter 
tained  with,   did  all  her  colouring  difappear,  and  the 
feveral  diitmcHoas  of  light  and  made  vanilh?  In  fhort, 
our  fouls  are  at  prefent  delightfully  loft  and  bewildered 
in  a  plea-ling  delufion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the  en 
chanted  hero  in  a  romance,  who  fees  beautiful  caftles, 
woods  and  meadows ;  and  at  the  fame  time  hears  the 
warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  ftreams ;  but  upon, 
the  finishing  of  fome  fecret  fpell,   the  fantaftic  fcene 
breaks  up,  and  the  difconfolate  knight  finds  himfelf 
on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  folitary   defart.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  fomething  like  this  may  be  the  ftate  of 
the  foul  after  its  firft  reparation,  in  refpect  of  the  images 
it  will  receive  from  matter,  though  indeed  the  ideas  of 
colours  are  fo  pteafmg  a»d  beautiful  in  the  imagina 
tion,  that  it  is  portable  the  foul  will  not  be  deprived  of 
them,  but  perhaps  find  them  excited  by  fome  other  oc- 
cafional  caufe,  as  they  are  at  prefent  by  the  different 
impreflions  of  the  fubtle  matter  on  the  organ  of  fight. 

I  have  here  fuppofed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted 
with  that  great  modern  difcover)',  which  is  at  prefent 
Btuwfally  acknowledged  by  all  the  enquirers  into  na- 
E  2  turaj 
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tural  philofophy:  namely,  that  light  and  colours,  as  ap 
prehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the 
mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  exiitence  in  mat 
ter  *.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incon- 
teflably  by  many  modern  philofophers,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  the  fmeft  fpeculations  in  that  fcience,  if  the  Englim. 
reader  would  fee  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may 
find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Efiay  on  Human  Underftanding.  O** 

*  See  Dr.  REID'S  "  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  j"  aad  Drt 
BEATTIE'S  "  Efiay  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth." 

**  By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  his  Office. 


The  following  letter  of  STEELE   to  ADDISON,  is  re. 
printed  here  from  the  original  publication  in  folio* 

f  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  June  24,  1712. 

IW  O  U  L  D  not  divert  the  courfe  of  your  difcourfes 
when  you  ftem  bent  upon  obliging  the  world  with 
a  train  of  thinking,  which  rightly  attended  to,  may 
render  the  life  of  every  man  who  reads  it,  more  eaiy 
and  happy  for  the  future.  The  pieafures  of  the  ima 
gination  are  what  bewilder  life,  when  reafon  and 
judgment  do  not  interpofe ;  it  is  therefore  a  worthy 
aclion  in  you  to  look  carefully  in  to  the  powers  of  fancy, 
that  other  men  from  the  knowledge  of  them  may 
improve  their  joys  and  allay  their  griefs,  by  a  juit 
ufe  of  that  faculty:  I  fay,  Sir,  I  would  not  inter 
rupt  you  in  the  progrefs  of  this  difcourfe,  but  if  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  of  inferring  this  Letter  in  your 
next  Paper,  you  will  do  fome  fervice  to  the  public, 
though  not  in  fo  noble  a  way  of  obliging,  as  that  of 
improving  their  minds.  Allow  me,  Sir,  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  defign  (of  which  I  am  partly  author) 
though  it  tends  to  no  greater  a  good  than  that  of  get 
ting  money.  1  moulcnnot  hope  for  the  favour  of  a 
phiiofopher  in  this  matter,  if  it  were  not  attempted 
under  all  the  reftricl:ions  which  you  fages  put  upon 
private  acquifitions.  The  firit  purpoie  which  every 
good  man  is  to  propofe  to  hirnielf,  is  the  fervice  of  his 

*  prince 
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prince  and  country,  after  that  is  done,  he  cannot  add 
to  himfelf,   but  he  mull  alfo  be  beneficial  to  them, 
This  fcheme  of  gain  is  not  only  confiftent  with  that 
end,  but  has  its  very  being  in  fubordination  to  it  ; 
for  no  man  can  be  a  gainer  here  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  himfelf  or  fome  other  muft  fucceed  in  their  deal 
ings  with  the  government.     It  is  called  the  Multi 
plication  Table,  and  is  fo  far  calculated  for  the  im 
mediate  fervice  of  her  Majefty,  that  the  fameperfon 
who  is  fortunate  in  the  lottery  of  the  itate  may  re 
ceive  yet  further  advantage  in  this.  Table.     And  I 
am  fure  nothing  can  be  more  pleafing  to  her  gracious 
temper  than   to  find  out  additional  methods  of  in- 
creafing  their  good  fortune  who  adventure  any  thing 
in  her  fervice,  or  laying  occafions  for  others  to  be 
come  capable  of  ferving   their  country  who  are  at 
prefent  in  too  low  circumitances  to  exert  themfelves. 
The  manner  of  executing  the  defign  is  by  giving  out 
receipts  for  half  guineas  received,  which  mall  entitle 
the  fortunate  bearer  to  certain  fums  in  the  Table,  as 
is  fet  forth  at  large  in  the  propofals  printed  the  23d 
inftant.     There  is  another  circumftance  in  this  de- 
fign  which  gives  me  hopes  of  your  favour  to  it,  and 
that  is  what  Tulfy  advifes,  to  wit,   that  the  benefit  is 
made  as  diffufive  as  poffible.     Every  one  that  has  half 
a  guinea  is  put  into  the  pofiibility  from  that  fmall 
fum  to  raife  to  himfelf  an  eafy  fortune,  when  thefe 
little  parcels  of  wealth  are,  as  it  were,  thus  thrown  back 
again  into   the  redonation  of  providence,   we  are  to 
expect  that  fome  who  live  under  hardfhips  or  obfcu- 
rity,   may  be  produced  to  the  world  in   the  figure 
they  deferve  by  this  means.     I  doubt  not  but   this 
laft  argument  will  have  force  with  you,  and  I  cannot 
add  another  to  it,  but  what  your  feverity  will,  I  fear, 
very  little  regard,  which  is  that  I  am, 

'SIR, 

(  Your  greateft  admirer, 

'  RICHARD  STEELE.* 


See  the  advertifement  annexed  to  N°  417,  and  rote  in  this  edition. 
The  advertifement  referred  to,  and   the  Letter  here  given,  are  re- 
fiored  from  the  original  Papers  in  folio,  having  been  dropped  in  aH 
editions. 

E  3  Wednefday, 
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works  of  nature  more  fhafant  to  the  imagination 
than  thofc  of  art.  The  works  of  nature  Jlill  more  $leu- 
fanty  the  more  they  refemble  thcfe  of  art.  J'he  works 
of  art  more  pleafant,  the  more  they  ref smile  thcfe  of  na 
ture.  Qur  Engliih  plantations  and  gardens  confidcr- 
s.d  in  tht  foregoing  light. 


•  "• Alterius  Jtc 

Alter  a  pofcit  c£em  res>  &  conjui  at  amice. 

Hoi\  Ars  Poet.  v.  41 1» 

But  mutually  they  need  each  other's  help.. 

ROSCOMMON* 

*  .  .* 

IF  we  confider  the  works  of  Nature  and  Art,  as  they 
are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  fhall 
find  the  laft  very  defective,  in  comparifon  of  the  for 
mer;  for  though  they  may  fometimes  appear  as  beauti 
ful  or  ftrange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that 
vaitnefs  and  immenfity,  which  afford  fo  great  an  enter 
tainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may 
be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can  never  fhew 
herielf  fo  auguft  and  magnificent  in  the  defign.  There 
is  fo  me  thing  more  bold  and  mafterly  in  the  rough  carc- 
lefsftrokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  em- 
bellifhments  of  art.  The  beauties  of  the  molt  flately 
garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compafs,  the  imagina- 


PAPER  IV.     On  the  Pkafuies  of  the  Imagination.     See   the 
three  preceding  and  ths  eight  following  Tapers. 
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tion  immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  fome- 
thing  elfe  to  gratify  her ;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  na 
ture,  the  fight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confine 
ment,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,, 
without  any  certain  flint  or  number.  For  this  reafon 
we  always  fin-d  the  poet  in  love  with  the  country  life, 
where  nature  appears  in  the  greateft  perfection,  and 
furnifhes  out  all  thofe  fcenes  that  are  moil  apt  to  de 
light  the  imagination. 

Scriptorum  chorus  smnis  atnat  nemus,  &  fuglt  urles* 

Hor.  2.  Ep.  ii.  77, 

To  grottoes  and  to  groves  we  run, 
To  eafe  and  filence  ev'ry  Mufe's  fon.  POPS,- 

Hie  fecura  quies,  &  ticfcia  falkre  witce, 
Dives  opum  <v  fir  i  arum  ;   Inc  latis  otia  fttndis, 
Spelunctfy  <vivique  lacus  ;   Inc  frigida  Te?npet 
Mugittifque  bourn,  mollef^iie  fub  arhore  fomni. 

Virg.  Georg.  \\.-\-fi* 

Here  eafy  quiety  a  fecure  retreat, 

A  harmlefs  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 

With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  blefs, 

And  rural  pleafures  crown  his  happinefs. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undifturb'd  with  noifer 

The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 

Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow'ry  pride 

Of  meads,  and  ftreams  that  through  the  valley  glide  j 

And  Ihady  groves  that  eafy  fleep  invite, 

And,  after  toilfome  days,  a  fweet  repofe  at  night. 

D  R  y  D  E  N> 

But  tho'  there  are  feveral  of  thofe  wild  fcenes,  that 
•are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  fhows ;  yet  we 
find  the  works  of  nature  ilill  more  pleafant,  the  more 
they  referable  thofe  of  art :  for  in  this  cafe  our  pleafure 
riles  from  a  double  principle;  from  the  agreeablenefs  of 
the  objecls  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  fimilitude  to  other 
objects.  We  are  pleafed  as  well  with  comparing  their 
beauties,  as  with  furveying  them,  and  can  reprefent  them- 
to  our  minds,  either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  take  delight  in  a  profpeft  which, is  well  laid  our, 
E  v  and 
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and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods  and 
rivers ;  in  thole  accidental  landikips  of  trees,  clouds  and 
cities,  that  are  fometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  mar 
ble  ;  in  the  curious  fret- work  of  rocks  and  grottoes ; 
and  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  fuch  a  variety  or 
regularity  as  may  feem  the  effeft  of  defign  in  what  we 
call  the  works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rife  in  value  according  as 
they  more  or  lefs  referable  thofe  of  art,  we  may  be  lure 
that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater  advantage  from 
their  refemblance  of  fuch  as  are  natural ;  becaufe  here 
the  fimilitude  is  not  only  pleafant,  but  the  pattern  mere 
perfeft.  The  prettied  landikip  I  ever  faw,  was  one 
drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  flood  oppo- 
fite  on  one  fide  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to 
a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics, 
litre  }ou  might  difcover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of 
the  water  in  ftrong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture 
of  a  fhip  entring  at  one  end,  and  failing  by  degrees 
through  the  whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared 
the  green  fhadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the 
wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature, 
leaping  about  upon  the  wall.  I  mud  confefs,  the  no- 
velty  of  fuch  a  light  may  be  one  occafion  of  its  plea- 
fantnefs  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  its  chief  rea- 
fon  is  its  near  refemblance  to  nature,  as  it  does  not 
only,  like  other  pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure, 
but  the  motion  of  the  things  it  reprefents. 

We  have  before  obferved,  that  there  is  generally  in 
nature  fomething  more  grand  and  auguft,  than  what  we 
meet  with  in  the  curiofities  of  art.  When,  therefore, 
we  fee  this  imitated  in  any  meafure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler 
and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleafure,  than  what  we  receive 
from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of  art. 
On  this  account  cur  Englifh  gardens  are  not  fo  enter 
taining  to  the  fancy  as  thofe  in  France  and  Italy,  where 
we  fee  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  foreit,  which  reprefent 
everywhere  an  artificial  rudenefs,  much  more  charming 
than  that  neatnefs  and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with 
in  thofe  of  our  own  country,  it  might,  indeed,  be  of  ill 
conference  to  the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to 

private 
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private  perfons,  to  alienate  fo  much  ground  from  pa£ 
turage,  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country 
that  is  fo  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater 
advantage.  But  why  may  not  a  whole  eftate  be  thrown 
into  a  kind  of  a  garden  by  frequent  plantations,  that 
may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit,  as  the  pleafure  of  the 
owner  ?  A  marih  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  moun 
tain  fhaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 
more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorn 
ed.  Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleaiant  profpeft,  and  if  the 
walks  weie  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them, 
if  the  natural  embroidery  cf  the  meadows  were  helped 
and  improved  by  fome  fniall  additions  of  art,  and  the 
feveral  rows  of  hedges  fet  off  by  trees  and  flowers, 
that  the  foil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might 
make  a  pretty  landlkip  of  his  own  poffeilions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell 
us  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  planta 
tions  cf  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule 
and  line;  becaufe  they  fay,  any  one  may  place  trees  irv 
equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They  choofe  rather 
to  mew  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and  there 
fore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  them- 
felve?.  They  hare  a  word,  it  feems,  in  their  lan 
guage,  by  which  they  exprefs  the  particular  beauty  of 
a  plantation  that  thus  ftrikes  the  imagination  at  firft 
fight,  without  difcovering  what  it  is  that  has  fo  agree 
able  an  effect.  .  Our  Britilh  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,, 
initead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it 
as  much  as  poffible.  Our  trees  rife  in  cones,  globes, 
and  pyramids.  We  fee  the  marks  of  the  fciflars  upon 
every  pUnt  and  buffi.  I  do  not  krrow  whetheM  am 
fmgular  in  my  opinion,  but  fo-r  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  dif* 
fufion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut 
and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot 
but  faney  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely 
more  delightful,  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the 
moil  finifhed  parterre.  But  as  our  great  modellers  of 
gardens  have  their  magazines  of  plants  to  difpofe  of, 
it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the  beautiftii 
plantations  of  fruit-trcvs,  aud  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
E  5  moilr 
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moft  turn  to  their  own  profit,  in  taking  off  their  ever 
greens,  and  the  like  moveable  plants,  with  which  their 
/hops  are  plentifully  Hocked.  O* 

*  By  ADD i SON,  from  his  Office* 
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Of  architecture,  as  it  affefls  the  imagination.  Great- 
nefs  in  architecture  relates  either  to  the  bulk  or  to  the 
manner.  Greatnejs  of  bulk  in  the  ancient  oriental 
buildings.  'The  ancient  accounts  of ' thefe  buildings  con 
firmed  >  I.  from  the  advantages  for  raijing  fuch  worts, 
in  the  frft  ages  of  the  <worldy  and  in  the  e after n  cli 
mates  :  2 .  F> om  fever  al  of  them  which  are  Jlill  extant* 
Inftances  hovu  greatnefs  of  manner  affects  the  imagi 
nation.  A  French  author* s  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft. 
Why  ccncave  and  convex  figures  give  a  greatnejs  of 
manner  to  works  of  architecture.  Every  thing  that 
fleafes  the  imagination  in  architecture,  is  either .  great  $ 
beautiful,  or  nevj. 


Adde  tot  egregias  urles,  operumque  labor  em. 

Virg.  Georg.  ii.  155* 

\Vitnefs  our  cities  of  illudrious  name. 
Their  coilly  labour,  and  llupendous  frame. 

DRYDEN. 

9  » 

HAVIN  G  already  mewn  how  the  fancy  is  affecl- 
ed  by  the  works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  con- 
fidered  in  general  both  the  works  of  nature  and 
cf  art,  how  they  mutually  affiit  and  complete  each  other 
in  forming  fuch  icenes  and  prcfpe&s  as  are  moil  apt 

*    »    * 

PAPER  V.     On  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination.     See  the  four 
and  fevCH  following  Papers. 

tQ 
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to  delight  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  I  mall  in  this 
Paper  throw  together  fome  reflections  on  that  parti 
cular  art,  which  has  a  more  immediate  tendency,  than 
any  other,  to  produce  thofe  primary  pleafures  of  the 
imagination,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  fubjeft  of 
this  diicourfe.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of  architecture, 
which  I  mail  confider  only  with  regard  to  the  light 
in  which  the  foregoing  Speculations  have  placed  it, 
\vithout  entering  into  thofe  rules  and  maxims  which 
the  great  mailers  of  architecture  have  laid  down,  and 
explained  at  large  in  numberlefs  treatifes  upon  that 
fubject. 

Greatmfsy  in  the  works  of  architecture,  may  be 
confidered  as  relating  to  the  bulk  and  body  of  the 
flrufture,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built.  As  for 
the  firft,  we  find  the  ancients,  efpecially  among  the 
eaftern  nations  of  the  world,  infinitely  fuperior  to  the 
moderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  Tower  of  Babel,  of  which  an 
old  author  fays,  there  were  the  foundations  to  be  feen 
in  his  time,  which  looked  like  a  fpacious  mountain  ; 
what  could  be  more  noble  than  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
its  hanging  gardens,  and  its  temple  to  Jupiter  Belus, 
that  role  a  mile  high  by  eight  feveral  ftories,  each  ftory 
a  furlong  in  height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the 
Babylonian  obfervatory.  I  might  here,  likewife,  take 
notice  of  the  huge  rock  that  was  cut  into  the  figure  of 
Semiramis,  with  the  fmaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the 
ihape  of  tributary  kings  ;  the  prodigious  bafon,  or  arti- 
ikial  lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Euphrates,  till  fuch 
time  as  a  new  canal  was  formed  for  its  reception,  with 
the  feveral  trenches  through  which  that  rher  was  con 
veyed.  1  know  there  are  perfons  who  look  upon  fome  of 
thefe  wonders  of  art  as  fabulous,  but  L  cannot  find  any 
ground  for  fuch  a  iufpicion,  unlefs  it  be  that  we  have 
no  fuch  works  among  us  at  prefent.  There  were  indeed- 
many  greater  advantages  for  building  in  thofe  times, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  have  been  met  with 
ever  fince.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful,  .men  • 
lived  generally  on  pafturage,  which  requires  a  much, 
i'maller  number  of  hands  than  agriculture.  There 
were  few  trades  to  employ  the  bufy  part  of  mankind, 
E  6  and 
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and  fewer  arts  and  fciences  to  give  work  to  men  of 
Speculative  tempers ;  and  what  is  more  than  all  the  reft, 
the  prince  was  abfolute;  fo  that  when  he  went  to  war, 
he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  whole  people:  as  we 
find  Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field, 
and  yet  overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
'I  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  me  was  at  peace,  and 
turning  her  thoughts  on  building,  that  (he  could  ac- 
compliln.  fuch  great  works,  with  fuch  a  prodigious  mul 
titude  of  labourers :  befides  that  in  her  climate,  there 
was  fmall  interruption  of  froils  and  winters,  which  make 
the  northern  workmen  lie  half  the  year  idle.  I  might 
mention  too,  among  the  benefits  of  the  climate,  what 
hiftorians  fay  of  the  earth,  that  it  fweated  out  a  bitu 
men,  or  natural  kind  of  mortar,  which  is  doubtlefs  the 
fame  with  that  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  as  contri 
buting  to  the  ilruclure  of  Babel.  Slims  they  ufed  infle&d 
of  mortar. 

In  Egypt  we  flill  fee  their  pyramids,  which  anfwer  to 
the  ddcripticns  that  have  been  made  of  them ;  and  I 
cjueftion  not  but  a  traveller  might  find  out;  fome  remain* 
of  the  labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole  province,  and 
had  a  hundred  temples  difpofed  among  its  feveral  quar 
ters  and  divifions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  thefe  eaftern  pieces  of» 
magnificence,  which  makes  a  figure  even  in  the  map 
of  the  word,  although  an  account  of  it  would  have 
been  thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall  itfelf  ftiil 
extant, 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  nobleft  buildings 
that  have  adorned  the  feveral  countries  of  the  world, 
It  is  this  which  has  fet  men  at  work  on  temples  and 
public  places  of  worfhip,  not  only  that  they  might,  by 
the  rr.agni licence  of  the  building,  invite  ih-e  deity  to 
refide  within  it,  but  that  fuch  llupendous  works  might, 
at  the  fame  lime,  open  the  mind  to  vail  conceptions^ 
and  fit  it  to  convene  with  die  divinity  of  the  place, 
For  every  thing  that  is  rrsajeftic  imprints  an  awfulnefs 
and  reverence  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  ilrikes 
in  with  the  natural  greatnefs  of  the  foci. 

jfl  the   fecond   place  we  are  to  con  fid  er  greatne.fs  of 
in  architecture,  which  has  fuch  force  upon  the 

imagination? 
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imagination,  that  a  fmall  building,  where  it  appears, 
fhall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas  than  one  of  twenty- 
times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner  is  ordinary  or  little. 
Thus,  perhaps,  a  man  would  have  been  more  aftomfh- 
ed  with  the  majeftic  air  that  appeared  in.  one  of  Ly- 
fippus's  ilatues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than 
the  life,  than  he  might  have  been  with  mount  Athos, 
had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according 
to*  the  propofal  of  Phidias  *,  with  a  river  in  one  hand, 
and  a  city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  difpofition  of  mind  he 
finds  in  himfelf,  at  his  firil  entrance  into  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  and  how  the  imagination  is  filled  with  fome- 
thing  great  and  amazing;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  con- 
fider  how  little,  in  proportion,  he  is  effected  with  the 
infide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  though  it  be  five  times 
larger  than  the  other;  which  can  arife  from  nothing 
elfe  but  the  greatnefs  of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and 
the  meannefs  in  the  other. 

I  have  feen  an  obfervation  upon  this  fubject  in  a 
French  author,  which  very  much  pleafed  me.  It  is  in 
Monfieur  Freart's  parallel  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
architecture.  I  (hall  give  it  the  reader  with  the  fame 
terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  ufe  of.  "  I  am  ob- 
"  ferving,  (fays  he)  a  thing,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
"  is  very  curious,  whence  it  proceeds,  that  in  the  fame 
•*  quantity  of  fuperficies,  the  one  manner  feems  great 
"  and  magnificent,  and  the  other  poor  and  trifling ; 
<c  the  reafon  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  fay  then,  that 
"  to  introduce  into  architecture  this  grandeur  of  man- 
"  ner,  we  ought  fo  to  proceed,  that  the  diviiion  of  the 
*'  principal  members  of  the  order  may  con  fid  but  of 
**  few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great  and  of  a  bold  and 
•'  ample  relievo,  and  fwelling ;  and  that  the  eye  be- 
"  holding  nothing  little  and  mean,  the  imagination. 
"  may  be  more  vigorously  touched  and  affected  \utn 
4<  the  work  that  ftands  before  it.  For  example  ;  in  a 
**  cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatmm  o-f  thecoiona,  the' 
"  coping,  the  iTiOJillions  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble 
."  ih,ow  by  their  graceful  productions,  if  we  fee  none  of 

*  D lacerates* 

"  that 
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"  that  ordinary  confufion  which  is  the  refult  of  thofe 
"  little  cavities,  quarter   rounds  of  the  ailragal,  and- 
"  J  know  not  h'ow  many  other  intermingled  particulars,- 
"  which  produce   no  effect  in  great  and  mafiy  works,/ 
"  and  which  very   unprofiiably  take  up  place   to  the 
(<  prejudice  of  the   principal  member,  it  is  moil  cer- 
ft   tain  that  this  manner  will  appear  folemn  and  great  j, 
"  as  on  the  contrary,  'that  it  will  have  but  a  poor  and 
"  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  thofe 
"  fmaller   ornaments,   which   divide   and   fcatter  the 
•'*  angles  of  the  fight  into  fuch  a  multitude  of  rays,, 
"  fo  preiled  together  that  the  whole  will  appear  but  a- 
'*  con fu lion.'* 

.Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  none- 
that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and   the  con 
vex,  and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient  and  modern  archi-- 
teciure,  as  well   in  the  remote  parts  of  China,    as  in 
countries  nearer  home,   that  round  pillars  and  vaulted* 
roofs  make  a  great  part  of  thofe  buildings  which  are 
defigned  for  pomp  and  magnificence.     The  reafon  I 
take  to  be,  becaufe  in   thefe   figures  we  generally  fee* 
more  of  the  body,  than  in  thofe  of  other  kinds.    Th?ro 
are,  indeed,  figures  of  bodies,  where  the  eye  may  take- 
in  two  thirds  of  the  furface ;   but  as  in  fuch  bodie?  the 
fight  mull  fplit  upon  feveral  angles,  it  does  not  take  in 
one  uniform  idea,   but  feveral  ideas  of  the  fame  kind.. 
Look  upon  the  outfide  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  fur- 
rounds  it ;  look  upon  the  infide,  and  at  one  glance  you 
have  all  the  profpecl:  of  it ;  the  intire  concavity  falls 
into  your  eye  at  once,  the  fight  being  as  the  center  that 
colleds  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of  the  whole  cir- 
eumference:  in  a  fquare  pillar,   the  fight  often  takes- 
in   but  a  fourth  part   of  the  furface;  and  in  a  fquare 
concave,  mufl  move  up  and  down  to  the  different  tides, 
before  it  is  mailer  of  all  the  inward  furface.     For  this 
reafon,  the  fancy  is  infinitely  more  ftruck  with  the  view 
ef  the  open  air,  and  fkies,  that  palfes  through  an  arch, 
than  what  comes  through  a  fquare,  or  any  other  figure. 
The  figure  of  the  rainbow  does  not  contribute  lefs  to 
its  magnificence,  than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it 
is   very   poetically  defcribed    by  the    fon   of  Sirach: 
*'  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praife  him  that  made 
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*'  it ;  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  brightnefs ;  it  encom- 
*'  pafies  the  heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the 
"  hands  of  the  Moil  High  have  bended  it." 

Having  thus  fpoken  of  that  greatnefs  which  affects 
the  mind  in  architecture,  1  might  next  ihew  the  plea- 
ftire  that  rifes  in  the  imagination  from  what  appears 
new  and  beautiful  in  this  art;  but  as  every  beholder 
has  naturally  a  greater  tafte  of  thefe  two  perfections 
in  every  building  which  offers  itfelf  to  his  view,  than- 
of  that  which  I  have  hitherto  confidered,  I  mail  not 
trouble  my  readers  with  any  reflections  upon  it.  It 
is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  art  which  pleafes  the- 
imaginadon,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,,  or  beau 
tiful.  O* 

*  By  ADD i SON)  dated  apparently  from  his  Qjfict. 

Whereas  the  propofal  called  the  Multiplication  Table  Is  under  an 
Tntbrmation  from  the  Attorney  Ceneral,  in  humble  fubmifiion  and 
duty  to  her  Majelty,  the  faid  undertaking  is  laid  down,  and  attend 
ance  is  this  day  given  in  Ship-yard  in  Bartholomew-hnt,  to  repay 
the  fums.  chat  have  been  paid  into  the  faid  Table  without  deduction-. 
SPECT.  in  fifof  N°  4^7.  SccSrtcT.  N°4i3.  Ad  Jinem* 
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*The  fecondary  pleafures  of  the  imagination.  The  feve- 
ral  fources  of  thefe  pleafures y  (ttatuary,  painting,  de- 
fcription,  and  mufic)  compared  together.  T'he  final 
cauie  of  our  receiving  pleafure  from  ibefe  federal 
fources.  Of  defcriptions  in  particular.  The  power 
of  words  over  the  imagination.  Why  one  reader  more 
pieafed  ivith  defcriptions  than  another. 


Quatenus  hoc  Jimile  eft  QcuHsy  quod  mente  <videmus. 

Lucr.  iv.  754, 

*  So  far  as  what  we  fee  with  our  minds  bears  firai- 
iitude  to  what  we  fee  with  our  eyes.' 


IAt  nrft  divided  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination 
into  fuch  as  arife  from  objects  that  are  actually  be- 
fore  our  eyes,  or  that  once  entered  in  at  our  eyes* 
and  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  mind  either  bare 
ly  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occafion  of  fomething. 
without  us,  as  flattie?*-,  or  defcriptions.  We  have  al 
ready  confidered  the  firft  divifion,  and  (hall  therefore 
Bitter  on  the  other,  which,  for  diilinclion  lake,  1  have- 
called  the  fecondary  pleafures  of  the  imagination* 
When  I  fay  the  ideas  we  receive  from  ftatues,  defcrip 
tions,  or  fuch  like  occafions,  are  the  fame  that  were 
once  actually  in  our  view,  it  mull  not  be  underliood* 


PATER  VI.     On   the   fecondary  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination* 
See  the  five  preceding  and  fix  £oii&wiug  Patera* 

that 
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that  we  had  once  Teen  the  very  place,  action,  or  perfoit 
that  are  carved  or  defcribed.  It  is  fufficient,  that  we 
have  feen  places,  perfons,  or  actions  in  general  which 
bear  a  refemblance,  or  at  leaft  fome  remote  analogy, 
with  what  we  find  reprefented.  Since  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  once  flocked  with  parti 
cular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  vary  them  at 
her  own  pleafure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  reprefentation,y?#/#rf>7 
is  the  moil  natural,  and  mews  us  iomething  likeft  the 
object  that  is  reprefented.     To  make  ufe  of  a  common 
initance,  let  one,  who  is  born  blind,  take  an  image  in 
his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers  the  different 
furrows  and  impreffions  of  the  chifTel,  and  he  willeafily 
conceive  how  the  mape  of  a  man,  or  bead,  may  be  re 
prefented  by  it ;  but  mould  he  draw  his  hand  over  a 
picture,  where  all  is  fmooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never 
be  able  to  imagine  how  the  feveral  prominencies 'and 
depreffions  of  a  human  body  could  be  Ihewn  on  a  plain 
piece  of  canvas,  that  has  in  it  no  unevennefs  or  irregu 
larity.     Defcription  runs  yet  farther  from  the  things  it 
reprefents  than  painting;   for  a  picture  bears  a  real  re 
femblance  to  its  original,  which  letters  and  fyllables  are 
wholly  void  of.  Colours  fpeak  all  languages,  but  words 
are  underilood  only  by  fuch  a  people  or  nation.     For 
this  reafon,  though  men's  neceffities  quickly  put  them 
on  finding  out  fpeech,  writing  is  probably  of  a  later  in 
vention  than  painting;  particularly  we  are  told  that  in 
America,  when   the   Spaniards  firil  arrived  there,  ex- 
preffes  were  fent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint, 
and  the  news  of  his  country  delineated  by  the  ilrokes 
of  a  pencil,  which  was  a  more  natural  way  than  that 
of  writing,  though   at  the  fame  time  much  more  im 
perfect,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  draw  the  little  con 
nexions  of  fpeech,  or  to  give  the  picture  of  a  conjunc 
tion  or  an  adverb.     It  would  be  yet  more  ftrange,   to 
reprefent  vifible  objects   by  founds  that  have  no  ideas 
annexed  to  them,  and  to  make  fbmething  like  defcrip- 
tion  in  mujtc.     Yet  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  confufed 
imperfect  notions  of  this  nature  raifed  in  the  imagina 
tion  by  an  artificial  competition  of  notes ;  and  we  find 
that  great  mailers  in  the  art  are  able,  fometimes,  to 

fet 
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fet  their  hearers  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to 
overcafl  their  minds  with  melancholy  fcenes  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  deaths  aad  funerals,  or  to  lull  theminta 
plealing  dreams  of  groves  and  elyfiums. 

In  ail  thefe  in  (lances,  this  fecondary  pleafure  of  the- 
imagination  proceeds  from  that  action  of  the  mind, 
which  compares  the  ideas  arifing  from  the  original  ob- 
jecls  with  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  flatue,  piclure> 
defcription,  or  found  that  reprefents  them.  It  is  im- 
peilible  for  us  to  give  the  neceffary  reafon  why  this 
operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  fo  much  plea 
fure,  as  I  have  before  obferved  on  the  fame  occafion  j 
but  we  find  a  great  variety  of  entertainments  derived 
from  this  fingle  principle:  for  it  is  this  that  not  only 
gives  us  a  reliih  cf  llatuary,  painting  and  defcription, 
but  makes  us  delight  in  all  the  actions  and  arts  of 
mimickry.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  feveral  kinds  of 
wirpleafant,  which  con  flits,  as  I  have  formerly  fhewn» 
in  the  affinity  of  ideas  :  and  we  may  add,  it  is  this  alfo 
that  raifes  the  little  fatisfaftion  we  fometimes  find  in  the 
different  forts  of  faHe  wit ;  whether  it  coafiih  in  the 
affinity  of  letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrolHc;  or  of  fyl- 
lables,  as  in  doggrel  rhimes,  echoes;  or  of  words,  a& 
in  puns,  quibbles ;  or  of  a  whole  fentence  or  poem,  as 
v/ings  and  altars.  The  final  caufe,  probably,  of  an 
nexing  pleafure  to  this  operation  of  the  mind,  was  to> 
quicken  and  encourage  us  in  our  fearches  after  truth,, 
fmce  the  diftinguiming  one  thing  from  another,  and  the 
right  difcerning  betwixt  our  ideas,  depends  wholly  upon 
our  comparing  them  together,  and  obferving  the  con- 
gruity  or  difagreement  that  appears  among  the  feverat 
works  of  nature. 

But  I  mall  here  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  pleafures  of 
the  imagination,  which  proceed  from  ideas  raifed  by 
words,  becaufe  mod  of  the  obfervations  that  agree  with, 
defcriptions,  are  equally   applicable  to  painting  and 
ftatuary. 

Words,  when  well  chofen,  have  fo  great  a  force  ir* 
them,  that  a  deicription  often  gives  us  more  lively  ideas 
than  the  fight  of  things  themfelves.  The  reader  finds 
a  fcene  drawn  in  ftronger  colours,  and  painted  more 
to  the  life  iu  his  imagination,  by  the  help  of  words 

than- 
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than  by  an  actual  furvey  of  the  fcene  which  they  de-^ 
fcribe.  In  this  cafe  the  poet  feems  to  get  the  better  of 
nature;  he  takes,  indeed,  the  landfkip  after  her,  but 
gives  it  more  vigorous  touches,  heightens  it  beauty,, 
and  fo  enlivens  die  whole  piece,  that  the  images  which 
flow  from  the  objects  themfelves  appear  weak  and: 
faint,  in  cotnparifon  of  thofe  that  come  from  the  ex» 
preffions.  The  reafon,  probably,  may  be,  becaufe  ill 
the  furvey  of  any  object,  we  have  only  fo  much  of  it 
painted  on  the  imagination  as  comes  in  at  the  eye  ; 
but  in  its  defcription,  the  poet  gives  us  as  free  a  view 
of  it  us  he  pleaies,  and  discovers  to  us  feveral  parts, 
that  either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of 
our  fight  when  we  firft  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any 
object,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  pi- 
three  fimple  ideas ;  but  when  the  poet  reprefents  it, 
he  may  either  give  us  a  more  complex  idea  of  it,  or 
only  raife  in  us  fuch  ideas  as  are  moil  apt  to  affect  the- 
imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  feveral  readers,  who  are  all  ac 
quainted  with  the  fame  language,  and  know  the  mean 
ing  of  the  words  they  read,  mould  neverthelefs  have  a 
different  relifh  of  the  fame  defcriptions.  We  find  one 
tranfported  with  a  pa/Tage,  which  another  runs  over 
with  coldnefs  and  indifference,  or  finding  the  repre- 
fentation  extremely  natural,  v/here  another  can  per 
ceive  nothing  of  likenefs  and  conformity.  This  dif 
ferent  tafle  muft  proceed  either  from  the  perfection  of 
imagination  in  one  more  than  in  another,  or  from  the  dif 
ferent  ideas  that  feveral  readers  affix  to  the  fame  words. 
For,  to  have  a  true  relifli,  and  form  a  right  judgment 
of  a  defcription,  a  man  fliould  be  born-  with  a  good 
imagination,  and  muft  have  well  weighed  the  force 
and  energy  that  lie  in  the  feveral  words  of  a  language,, 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  diitinguifh  which  are  moil  figniiicant 
and  expreffive  of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what  addi 
tional  llrength  and  beauty  they  are  capable  of  receiv 
ing  from  conjunction  with  others.  The  fancy  muft  be 
warm,  to  retain  the  print  of  thofe  images  it  hath  re 
ceived  from  outward  objects,  and  the  judgment  dif- 
cerning,  to  know  what  expreffions  are  molt  proper  to 

clothe 
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clothe  and  adorn  them  to  the  beft  advantage.  A  man 
who  is  deficient  in  either  of  thefe  refpects,  though 
he  may  receive  the  general  notion  of  a  deicription, 
can  never  fee  diitinctly  all  its  particular  beauties. 
As  a  perfon  with  a  weak  fight  may  have  the  confufed 
profpeft  of  a  place  that  lies  before  him,  without  en 
tering  into  its  feveral  parts,  or  difcerning  the  variety  of 
its  colours  in  their  full  glory  and  perfection.  O* 

*  By  ADDISOK,  datedj  it  feems,  from  his  Office* 

At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-lane,  not  adled  thefe  fifteen  years ; 
©n  Tuefday  next  July  ift.  will  be  revived  the  Second  Part  of  the  De- 
ftruction  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus  Vefpafian.  The  part  of  Titus  by 
Mr.  Booth;  Phraartez,  Mr.  Mills;  Tiberius,  Mr.  Keene ;  John, 
Mr.  Powell;  Berenice,  Mrs.  Rogers;  Clarona,  Mrs.  Btadfhaw. 
N.  B.  The  company  will  continue  to  act  on  every  Tuefday  and  Fri 
day  during  the  fummer  feafon.  By  her  Majefty's  command,  no 
pcrfons  are  to  be  admitted  behind  the  fcenes. 


Saturday, 
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ffow  a  whole  fet  of  ideas  hang  together,  &c.  A  na 
tural  caufe  ajjigned  for  it.  Hovu  to  perfect  the  imagi 
nation  of  a  writer.  Who  among  the  ancient  poets  had 
this  faculty  in  its  greatejl  perfeflion.  Homer  excelled 
in  imagining  what  is  great  ;  Virgil  in  imagining  what 
is  beautiful ;  Ovid  ///  imagining  'what  is  ne-tv.  Our 
own  countryman  Milton  <very  per f eft  in  all  ihefe  three 
refpefts. 


Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  femel 
Nafcentem  pi  ad  do  lumine 

Non  ilium  labor  IJlhmius 
Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger,  &c« 

Sed  qu<e  Tibur  a qvse  fertile  per fluunty 

Et  fpijj'f?  nemorum  com& 
Fingent  sEolio  carmine  nobilem.  Hor.  Od.  iii.    I. 

*  He,  on  whofe  birth  the  Lyric  Queen 
Of  numbers  fmil'd,  fhall  never  grace 
The  Ifthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  feen 
Firfl  in  the  fam'd  Olympic  race. 

*  But  him  the  ftreams  that  warbling  flow 
Rich  Tibur's  fertile  meads  along, 

And  fhady  groves,  his  haunts  lhall  know 

The  mailer  of  th*  .ZEolian  fong.'       ATTERBURY, 

*  * 

# 

WE   may   obferve,  that  any  fingle  circumftance 
of  what  we  have  formerly  feen  often  raifes  up 
a  whole  fcene  of  imagery,  and  awakens  num- 
berlefs  ideas  that  before  flept  in  the  imagination  ;  fuch 

%         * 

^ 

PAPER  VII.     On  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination     See  the  fix 
preceding  and  five  following  Papers, 

a  par- 
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a  particular  fmell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on 
a  fudden,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  gardens 
where  we  firft  met  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  into  view 
-all  the  variety  of  images  that  once  attended  it.  Our 
imagination  takes  the  hint,  and  leads  us  unexpectedly 
into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows.  We  may 
further  obferve,  when  the  fancy  thus  reflects  on  the 
fcenes  that  have  pall  in  it  formerly,  thofe,  which  were 
at  firft  pleafant  to  behold,  appear  more  fo  upon  re 
flection,  and  that  the  memory  heightens  the  delight- 
fulnefs  of  the  original.  A  Cartefian  would  account 
for  both  thefe  inilances  in  the  following  manner. 

The  fet  of  ideas  which  we  received  from  fuch  a  pro- 
fpect  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  the  fame 
time,  have  a  fet  of  traces  belonging  to  them  in  the 
brain,  bordering  very  near  upon  one  another;  when, 
therefore,  any  one  of  thefe  ideas  arifes  in  the  imagi 
nation,  and  confequently  difpatches  a  flow  of  animal 
fpirits  to  its  proper  trace,  thefe  fpirits,  in  the  violence 
of  their  motion,  run  not  only  into  the  trace,  to  which 
they  were  more  particularly  directed,  but  into  feveral 
of  thofe  that  He  about  it.  By  this  means  they  awaken 
other  ideas  of  the  fame  fet,  which  immediately  deter 
mine  a  new  difpatch  of  fpirits,  that  in  the  fame  man 
ner  open  other  neighbouring  traces,  till  at  laft  the 
whole  let  of  them  is  blown  up,  and  the  whole  profped 
or  garden  flourifhes  in  the  imagination.  But  becaufe 
the  pleafure  we  received  from  thefe  places  far  fur. 
mounted,  and  overcame  the  little  difagreeablenefs  we 
found  in  them  ;  for  this  reafon  there  was  at  firft  a 
wider  paflage  worn  in  the  pleafure  traces,  and  on  the 
contrary,  fo  narrow  a  one  in  thofe  which  belonged  to 
the  difagreeable  ideas,  that  they  were  quickly  ftopt  up, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  animal  fpirits, 
and  confequently  of  exciting  any  unpleafant  ideas  in 
the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire,  whether  the  power  of 
imagining  things  ftrongly  proceeds  from  any  greater 
perfection  in  the  foul,  or  from  any  nicer  texture  in  the 
brain  of  one  man  than  of  another.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  a  noble  writer  fhould  be  born  with  this  faculty  in 
its  full  ftrength  and  vigour,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  receive 

lively 
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lively 'Ideas  from  outward  obje&s,  to  retain  them  long, 
and  -to  range  them  together,  upon  occafion,  in  fuch 
Jigures  and  reprefentations,  as  are  moil  likely  to  hit 
the  fancy  of  the  reader.  A  poet  mould  take  as  much 
pains  in  forming  his  imagination,  as  a  philofopher  in 
cultivating  his  underftanding.  He  mail  gain  a  due 
reliih  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  thoroughly  con- 
verfant  in  the  various  fcenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  ftored  with  country  images,  if  he  would 
go  beyond  paftoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry,  he 
ought  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  pomp  and  magni 
ficence  of  courts.  He  mould  be  very  well  verfed  in 
every  thing  that  is  noble  and  ftately  in  the  productions 
of  art,  whether  it  appear  in  painting  or  iiatuary,  in 
the  great  works  of  architecture  which  are  in  their  pre- 
fent  glory,  or  in  the  ruins  of  thofe  which  flourimed  in 
former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  thefe  help  to  open  a  man's 
thoughts,  and  to  enlarge  his  imagination,  and  will 
therefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of  writing, 
if  the  author  knows  how  to  make  right  ufe  of  them. 
And  among  thofe  of  the  learned  languages  who  excel 
in  this  talent,  the  moil  perfect  in  their  feveral  kinds 
are  perhaps  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  firft 
#rikes  the  imagination  wonderfully  with  what  is  great, 
the  fecond  with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  laft  with 
what  is  Itrange.  Reading  the  Iliad,  is  like  travelling 
through  a  country  uninhabited,  where  the  fancy  is  en 
tertained  with  a  thouiand  favage  profpefts  of  vail  de- 
ierts,  wide  uncultivated  marihes,  huge  forefts,  mifhapen  v 
rocks  and  precipices.  On  the  contrary,  the  JEneid  is 
like  a  well  ordered  garden,  where  it  is  impoilible  to 
find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or  to  cait  our  eyes  upon 
a  fmgle  fpot,  that  does  not  produce  fome  beautiful 
plant  or  flower.  But  when  we  are  in  the  Metamor- 
phofis  we  are  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  fee 
nothing  but  fcenes  of  magic  lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  defcribing  a 
battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  cr  a  god.  Virgil  is  ne 
ver  better  pleafed,  than  when  he  is  in  his  Elynum,  or 
copying  out  an  entertaining  picture.  Homer's  epi 
thets  generally  mark  out  what  is  great.  Virgil's 

what 
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what  is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnifi 
cent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  firfl  Iliad, 
nor  more  charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  firil 


H, 

CCfOC, 


Jliad.  i.  52$. 

He  fpoke,  and  awful  bends  his  fable  brows  ; 
Shakes  his  ambrofial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  ftamp  of  fate,  and  fanction  of  the  God: 
High  heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  fjgnal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  center  (hook.  POPE. 

Dixif  &  avertens  rofea  cervice  refuljit  : 
Ambrofiteque  co?n<$  di*vinum  <vertice  odorcm 
Spirawre  :   Pedes  weftis  defluxit  ad  imos, 
£t  vera  inceffu  patuit  Dea  -  ^)n.  i.  4o6t 

Thus  having  faid,  me  turn'd  and  made  appear 
Her  neck  refulgent,  and  difhevel'd  hair  ; 
Which,  flowing  from  her  fhou  Iders  reach'd  theground, 
And  widely  fpread  ambrofial  fcents'around  : 
In  length  of  train  defcends  her  fweeping  gown, 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  Love  is  known* 

DRYDEN. 

Homer's  perfons  are  moft  of  them  godlike  and  terrible  ; 
Virgil  has  fcaice  admitted  any  into  his  poem,  who  are 
not  beautiful,  and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make 
his  hero  fo. 


'lumenque  j 
Purpureuniy  et  IfStos  oculii  affla'uit  honores, 

JEn.  i.  5991 

And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  fparkling  grace, 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face. 

DRYDEN 

In 
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In  a  word,  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  fublime  ideas, 
and,  1  believe,  has  raifed  the  imagination  of  all  the 
good  poets  that  have  come  after  him.  1  mall  only  in- 
itance  Horace,  who  immediately  takes  fire  at  the  firil 
hint  of  any  paflage  in  the  liiad  or  OdyfTey,  and  al 
ways  rifes  above  himfelf,  when  he  has  Homer  in  his 
view.  Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into  his  ^Eneid,  all 
the  pleating  fcenes  his  fubject  is  capable  of  admitting, 
and  in  his  Georgics  has  given  us  a  collection  of  the 
moil  delightful  kindfkips  that  can  be  made  out  of  fields 
and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  fwarms  of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphofes,  has  fhewn  us  how  the 
imagination  may  be  afTec~ted  by  what  is  fcrange.  He 
defcribes  a  miracle  in  every  ilory,  and  always  gives  us 
the  tight  of  fome  new  creature  at  the  end  of  it.  His 
art  confiiis  chiefly  in  well  timing  his  defcription,  be 
fore  the  firil  fhape  is  quite  worn  off,  and  the  new  one 
perfectly  finimetl  ;  fo  that  he  every  where  entertains 
us  with  fomething  we  never  faw  before,  and  (hews 
moniler  after  monfter  to  the  end  of  the  Metamor 
phofes. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  mafler  in 
all  thefe  arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  1  think 
Milton  may  pafs  for  one  :  and  if  his  Paradife  Loft  falls 
fiiort  of  the  yEneid  or  Iliad  in  this  refpect,  it  proceeds 
rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  than  from  any  defect  of  genius  in  the  author. 
So  divine  a  poem  in  Englifh,  is  like  a  (lately  palace 
built  of  brick,  w litre  one  may  fee  architecture  in  as 
great  a  perfection  as  in  one  of  marble,  though  the 
materials  are  of  a  coarfer  nature.  But  to  contider  it 
only  as  it  regards  cur  prefent  fubjecl;  what  can  b^ 
conceived  greater  than  the  battle  of  angels,  the  ma- 
jjeiiy  of  Meifiah,  the  ftature  and  behaviour  of  Satan 
and  his  peers  !  What  more  beautiful  than  Pandaemo- 
niuxn,  paradife,  heaven,  angels,  Adam  and  Eve  ? 
What  more  flrange,  than  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  feveral  metarnorphofes  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
the  furpriling  adventures  their  leader  meets  with  in. 
his  fearch  after  paradife  ?  No  other  fubject  could  have 
furnimed  a  poet  with  fcenes  fo  proper  to  ftrike  the 

VOL,  VI.  F  imagine 
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imagination,  as  no  other  poet  could  have  painted  thofe 
icenes  in  more  itrong  and  lively  colours.  G* 

*  By  A  DIM  SON,  dated  probably  from  his  Office^  or  it  might  be 

written  originally,  at  Oxford. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  the  propofal  called  the  Multiplication  Table  is  under  ait 
information  from  the  Attorney  General,  in  humble  fubmilTion  and 
.duty  to  her  Majefty  the  laid  undertaking  is  laid  down,  and  atten 
dance  is  this  day  given,  at  ths  laft  houfe  on  the  left  hand  in  Ship-. 
"Yard,  Bartholomew-Lane,  in  order  to  repay  fuch  fums  as  have 
been  paid  in  the  laid  Table  without  deduction. 

See  the  Letter  annexed  to  N"  413  in  this  edition,  and  SWIFT'S 
"Works,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  169.  "  STEELE  was  arrefled  the  other 
*l  day  for  making  a  Lottery  directly  a^uinft  an  ad  of  parlia- 
**  ment,  &c." 

•f~4-t  On  fhe  ninth  of  this  month,  at  Drury-Lane,  for  the  bene 
fit  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  was  revived  a  play  that  had  not  been  adted 
for  three  years  before,  entitled,  "  The  Comical  Hiftory  of  Don 
"*'  Quixote."  The  part  of  Don  (Quixote  by  Mr.  Bowen  j  Sancho  by 
Mr.  Leigh  ;  Marcella  by  Mrs.  Bradfliaw ;  Mary  the  buckfome  by 
Mrs.  Bignell  }  the  Country  Maid  by  Mrs.  Sherborn  ;  and  all  the 
other  parts  to  the  beft  advantage.  Dances  by  Mr.  Thurmond  and 
-others  5  the  dance  of  two  Skippers  by  him  and  Mr.  Wade,  being  the 
£rft  time  of  his  dancing  in  public.  SPEC  T.  in  folio,  N°  400. 
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CONTENTS. 

Why  any  thing  that  is  unpleafant  to  behold,  phafes  the 
imagination  when  ivell  defcribed.  Why  the  imagina 
tion  receives  a  more  exquijite  pleafurc  from  the  de- 

.  fcription  of  --what  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful.  The 
pleajurq  Jiill  heightened,  if  what  is  defcribed  raifes 
paffion  in  the  mind.  Difagreeable  pajjions  phafittg 
when  raifed  by  apt  defcriptions.  Why  terror  and  grief 
are  pleajing  to  the  mind  when  excited  by  description. 
A  particular  advantage  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fic 
tion  have  to  pleafe  the  imagination.  What  liberties  are 
allowed  them. 


'feret  £5*  rub  us  of  per  amomum. 

Virg.  Eel.  iii.  89. 

The  ragged  thorn  fhall  bear  the  fragrant  rofe. 

*  * 

* 

TH  E  pleafures  of  thefe  fecondary  views  of  the 
imagination,  are  of  a  wider  and  more  univerfal 
nature  than  thofe  it  has  when  joined  with  fight ; 
for  not  only  what  is  great,  ftrange  or  beautiful,  buc 
any  thing  that  is  difagreeable  when  looked  upon, 
pleafes  us  in  an  apt  defcription.  Here,  therefore,  we 
mull  enquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleafure,  which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  the  adUon  of  the  mind,  which 
compares  the  ideas  that  arife  from  words,  wich  the 
ideas  that  arife  from  objects  thcmfclves ;  and  why  this 
operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  fo  much  plea- 


PA PER  VIII.     On  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination.     See  th* 
feven  preceding  and  three  following  Papers, 
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fure,  vve  have  before  confidered.  For  this  reafon 
therefore,  the  deicription  of  a  dunghill  is  pleafing-  to 
the  imagination,  if  the  image  be  reprefented  to  our 
minds  by  -ftutable  expreilions  ;  though  perhaps,  this 
may  be  more  properly  called  the  pleafure  of  the  under- 
Handing  than  of  the  fancy,  becaufe  we  are  not  fo 
much  delighted  wi;h  the  image  that  is  contained  in 
the  deicription,  as  with  the  aptneis  of  the  defcription 
to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  deicription  of  what  is  little,  common,  or 
.deformed,  be  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  the  de 
icription  of  what  is  great,  furprii'ing,  or -beautiful,  is 
much  more  fo  ;  becaufe  here  vve  are  not  only  delight 
ed  with  comparing  the  reprefentation  with  the  original,, 
but  are  highly  pleafed  wiih  the  original  itfelf.  Mod 
readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with  Milton's 
defcription  of  paradife,  than  of  hell  ;  they  are  both, 
perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  their  kind,  but  in  the  one 
the  bri.mftone  and  fulphur  are  not  fo  refre firing  to  the 
imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers  and  the  wiidernefs 
of  fweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumfrance  which  recom- 
jmends  a  deicription  more  than  all  the  reii,  and  that 
is,  if  it  r  prefents  to  us  fuch  objects  as  are  apt  to  raife 
a  fecret  ferment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to 
work  with  violence  upon  his  p^ffions.  For,  in  this 
cafe,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and  enlightened,  fo  that 
the  pleafure  becomes  more  univeifal,  and  is  feveral 
ways  qualified  to  entertain  us.  Thus  in  painting,  it 
is  pleafant  to  look  on  the  piclure  of  any  fr.ce,  where 
the  refemblance  is  hit,  but  the  pleafure  increafes,  if 
it  be  the  piclure  of  a -face  that  is  beautiful,  and  is  ftill 
greater,  if  the  beauty  be  foftened  with  an  air  of  me 
lancholy  or  forrow.  The  two  leading  paffions  which 
the  more  ferious  parts  of  poetry  endeavour  to  ftir  up 
in  us,  are  terror  and  pity.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
one  would  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  fuch 
paiTions  as  are  very  unpleafant  at  all  other  times,  are 
veiy  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper  defcriptions. 
It  is  not  ftrange,  that  we  ihould  take  delight  in 
fuch  paflages  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  ad 
miration,  love>  or  the  like  emotions  in  us,  becaufe 

they 
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they  never  rife  in  the  mind  without  an  inward  plea- 
fure  which  attends  them.  But  how  comes  it  to  pals, 
that  we  fhould  take  delight  in  being  terrified  or  de- 
jecled  by  a  defcription,  when  we  find  fo  much  unea!:- 
nefs  in  the  fear  or  grief  which  we  receive  from  any 
other  occafion  ? 

If  we  confider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  pier,- 
fure,  we  mall  find  that  it  does  not  arife  fo  properly 
from  the  defcription  of  what  is  terrible,  as  from  the 
reflection  we  make  on  ourfelves  at  the  time  of  reading 
it.  When  we  look  on  fuch  hideous  objedls,  we  are 
•not  a  little  pleafed'to  think  we  are  in  no  danger  of" 
them*.  We  confider  them,  at  the  fame  time,  as 
dreadful  and  harm'efs  ;  fo  that  the'  more  frightful  ap 
pearance  they  m*ke,  the  greater  is  the  pleafure  we 
receive  from  the  fenfa  of  our  own  fafety.  In  fhort, 
we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  defcriprjon,  with  the 
fame  carioiity  and  fittisf action  that  we  furvey  a  dead 
naonfter. 


Protrabilur  :  neqwHnt  explcri 

T"crribiles  cculcs ,   tuuituin.     vitlofaaue  fit  is 

Peftora jemiferi,  at^ne  cxtinctos  faucibus  ignes. 

Virg.  Ma.  viii.  264, 


•They  drng  him  from  his  den, 


The  wond'ring  neighbourhood,  with  glad  furprtfe, 
Beheld  his  fliaggeu  breait,   his  giant  lize, 
His  mouth  that  flames  no  more,  andhii.exdnguihVc 
eyes.  DRYDEN. 

It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  are  'delighted  with 
the  receding  upon  dangers  that  are  pad,  .or  in  looking 
on  a  precipice  at  a  diitance,  which  would  fill  us  wi  h  a 
diiterent  kind  of  horror,  if  we  favv  it  hanging  over  our 
heads. 

in  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments, 
wounds,  deaths,  and  the  like  difmal  accidents,  our 
pjeafure  does  not  flow  fo  proper!)  from  the  grief  which 

*  Suave  ware  dulcr  furl antllus  aquora  vcrtis,  &c.          LUCR. 
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fuch  melancholy  defcriptions  give  us,  as  from  the  fecret 
comparifon  which  we  made  betv/een  ourfelves  nnd  the 
T-erfon  who  fufters.  Sach  reprefentatlons  teach  us  to 
Jet  a  juil  value  upon  our  own  condition,  and  make 
us  prize  our  good  fortune,  which  exempts  us  from 
the  like  calamities.  This  is,  however,  fuch  a  kind 
of  pleafure  as  we  are  not  capable  of  receiving,  when 
\ve  fee  a  perfon  actually  lying  under  the  tortures  that 
we  meet  with  in  a  defcription  ;  bccaufe  in  this  cafe,  the 
object  prefles  too  clofe  upon  our  fenfes,  and  bears 
fo  hard  npon  us,  that  it  does  not  give  us  time  or 
Jcifure  to  reflect  on  ourfelves.  Our  thoughts  are  fo 
intent  upon  the  miferies  of  the  fufrerer,  that  we  can 
not  turn  them  upon  our  own  happinefs.  Whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  we  confider  the  misfortunes  we  read 
in  hiilory  or  poetry,  either  as  part,  or  as  fictitious,  fo 
that  the  reflection  upon  ourfelves  rifes  in  us  infenfibly, 
and  overbears  the  forrow  we  conceive  for  the  fufferings 
oftheafHicled. 

But  becaufe  the  mind  of  man  requires  fomething 
more  perfect  in  matter,  than  what  it  finds  there,  and 
can  never  meet  with  any  fight  in  nature  which  faffi- 
ciently  anfwers  its  higheft  ideas  of  pleafantnefs  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  becaufe  the  imagination  can  fancy 
to  itfelf  things  more  great,  lirange,  or  beautiful, 
than  the  eye  ever  faw,  and  is  ilill  fenfible  of  fome 
defect  in  what  it  has  feen  ;  on  this  account  it  is  the 
part  of  a  poet  to  humour  the  imagination  in  our 
own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfecting  nature  where 
lie  defcribes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beauties 
than  are  put  together  in  nature,  where  he  defcribes  a 
.fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  flow  advances 
which  ihe  makes  from  one  feafon  to  another,  or  to  ob— 
ferve  her  conduct  in  the  fuccefiive  production  of  plants 
and  flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his  defcription  all  the 
beauties  of  the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  make  the 
whole  year  contribute  icmething  to  render  it  the  more 
agreeable.  His  rofe-trees,  wood-bines  and  jeiTamines 
may  flower  together,  and  his.  beds  be  covered  at  the 
fume  time  with  lilies,  violets  and  amaranths.  Kis  foil 
is  not  retrained  to  any  particular  fet  of  plants,  but  is. 

proper 
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proper  either  for  oaks  or  myrtles,  and  adapts  itfclf  to 
the  prod ufts  of  every  climate.  Oranges  may  grow- 
wild  in  it  ;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every  hedge, 
and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove  of  fpicesy 
he  can  quickly  command  fun  enough  to  raife  it.  If  all 
this  will  not  furniih  out  an  agreeable  fcene,  he  can 
make  feveral  new  fpecies  of  flowers,  with  richer  (cents 
and  higher  colours  than  any  that  grow  in  the  gardens 
of  Nature. .  His  concerts  of  birds  may  be  as  full  and 
harmonious,  and  his  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy  as  he 
pleafes.  He  is  at  no  more  expence  in  a  long  vifta, 
than  a  fhort  one,  and  can  as  eafily  throw  his  cafcaues 
from  a  precipice  of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of 
twenty  yards.  He  has  his  choice  of  the  winds,  and 
can  turn  the  courfe  of  his  rivers  in  all  the  variety  of 
meanders,  that  are  molt  delightful  to  the  reader's  ima 
gination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the  modelling  of  na 
ture  in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  what 
charms  he  pleafes,  provided  he  does  not  reform  her  too 
much,  and  run  into  abfurdides,  by  endeavouring  to 
excel.  O* 

*  By  ADDISON,  written  it  feems  at  his  Ojfice,  or  at  Oxford* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

On  the  tenth  of  this  month,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Crofs,  Mr. 
Carnaby,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  was  prefented  at  Drury-Lane  the  comedy 
called  "  The  Recruiting  Officer."  The  part  of  Capt.  Plume  by 
Mr.  Wilks  ;  Capt.  Brazen  by  Mr.  Gibber  j  Worthy  by  Mr.  Mills  } 
Serjeant  Kite  by  Mr.  Eftcourt;  Silvia  by  Mrs.  Bicknell ;  Rofe  by- 
Mrs.  Sherborn.  To  which  was  added  the  farce  called,  The  Walk 
ing  Statue,  or  the  Devil  in  the  Cellar ;  with  dancing  by  Mr.  Prince 
and  Mrs.  Bicknell ;  the  Dutch  Skipper  by  Mr.  Sundham,  and  the 
celebrated  dance  of  the  four  Scaramouchs.  SPICT.  in  folio*  N» 
401. 
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CONTENTS. 

Of  that  kind  cf  poetry  winch  Mr.  Dry  den  calls  the  fairy 
way  of  writing.  Ho-tu  a  poet  jbould  be  Cjualiiied  for 
it,  y"he  pleaiures  of  the  imagination  that  arlj'c  from 
it.  In  this  refycd  *why  the  moderns  excel  the  an 
cients.  Why  the  Enghih  excel  the  moderns.  If'ho  the 
bejt  among  the  iinglifh.  Of  emblematical  perfons* 


~— mentis  gr  at  ijji;xus  error.  Hor.  2  Ep,  ii. 

*  The  fweet  celufion  of  a  raptur'd  mind.' 


THERE  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet 
quite  Icfes  fight  of  Nature,  and  entertains  his 
reader's  imagination  with  the  characters  and 
actions  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  many  of  them  no  exiil- 
ence,  but  what  he  bellows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies, 
witches,  magicians,  demons,  and  departed  fpirits. 
This  Mr.  Dryden  calls  "  The  fairy  way  of  writing," 
which  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  than  any  other  that 
depends  on  the  poet's  fancy,  becaufe  he  has  no  pattern 
to  follow  in  it,  and  mull  work  altogether  out  of  his 
own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for  this 
fort  of  writing,  and  it  is  impoffibie  foj  a  poet  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  caft  of  fancy,  and 
an  imagination  naturally  fruitful  and  fuperilitious. 
Be/ides  this,  he  ought  to  be  very  well  verfed  in  legends 
and  fables,  antiquated  romances,  and  the  traditions  of 


*          * 
• 


.PAPER  IX.     On   the  Pieafures  of  the   Imagination.     See  the 
eight  preceding  Papers. 

nurfes 
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nurfes  and  old  women,  that  he  may  fall  in  with  our 
natural  prejudices,  and  humour  thofe  notions  which 
we  have  imbibed  in  our  infancy.  For  otherwife  he 
will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies  taik  like  people  of  his 
own  fpecies,  and  not  like  other  fets  of  beings,  who 
converfe  with  different  objecls,  and  think  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  of  mankind. 

Syl-vis  dedutti  caveant,  mejudice,  fauni, 
,Ne  velut  innatt  Iri-vits,   ac •  pene  forenfes, 
Aut  nim'ium  teneris  ju<vencntur  werfehus 

'  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  244^ 

€  Let  not  the  wood-born  Satyr  fondly  fport, 
'  With  am'rous  verfes  as  if  bred  at  court.' 

FRANCIS. 

I  do  not  fay,  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehearfal,  that 
fpirits  muft  not  be  confined  to  fpeak  fenfe,  but  it  is 
certain  their  fenfe  ought  to  be  a  little  difcoloured,  that 
it  may  feem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  perfon  and 
condition  of  the  fpeaker. 

'  Thefe  defcriptions  raife  a  pleafing  kind^  of  horror  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  amufe  his  imagination 
with  the  ih-angenefs  and  novdty  of  the  perfons  who  are 
repreiented  in  them.  They  bring  up  into  our  memory 
the  ftories  we  have  heard  in  our  childhood,  and  favour 
thofe  fecret  terrors  and  apprehcnfions  to  which  the  mind 
of  man  is  naturally  fubjeft.  V/e  are  pleaied  wi'h  fur- 
vey ing  the  different  habits  and  behaviours  of  foreign 
countries;  how  much  more  muft  we  be  delighted  and 
furpnfed  when  we  are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  cre- 
af.cn,  and  fee  the  perfons  and  manners  of  another 
fpecies  ?  Men  of  cold  fancies,  and  philofophical  difpo- 
fitions,  object  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not 
probability  enough  to  affecl:  the  imagination.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  we  are  fure,  in  general, 
there  are  many  intellectual  bejngs  in  the  <A  orld  befides 
ourfelves,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  fpirits,  who  are  fub- 
jeft  to  different  laws  and  oecononiics  from  thofe  of 
mankind;  when  we  iee,  therefore,  am-  of  thefc  re 
preiented  naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  t,he  repre- 
lenution  as  altogether  impoffible  ;  nay,  many  are  pre- 
F  5  poiTeil 
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pofTeft  with  fuch  falfe  opinions,  as  difpofe  them  to  be 
lieve  thefe  particular  delufions ;  at  lead  we  have  all 
heard  fo  many  pleaiing  relations  in  favour  of  them, 
that  we  do  not  care  for  feeing  through  the  falfhood, 
and  willingly  give  ourfelves  up  to  fo  agreeable  an  im- 
poiture. 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among 
them  ;  for,  indeed,  alinoil  the  whole  fubftance  of  it 
ewes  its  original  to  the  darknefs  and  fuperilition  of  later 
ages,  when  pious  frauds  were  made  ufe  of  to  amufe 
mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a  fenfe  of  their  duty. 
Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature  with  more  reve 
rence  and  horror,  before  the  world  was  enlightened  by- 
learning  and  phiiofophy,  and  loved  to  aftonifh  them- 
felves  with  the  apprehenfions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,, 
^charms,  and  inchantments.  There  was  not  a  village 
an  England  that  had  not  a  ghoft  in  it,  the  church-yards 
\vere  all  haunted,  every  large  common-  had  a  circle  of 
fairies  belonging  to  it,  and  there  was  fcarce  a  Ihepherd 
to  be  met  with  who  had  not  feen  a  fpirit  *. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  our  Englifh  are 
much  the  beft,  by  what  I  have  yet  feen  ;  whether  it  be. 
that  we  abound  with  more  ftories  of  this  nature,  or 
that  the  genius  of  our  country  is  fitter  for  this  fort  of 
poetry.  For  the  Englifh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and 
very  often  difpofcd  by  that  gloominefs  and  melancholy 
of  temper,  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  vinons,  to  which  others  are  not  fo. 
liable. 

Among  the  Englifli,  Shake/pear  has  incomparably 
«  excelled  all  others.  That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy, 
which  he  had  in  fo  great  perfection,  thoroughly  quali- 
Jied  him  to  touch  this  weak  fuperftitious  part  of  his 
reader's  imagination ;  and  made  him  capable  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  where  he  had  nothing  to  fupport  him  befides 
the  firength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  fomething  fa 
•wild  and  yet  fo  folemn  in  his  fpeeches  of  his  ghcfts, 
fairies,  witches,  an-d  the  like  imaginary  perfons,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  natural,  though  we 
have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and  mult 

#  Sec  SPECT.  Vol.  II.  N°  j TO,  and  N°  117. 

confefs, 
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confefs,  if  there  are  fuch  beings  in  the  worM,  it  looks 
highly  probable  tlfey  fliould  talk  and  a£t  as  he  has  re- 
prefented  them. 

There  is  another  fort  of  imaginary  beings,  that  we 
feme  times  meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the  au 
thor  reprefents  any  paflion,  appetite,  virtue  or  vice, 
under  a  viable  fhape,  and  makes  it  a  perfon  or  an  ac 
tor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  defcriptions  of 
Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  and  of 
Sin  and  Death  in  Milton.  VVe  find  a  whole  creation 
of  the  like  fhadowy  perfons  in  Spenfer,  who  had  .an 
admirable  talent  in  reprefentations  of  this  kind.  I 
have  difcourfed  of  thefe  emblematical  perfons  in  for 
mer  Papers  *,  and  mail  therefore  only  mention  the.ni 
in  this  place.  Thus  we  fee  how  many  ways  poetry 
addieiies  itfelf  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not  only 
the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  but  makes 
new  worlds  of  its  own,  fhews  us  perfons  who  are  not 'to 
be  found  in  being,  and  reprefents  even  the  faculties  of 
the  foul,  with  the  feveral  virtues  and  vices,  in  a  ienii- 
ble  fhape  and  character. 

1  mail,  in  my  two  following  Papers,  confider  in  ge 
neral,  how  other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to  pleafe 
the  imagination,  with  which  I  intend  to  conclude  this 
eflay.  Of 

*  See  SPECT.  Vol.  IV.  N°  273. 

f  By  ADDISON*. written  it  feems  at  his  Office,  or  it  may  be  at 
Oxford. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

AtDrury-Lane,  on  Thurfday,  June  12,  was  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Caftelmtn,  the' comedy  called  «<  The  comical  Re- 
"  venge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub."  Sir  Fred.  Frolick  by  Mr.  Wilks  j 
Sir  Nich.  Cully  by  Mr.  Dogget ;  Palmer  by  Mr.  Eftcourt ;  with 
dancing  by  Mr.  Prince  and  Mrs.  Bicknell,  £c.  Being  the  laft  time 
•f  the  company's  acting  for  the  feafun.  S  *•  s  c  T  .  in  folio,  N°  403. 
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What  authors  pkafe  tie  imagination.  Who  have  no 
thing  to  do  with  fiftion.  flew  hiflory  pleafes  the 
imagination.  Hc*w  the  authors  of  the  new  philofo- 
phy  pleafe  the  imagination.  The  bounds  and  defects 
ofibe  imagination.  Whether  thefe  defetts  are  effential 
to  the  imagination. 


"        Quccunqite  <volunt  mentem  aztditoris  agunto. 

Her.  Ars\f/oet.  v.  100. 

And  raife  mens  pafiions  to  what  height  they  will. 

ROSCOMMON. 


AS  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow  their 
ieveral  materials  from  outward  objects,  and  j  >in 
them  together  at  their  own  pleafure,  there  are 
others  who  are  <  bilged  to  follow  nature   more  clofely, 
and  to  take  intire  icenes  out  of  her.     Such  are  hifto- 
rians,    natural   philoiophers,    travellers,    geographers, 
and  in  a  word,  all  who  defcribe  vifible  objects  of  a  real 
exiitence. 

It  is  the  moft  agreeable  talent  of  an  hillorian  to  be 
able  to  draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  battles  in' pro 
per  exprcfiions,  to  fet  before  cur  eyes  the  diviiic.ns,  ca 
bals  and  jealoufies  of  gieat  men,  to  lead  us  itep  by  ilep 
into  the  feveral  aC'dons  .md  events  of  his  hiftory.  We 
love  to  fee  the  fubjecl  unfolding  itielf  by  jail  degrees, 
and  breaking  upon  us  inienfibly,  that  ib  we  may  be 


PAPER  X.     On  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination*     See  the  nine 
preceding  and  the  following  Payer, 

I  kept 
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kept  in  a  pleafmg  fufpence,  and  have  time  given  us  to 
raife  our  expectations,  and  to  fide  with  one  of  the  par 
ties  concerned  in  the  relation.  1  confefs  this  mews 
more  the  art  than  the  veracity  of  the  hiftorian,  but  I 
am  only  t;  fpeak  of  him  as  he  is  qualified  to  pleafe  the 
imagination.  And  in  this  refpeft  Livy  has,  perhaps, 
excelled  all  who  went  before  him,  or  have  written  fmce 
his  time.  He  defcribes  every  thing  in  fo  lively  a  man 
lier,  that  his  whole  hiftory  is  an  admirable  picture,  and 
touches  on  fuch  proper  circumftances  in  every  ftory, 
that  his  reader  becomes  a  kind  of  fpe&ator,  and  feels 
in  himfelf  all  the  variety  of  paflions  which  are  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  relations. 

But  among  this  fet  of  writers  there  are  none  who 
more  gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination,  'than  the  au 
thors  of  the  new  philolophy,  whether  we  confider  their 
theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  difcoveries  they 
have  made  by  glarTes,  or  any  other  of  their  contempla 
tions  on  nature.  We  are  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find 
every  green  leaf  fwarm  with  millions  of  animals,  that  at 
their  largelt  growth  are  not  vifibie  to  the  naked  eye. 
There  is  fomething  very  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well 
as  to  our  reafon,  in  the  treaties  of  metals,  minerals, 
plants,  and  meteors.  But  when  we  furvey  the  whole 
earth  at  once,  and  the  feveral  planets  that  lie  within  its 
neighbourhood,  we  are  filled  with  a  pleafmg  aftonifh- 
ment,  to.  fee  fo  many  worlds  hanging  one  above  ano 
ther,  and  fliding  round  their  axles  in  fuch  an  amazing 
pomp  ana  iblemnity.  If,  after  this,  we  contemplate 
thofe  wild  *  fields  of  .^Ether,  that  reach  in  height  as  far 
as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed  itars,  and  run  abroad  almolt 
to  an  infinitude,  our  imagination  finds  its  capacity  filled 
with  fo  immenfe  a  profpeft,  and  puts  itfelf  upon  rhe 
ftretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet  rife  higher, 
a'nci  coniicer  the  fixed  itars  as  fo  many  vaft  oceans  of 
flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different 
fet  of  planets,  and  ilill  difcover  new  firmaments  and 
new  lights  that  are  funk  farther  in  thofe  unfathomable 
depths  of  ./Ether,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  by  the  ftrongeft 
of  our  telefcopes,  we  are  loft  in  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  funs 

*  wide  Ed.  in  folio, 
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and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  immenfity  and 
magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleafant  to  the  fancy,  than  to  en 
large  itielf  by  degrees,  in  its  contemplation  of  the  va 
rious  proportions  which  its  feveral  objects  bear  to  each 
other,  when  it  compares  the  body  of  man  to  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  to  the  circle  it  defcribes 
round  the  fun,  that  circle  to  the  fphere  of  the  fixed 
liars,  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  flars  to  the  circuit  of  the 
whole  creation,  the  whole  creation  itfelf  to  the  infinite 
fpace  that  is  every  \\  here  diffufed  about  it  ;  or  when  the 
imagination  works  downward,  and  confiders  the  bulk 
of  a  human  body  in  refpeft  of  an  animal  a  hundred 
times  lefs  than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbs  of  fuch  an 
animal,  the  different  fprings  that  actuate  the  limbs, 
the  fpirits  which  fet  the  fprings  a  going,  and  the  pro 
portionable  minute  nefs  of  thefe  feveral  parts,  before  they 
have  arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  perfection,  but  if, 
after  all  this,  we  take  the  leaft  particle  of  thefe  animal 
fpirits,  and  confider  its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into 
a  world  that  mall  contain  within  thofe  narrow  dimen- 
fions  a  heaven  and  earth,  ftars  and  planets,  and  every 
different  fpecies  of  living  creatures,  in  the  fame  analogy 
and  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own  uni- 
verfe  ;  fuch  a  Speculation,  by  reafon  of  its  nicety,  ap 
pears  ridiculous  to  thofe  who  have  not  turned  their 
thoughts  that  way,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fonnded 
on  no  lefs  than  the  evidence  of  a  demcnftration.  Nay,  we 
may  yet  carry  it  farther,  and  difcover  in  the  fm ailed  par 
ticle  of  this  little  world  a  new  exhauited  fund  of  matter, 
capable  of  being  ipun  out  into  another  univerfe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubjecl,  becaufe  I  think 
it  may  mew  us  the  proper  limits,  as  well  as  the  de- 
feclivenefs  of  our  imagination  ;  how  it  is  confined  to  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  fpace,  and  immediately  ftopt  in 
its  operation,  when  it  endeavours  to  take  in  any  thing 
that  is  very  great  or  very  little,  Let  a  man  try  to  con 
ceive  the  different  bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is  twenty, 
from  another  which  is  an  hundred  times  lefs  than  a 
mite,  or  to  compare  in  his  thoughts  a  length  of  a 
thoufand  diameters  of  the  earth,  with  that  of  a  mil 
lion,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no  different 

meafures 
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meafures  in  his  mind,  adjufled  to  fuch  extraordinary 
degrees  of  grandeur  or  minatenefs.  The  underftand-. 
ing,  indeed,  opens  an  infinite  fpace  on  every  iide  of  us, 
but  the  imagination,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  is  imme 
diately  at  a  Hand,  and  finds  herfelf  fwallovved  up  in  the 
immenfity  of  the  void  that  furrounds  it :  our  reafon  can 
purfue  a 'particle  of  matter  through  an  infinite  variety 
of  divifions,  but  the  fancy  fbon  lofes  fight  of  it,  and 
feels  in  itfeif  a  kind  of  chafin,  that  wants  to  be  filled 
with  matter  of  a  more  fenfible  bulk.  We  can  neither, 
widen  nor  contract  the  faculty  to  the  dimenfion  of  ei 
ther  extreme.  The  object  is  too  big  for  our  capacity, 
when  we  would  comprehend  the  circumference  of  a 
world,  and  dwindles  into  nothing,  when  we  endeavour 
after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  pofTib'e  this  defecl  of  imagination  may  not  be  in 
the  foul  itfeif,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  body. 
Perhaps  there  may  not  be  room  in  the  brain  for  fuch  a 
variety  of  impreflions,  or  the  animal  fpirits  may  be  in 
capable  of  figuring  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  excite  fo  very  large  or  very  minute  ideas.  How 
ever  it  be,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  beings  of  a.  higher 
nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this  refpecl,  as  it  is  pro 
bable  the  foul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect 
hereafter  in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  reit ;  in- 
fomuch  that,  perhaps,  the  imagination  will  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  understanding,  and  to  form  in  it 
feif  diflincl  ideas  of  all  the  different  modes  and  quan 
tities  of  fpace.  O* 

*  By  ADDISON,  written  probably  at  his  Office ,  perhaps  at  Ox- 
far d. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Not  a&ed  for  fifteen  years,  on  Tuefday,  July  i,  the  day  preceding 
the  date  of  this  Paper,  was  revived,  at  Duiry-lane,  the  Second  Part 
of  "  The  Deftrudtion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vefpafian."  Titus  by 
Mr.  Booth  j  Phraaitez,  Mr.  Mills;  Tiberius,  Mr.  Keene ;  John, 
Mr.  Powell  \  Berenice,  Mrs.  Rogers;  Clarona,  Mrs.  Bradfhaw. 
N.  B.  The  company  will  aft  on  every  Tuefday  and  Thurfday  this 
fumoier,  SPECT,  iv  folio,  N°  419. 


Thurfday, 
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THE  pleafures  of  the  imagination  are  not  wholly 
confined   to  fuch  particular  authors  as  are  con- 
verfant  in  material  objedts,  but  are  often  to  b'e 
met  with  among  the  polite  mailers  of  morally,    criti- 
cifm,   and  other  Speculations   abftraded  from  matter, 
who  though  they   do  not  diredly  treat  of  the  vilibje 
parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from  rhem  th  ir  fimiiituaes, 
metaphors,  and  allegories.     By  thefe  aLufions  a  truth 
in  the  underilanding  is  as  it  were  reflected  by  the  ima 
gination  j   we  are  able  to  iee  fomething  like  colour  and 


PAPER  XI.  On  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination.  The  EfTay, 
perhaps  originally  planned  at  Oxford^  and  thrown  afterwards  into  a 
new  form,  continued  throughout  the  ten  preceding  Numbers,  is 
concluded  in  this  Paper. 
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fnape  in  a  notion,  and  to  difcover  a  fcheme  of  thoughts 
traced  out  uprm  matter.  And  here  the  mind  receives 
a  great  deal  of  fatisfaclion,  and  has  two  of  its  facul 
ties  gratified  at  the  fame  time,  while  the  fancy  js^bufy 
in  copying  after  the  underitanding,  and  tranicribing 
ideas  out  of  the.  intelledlual  world  into  the  material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  (hews  itfelf  in  the  choice 
of  pleafmg  allufions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken 
from  ihe  great  or  beautiful  works  of  art  cr  nature  ;  for 
though  whatever  is  nsw  or  uncommon  is  apt  to  delight 
the  imagination,  the  chief  defign  of  an  allufion  be 
ing  to  i'lu  (Irate  and  explain  the  paflages  of  an  author, 
it  mould  be  always  borrowed  from  what  is  more  known 
and  common,  than  the  paffages  which  are  to  be  ex 
plained. 

Allegories,,  when  well  chofen,  are  like  fo  many 
tracks  of  light  in  a  difcourfe,  that  make  every  thing 
about  them  clear  and  beauH-fu!.  A  noble  metaphor, 
when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  calls  a  kind  of  glory 
round  it,  and  d;irus  a  iuilre  through  a  whol?  fentence. 
Thefe  d'ffeient  kinds  of  allufion  are  but  fo  ma  \\ 
ferent  manners  of  iimilitude,  and,  that  they  may  pleafe 
the  imagination,  the  Iikenefs  ought  to  be  very  ex  d, 
or  very  agreeable,  as  we  love  to  lee  a  picture  where  the 
rcfemblance  is  juft,  or  the  porK>reN  and  air  graceful. 
But  we  often  find  eminent  writers  verv  faulty  in  this  re- 
fpecl;  great  fcholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  compa'rifons 
and  allufions  from  the  fciences  in  which  they  are  nioft 
converfant,  fo  that  a  man  may  fee  the  compaf>  of  their 
learning  in  a  treatife  on  the  moil  indifferent  fubject.  I 
have  read  a  difcourfe  upon  love,  which  none  but  a  pro 
found  cbynrift  could  understand,  and  have  heard  many  a 
fcrm on  that  mould  only  have  been  preached  befoie  a 
congregation  of  Cartefians.  On  the  contrary,  your  men 
of  bufmefo  ufuaiiy  have  jecourfe  to  fuch  initance^  as  are 
too  mean  and  familiar.  They  are  for  drawing  the 
reader  into  a  game  of  chefs  or  tennis,  or.  for  leading 
him  from  mop  to  mop,  in  the  cant  of  particular  trades 
and  employments,  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  found 
an  infinite  variety  of  very  agreeable  allufions  in  both 
thefe  kinds,  but,  for  the  generality,  the  moil  entertain 
ing  ones  lie  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  obvious 

to 
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to  all  capacities,  and  more  delightful   than  what  is  to 
to  be  found  in  arts  and  fciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecling  the  imagination,  that 
gives  an  embejlimment  to  good  fenfe,  and  makes  one 
man's  compofitions  more  agreeable  than  another's.  It 
fets  off  all  writings  in  general,  but  is  the  very  life  and 
higheft  perfection  of  poetry  :  where  it  fhines  in  an 
eminent  degree,  it  has  preferved  feveral  poems  for 
many  ages,  that  have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend 
them  ;  and  where  ail  the  other  beauties  are  prefent, 
the  work  appears  dry  and  infipid,  if.  this  fmgle  one 
be  wanting.  It  has  fomething  in  it  like  creation. 
It  beftows  a  kind  of  exiitence,  and  draws  up  to  the 
reader's  view  feveral  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives 
greater  variety  to  God's  works.  In  a  word,  it  is  able 
to  beautify  and  adorn  the  moft  illuftrious  fcenes  in  the 
univerfe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with  more  glorious  mows 
and  apparitions,  than  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  it. 

We  have  now  difcovered  the  feveral  originals  of  thofe 
pleafures  that  gratify  the  fancy;  and  here,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  cafl  under  their  proper 
heads  thofe  contrary  objects,  which  are  apt  to  fill  it 
with  diftafte  and  terror  ;  for  the  imagination  is  as  li 
able  to  pain  as  pleafure.  When  the  brain  is  hurt  by 
any  accident,  or  the  mind  difordered  by  dreams  or 
iicknefs,  the  fancy  is  over-run  with  wild  difmal  ideas, 
and  terrified  with  a  thoufand  hideous  monfters  of  its 
own  framing. 


Eumenidum  <veluti  dvmens  njldet  agmina  Pentbeuf, 
Et  folem  geminum,  cjf  duplices  fe  ojiendere  Thebas  .* 
Ant  Agamemnonius  fcenis  agitatus  Qrejles, 
Armatam  fact  bus  matrem  &  ferpentibus  atris 
Cum  fugit,  ultricefque  Jedent  in  limine  dir&* 

Virg.  ./En.  iv.  469. 

Like  Pentheus,  when  diftrac~led  with  his  fear, 
He  faw  two  funs,  and  double  Thebes  appear: 
Or  mad  Oreiies,  when  his  mother's  ghoit 
Full  in  his  face  infernal  torches  toil, 

And 
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And  fhook  her  fnaky  locks:  he  muns  the  fight, 

T?  1 «  a  o    <-x*£»«    t-V»^    (\-t\rea       /it  *•«%«•«  tv'^1    iT»it*K    mrirt-*}\    frirtht 


look  her  fnaky  locks:  he  fhuns  the  fight,  1 
'er  the  ftage,  furpriz'd  with  mortal  fright;  ?• 
ries  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  flight,  j 


Flies  o3 

The  furies  _  .  .  „       .._ 

DRY  DEN. 


There  is  not  a  fight  in  nature  fo  mortifying  as  that  of 

diilra&ed  perfon,  when  his  imagination  is  troubled, 
nd  his  whole  foul  difordered  and  confufed.  Babylon 
i  ruins  is  not  fo  melancholy  a  fpectacle.  But  to  quit 
)  difagreeable  a  fubjecl,  I  mall  only  confider  by  way 
f  conclufion,  what  an  infinite  advantage  this  faculty 
ives  an  almighty  Being  over  the  foul  of  man,  and  how 
reat  a  meafure  of  happinefs  or  mifery  we  are  capable 
f  receiving  from  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  feen  the  influence  that  one  has 
ver  the  fancy  of  another,  and  with  what  eafe  he  con 
eys  into  it  a  variety  of  imagery;  how  great  a  power 
hen  may  we  fuppofe  lodged  in  him,  who  knows  all  the 
/ays  of  affecting  the  imagination,  who  caninfufe  what 
deas  he  pleafes,  and  fill  thofe  ideas  with  terror  and 
elight  to  what  degree  he  thinks  fit  ?  He  can  excite 
mages  in  the  mind  without  the  help  of  words,  and 
nake  fcenes  rife  up  before  us  and  feem  prefent  to  the 
•ye  without  the  affiilance  of  bodies  or  exterior  objects. 
ie  can  tranfport  the  imagination  with  fuch  beautiful 
md  glorious  vifions,  as  cannot  pofiibly  enter  into  our  pre- 
ent  conceptions,  or  haunt  it  with  fuch  ghaftly  fpeclres 
ind  apparitions,  as  would  make  us  hope  for  annihila- 
ion,  and  think  exigence  no  better  than  a  curfe.  In  mort, 
ie  can  fo  exquifitely  ravifh  or  torture  the  foul  through 
:his  fingle  faculty,  as  might  fuffice  to  make  the  whole 
leaven  or  hell  of  any  finite  being. 

[This  effay  on  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  hav- 
ng  been  published  in  feparate  Papers,  I  mall  conclude 
t  with  a  table  of  the  principal  contents  of  each  Pa- 

?«•.]  o 


*  # 


t;  Thefc  contents  are  printed  all  together  in  the  original  Folio,  at 
ie  end  of  N°  421,  but  are  here  arranged  in  their  proper  place:. 

**  By  AnDiso.H,  written  probably  at  his  Office,  or  at  Oxford. 

Fri  day, 
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H&c  fcripfi  non  oiii  abundaniia,  fed  amor  is  erga  te. 

Tu  11.  EpiH 

I  have  written  this,  not  out  of  abundance  of  ieifur 
but  of  my  affection  towards  you. 

I  DO  not  know  any  thing:  which  gives  greater  dlftiu 
bance  to  converfation,  than  the  fJlo  notion  whic  ' 
people  have  of  raillery.    Jt  ought  c'ert?infy  tobetK 
fir  ft  point  to  be  aimed  at.  in  foc:e:y,   to  gain  tie  good^ 
^ill  of  thofe  with  whom  you  coriverfe.      The  'v, 
that,   is  to  (hew  you   are  well   inclined  rovnrds  r 
wiv.it  tfif-n  can  be  mere  abford,  than  to  f.:t  up  for  : 
extremely  iharp  and  biting,  as  the  term  is,  Li  yoiu 
preflions  to  your,  familiars  ?  A   man   who  has   no  goo 
quality  but  courage,  is  in  a  very  ill  way  towards  mak 
ing  an  agreeable  figure  in  the  world,  becaufe  that  whic! 
he  has  fuperior  toother  people  cannot  be  exerted,  with 
Out  raifing  himfelf  an  enemy.     Your  gentleman  of  ; 
fatirical  ve:n  is  in  the  like  condition.      To  fay  a  thin) 
which  perplexes   the  heart  of  him   you    fpeak   to,   o 
brings  blufhes  into    his  face,  is  a  degree   of  murder 
and  it  is,  1  think,  an  unpardonable  offence  to  Ihew  ; 
mr.n  you  do   not  care,   whether  he   is  pleafed  or  dif 
.fed.     But  won't  you   then   take  a   jell?   Yes:   bu 
j&ray  let -ir  b?  a  j'eit.     It  is  no  jell  to  put  me,  wh     am  fc 
unhappy    as    to  have  an    utter  averfion~t6  'peaking  tc 
more  than  one  man  at  a  time,   under  a  nee-  llity  to  ex 
plain   my.felf  in   much  company,   and   reducing  me  tc 
ihr.me  and  derifi«»n,   except  1  perform  what  my  infir 
mity  of  fiience  difables  me  to  do. 

Cailiilhenes  has  great,  wir,. accompanied  with  that 
quality,  without  which  a  man  can  -have  no  wit  at  all, 
a  found  judgment.  This  gentleman  rallies  the  belt  ol 

an) 
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iy  man  I  know,  for  he  forms  his  ridicule  upon  a  cir- 
jmftance  which  you  are  in  your  heart  not  unwilling 
grant  him,  to  wit,  that  you  are  guilty  of  an  excels 
i  Toniething  which  is  in  itfelf  laudable.  He  very 
fell  underlianJs  what  you  would  be,  and  needs  not  fear 
our  anger  for  declaring  you  are  a  little  too  much  that 
ling.  The  generous  will  bear  being  reproached  as 
ivifti,  and  the  valiant  as  rafh,  without  being  provoked 

>  reiVntment  againil  their  monitor.      What  has    been 
lid  to  be  a  mark  of  a  good  writer  will  fall  in  with  the 
harader   of    a  good    companion.     The  good    writer 
[lakes  his  reader  belter  pleafed  with  himfelf,  and  the 
.greeable  man  makes  his  friends  enjoy  themfelves,  ra- 
her  than  him,  while  he  is  in  their  company.     Calliil- 
icnes  does  this  with  inimitable  pleafantry.     He  whif- 
>ered  a  friend  the  other  day,  fo  as  to  be  overheard  by 

>  young  officer,   who  gave  fymptoms  of  cocking  upon 
he  company,  that  gentleman  has  very  much  of  the  air 
.f  a  general  officer.     The  youth  immediately  put  on  a 
ornpoied  behaviour,  and  behaved  himfelf  fuitably  to 
he  conceptions   he  believed  the  company  had  of  him. 
t  is  to  be  allowed  that  Calliith-?nes  *  will  make  a  man 
•un  into  impeitinent  relations,   to  his  own  advantage, 
md  exprefs  the  fatisfadion  he  has  in  his  own  dear  felf 
ill  he  is  very  ridiculous,  but  in  this  cafe  the  man  is  made 
i  fool  by  hi-s  own   confent,  and  n -t  expofed  as  fuch 
vhether   he  will  or  no.     I  take  it  therefore  that,   to 
make  raillery  agreeable,  a  man  mu!r  -jirher  not   know 
ic  is  rallied,  or  think  never  the  worfe  of  himfelf  if  he 
ees  he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is..more  ge 
nerally  admired  than  Callifthenfes,  but  not  with  juilice. 
Acetns  has  no  regard  to  themodefty  or  wcaknefs  of  the 
perfon  he  rallies;  but  if  his  quality  or  humility  gives 
him  any  fuperiority  to  the  man  he  would  frill  upon,  he 
has  no  mercy  in  making  the  onfet.  He  can  be  pleafed 
to  fee  his  beli:  friends  out  of  countenance,  while  the 
laugh  is  loud  in  his  own  applaufe.  His  raillery  al 
ways  puts  the  company  into  Ihtle  divifions  and  fepa- 
rate  interefts,  while  that  of  CalHilhenes  cements  it, 

*  If  the  teftimony  of  S\vir-4  can  be  relied  upm,  ADDISON  dc- 
ligited,  and  excelled  in  this  fpecies  of  raillery, 

and 
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and  makes  every  man  not  only  better  pleafed  withhin 
felf,  but  alfo  with  all  the  reft  in  the  converfation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  kindne 
mull  run  through  all  you  fay,  and  you  muit  ever  pr< 
ferve  the  character  of  a  friend  to  fupport  your  preter 
fions  to  be  free  with  a  man.  Acetus  ought  to  be  banifh 
ed  human  fociety,  becaufe  he  raifes  his  mirth  upo 
giving  pain  to  the  perfon  upon  whom  he  is  pleafam 
Nothing  but  the  malevolence,  which  is  too  general  to 
wards  thofe  who  excel,  could  make  his  company  tole 
rated  ;  but  they,  with  whom  he  converfes,  are  fure  t 
fee  fome  man  facrificed  where-ever  he  is  admitted,  an 
all  the  credit  he  has  for  wit  is  owing  to  the  gratifica 
tion  it  gives  to  other  mens  ill-nature. 

Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man's  lov 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  exerted  againft  his  faults 
He  has  an  art  of  keeping  the  perfon  he  rallies  in  coun 
tenance,  by  infmuating  that  he  himfelf  is  guilty  of  th 
fame  imperfection.  This  he  does  with  fo  much  ad 
drefs,  that  he  feems  rather  to  bewail  himfelf,  than  fal 
upon  his  friend. 

It  is  really  monftrous  to  fee  how  unaccountably  i 
prevails  among  men,  to  take  the  liberty  of  difpleafing 
each  other.  One  would  think  fometimes  that  the  con 
tention  is,  who  mail  be  moft  difagreeable.  Allufion 
to  paft  follies,  iiints  which  revive  what  a  man  has  \ 
mind  to  forget  for  ever,  and  defires  that  all  the  reil:  o 
the  world  fhould,  are  commonly  brought  forth  even  ir 
company  of  men  of  diftindion.  They  do  not  thruf 
with  the  fkill  of  fencers,  but  cut  up  with  the  barbarit) 
of  butchers,  It  is,  methinks,  below  the  character  o: 
men  of  humanity  and  good-manners,  to  be  capable  o: 
mirth  while  there  is  any  of  the  company  in  pain  anc 
diforder.  They  who  have  the  true  tafte  of  true  con 
verfation,  enjoy  themfelves  in  communication  of  each 
ether's  excellencies,  and  not  in  a  triumph  over  theii 
imperfections.  Fortius  would  have  been  reckoned  a 
wit,  if  there  had  never  been  a  fool  in  the  world ;  he 
wants  not  foils  to  be  a  beauty,  but  has  that  natural 
pleafure  in  obferving  perfection  in  others,  that  his  own 
faults  are  overlooked  out  of  gratitude  by  all  his  ac 
quaintance, 

Aftw 
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After  thefc  fevcral  characlers  of  men  who  fucceed 
or  fail  in  raillery,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  reflect  a  little 
further  what  one  takes  to  be  the  mod  agreeable  kind  of 
it ;  and  that  to  me  appears  when  the  fatire  is  directed 
againlt  vice,  with  an  air  of  contempt  of  the  fault,  but 
no  ill-will  to  the  criminal.  Mr.  Congreve's  Doris  is  a 
mafcer-piece  in  this  kind.  It  is  the  character  of  a  wo- 
K>an  utterly  abandoned,  but  her  impudence  by  the 
fmeft  piece  of  raillery  is  made  only  generoiity. 

*'  Peculiar  therefore  is  her  way, 

"  Whether  by  nature  taught, 
"  I  mail  not  undertake  to  fay, 

'*  Or  by  experience  bought; 

"  For  who  o'ernlght  obtain'd  her  grace, 

"  She  can  next  day  difown, 
*'  And  flare  upon  the  ftrange  man's  face, 

"  As  one  Ihe  ne'er  had  known. 

*"'  So  well  fhe  can  the  truth  difguife, 

"  Such  artful  wonder  frame, 
"  The  lover  or  diilrufts  his  eyes, 

"  Or  thinks  'twas  all  a  dream. 

tf  Some  cenfure  this  as  lewd  or  low, 

"   Who  are  to  bounty  blind; 
*'  But  to  forget  what  we  bellow, 

"  Befpeaks  a  noble  mind,"  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

By  her  Majefty's  company  of  comedians,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Brury-Lane,  to-morrow,  being  Friday,  July  4,  will  be  prefented  a 
comedy  called  "  The  Taming  or  the  Shrew,  or,  Sawny  the  Scot." 
The  part  of  the  Shrew  by  Mrs.  Bradfhaw  ;  Lord  Beaufoy  by  Mr. 
Keen;  Petruchio,  Mr.  Mills;  Geraldo,  Mr.  Hufband;  Winlove, 
Mr.  BickerftafT;  Woodal,  Mr.  Johnfon;  Jammy,  Mr.  Norris ; 
and  Sawny  the  Scot  by  Mr.  Bullock.  To  which  will  be  added  the 
laft  new  farce  ef  one  aft,  called,  The  Petticoat  Plotter,  the  princi 
pal  parts  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Pack, 
and  Mr.  Leigh.  SPECT.  in  foil 
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•Nuper  idoneus.  Hor.  3  Od.  xxvi.  I. 


Once  fit  myfelf. 

I  LOOK  upon  myfelf  as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  the 
fair,  and  am  always  watchful  to  obferve  any  thing 
which  concerns  their  intereft.  The  prefent  Paper 
fhall  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  a  very  fine  young 
woman;  and  the  admonitions  I  give  her,  may  not  be 
unufeful  to  the  reil  of  her  fex.  Gloriana  (hall  be  the 
name  of  the  heroine  in  to-day's  entertainment;  and 
when  I  have  told  you  that  me  is  rich,  witty,  young, 
and  beautiful,  you  will  believe  me  does  not  want  ad 
mirers.  She  has  had  fmce  me  came  to  town  about 
twenty-five  of  thofe  lovers  who  made  their  addreffes  by 
way  of  jointure  and  fettlement.  Thefe  come  and  go 
with  great  indifference  on  both  fides;  and  as  beautiful 
as  flie  is,  a  line  in  a  deed  has  had  exception  enough 
againfi  it,  to  outweigh  the  luiire  of  her  eyes,  the  readi- 
nefs  of  her  understanding,  and  the  merit  of  her  general 
character.  But  among  the  croud  of  fuch  cool  adorers, 
fhe  has  tuo  who  are  very  affidtious  in  their  attendance.^ 
There  is  foinething  fo  extraordinary  and  artful  in  their 
manner  of  application,  that  I  think  it  but  common 
juftice  to  alarm  her  in  it,  I  have  done  it  in  the  fol 
lowing  letter. 

'    <  MADAM, 

I  HA  VE  for  fome  time  taken  notice  of  two  gentle 
men  who  attend  you  in  all  public  places,  both 
of  whom  have  alfo  eafy  accefs  to  you  at  your  own 
houfe.  The  matter  is  adjuiled  between  them,  and 
Damon,  who  fo  palfionately  addrelTes  you,  has  no 
defign  upon  you;  but  Strephon,  who  feems  to  be  in 
different  to  you,  is  the  man,  who  is,  as  they  have 

•    «  fettled 
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'  fettled  it,  to  have  you.  The  plot  was  laid  over  a 
«  bottle  of  wine  ;  and  Strephon,  when  he  hrit  thought 
'  of  you,  propofed  to  Damon  to  be  his  rival.  The 

*  manner  of   his   breaking  of  it    to  him,    I   was    f» 

*  placed  at  a  tavern,  that  I  could  not  avoid  hearing. 
'  Damon,  faid  he,  with  a  deep  figh,  I  have  long  lan- 
e  guifhed   for  that  miracle  of  beauty  Gloriana,  and 
'  if  you  will  be  very  ftedfaitly  my  rival,  I  mall  cer- 
f  tainly  obtain  her.    Do  not,  continued  he,  be  offended 

*  at  this  overture  ;  for  I  go  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
'  temper  of  the  woman,  rather  than  any  vanity  that  I 

*  fhould  profit  by  any  oppofition  of  your  pretenfions^to 
'  thofe  of  your  humble  fervant.     Gloriana  has  very 

*  good  fenfe,  a  quick  relifli  of  the  fatisfactions  of  life. 
'  and  will  not  give  herfelf,  as  the  croud  of  women  do, 

*  to  the  arms  of  a  man   to  whom  me  is  indifferent. 

*  As  me  is  a  fenfible  woman,  expreffions  of  rapture 

*  and  adoration  will  not  move  her  neither;  but  he 

*  that  has  her  muftbe  the  object  of  her  defire,  not  her 
'  pity.     The  way  to  this  end  I  take   to   be,   that  a 
'  man's  general  conduct  ihould  be  agreeable,  without 
'  addreffing   in    particular   to    the    woman  he    loves. 
'  Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  be  fo  kind  as  to  figh  and  die 
'  for  Gloriana,  I  will  carry  it  with  great  refpect  to- 
'  wards  her,  but  feem  void  of  any  thoughts  as  a  lover. 

*  By  this  means  I  mall  be  in  the  moll  amiable  light  of 

*  which  I  am  capable ;  I  mall  be  received  with  free- 
1  dom,  you  with  referve.     Damon,  who  has  himfelf 

*  no  defigns  of  marriage   at  all,  eafily  fell  into  the 

*  fcheme  ;  and  you  may  obferve,   that  where-ever  you 

*  are,  Damon  appears  alfo.     You  fee  he  carries  on  an 

*  unaffected  exadtnefs   in  his  drels  and  manner,  and 
'  drives  always  to  be  the  very  contrary  of  Strephon. 
[  They  have  already  fucceeded  fo  far,  that  your  eyes 

*  are  ever  in  fearch  of  Strephon,  and  turn  themfelves 

*  of  courfe  from  Damon.     They  meet  and  compare 

*  notes  upon  your  carriage;  and  the  letter  which  was 
r  brought  to  you  the  other  day,  was  a  contrivance  to 
«  remark  your  refentment.      When  you  faw  the  billet 

*  fubfcribed  Damon,  and  turned  away  with  a  fcornful 

*  air,  and  cried  impertinence !  you  save  hopes  to  him 
VOL.  VI.  G  .that 
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*  that  Ihuns  you,  without  mortifying  him   that  lan- 
'  guifhe.s  for  you. 

'  What  I  am  concerned  for,  Madam,  is,  that  in  the 
c  difpofal  of  yo.ur  heart,  you  mould  know  whav  you 
f  are  doing,  and  examine  it  before  it  is  loft.  Strephon 
'  contradids  you  in  difcourfe  with  the  civility  of  one 
'  who  has  a  value  for  you,  but  gives  up  nothing  like 

*  one  that  loves  you.     This  feeming  unconcern  gives 

*  his  behaviour  the  advantage  of  Sincerity,  and  infen- 
'  fibly  obtains  .your  good  opinion,  by  appearing  difin- 
c  tereiled  in  the  purchafe  of  it.     If  you  watch  thefe 
e  correfpondents  hereafter,  you  will  find  that  Strephon. 
'  makes  his  vifit  of  civility  immediately  after  Damon 

*  has  tired  you  wich  one  of  love.     Though  you  are 
'  very  difcreet,  you  will  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  ef- 
'  cape  the  toils   fo  well   laid,  as  when  one  ftudies  to 
'  be  difagreeable  in  pafiion,  the  other  to  be  pleafmg 
'  without  it.     All  the  turns  of  your  temper  are  care. 
'  fuHy   watched,  and   their  quick  and  faithful  intelli- 
'  gence  gives  your  lovers  irrefiftible  advantage.     You 
'  will   pleafe,  Madam,  to  be  upon  your  guard,  and 
'  take  all  the  neceiTary  precautions  againft  one  who  is 
'  amiable  to  you  before  you  know  he  is  enamoured. 

'  I  am,  MADAM, 

'  Your  moft  obedient  fervant.' 

Strephon  makes  great  progrefs  in  this  lady'  good 
graces,  for  moft  women  being  actuated  by  fome  little, 
fpirit  of  pride  and  contradiclion,  he  has  the  good  ef- 
fefts  of  both  thofe  motives  by  this  covert- way  of  court- 
fliip.  He  received  a  mefTage  yeilerday  from  Damon  ia 
the  following  words,  fupericribed  (  With  fpeed.' 

*  ALL  goes  well;  me  is  very  angry  at  me,  and  I 

*  jLjL  dare  fay  hates  me  in  earneit.     it  is  a  good  time 
«  to  vifit. 

'  Yours.' 

The  comparifon  of  Strephon's  gaiety  to  Damon's 
languifliment,  ftrikes  her  imagination 'with  a  profped 
of  very  agreeable  hours  with  fuch  a  man  as  the  former, 

and 
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and  abhorrence  of  the  infipid  profpefl  with  one  like  the 
latter.  To  know  when  a  lady  is  difpleafed  with  ano 
ther,  is  to  know  the  belt  time  of  advancing  yourfelf. 
This  method  of  two  perfons  playing  into  each  other's 
hand  is  fo  dangerous,  that  I  cannot  tell  how  a  wcmaa 
could  be  able  to  withftand  fuch  a  fiege.  The  condition 
of  Gloriana,  I  am  afraid,  is  irretrievable,  for  Streph  >n 
has  had  fo  many  opportunities  of  pleafmg  without  fuf- 
picion,  that  ail  which  is  left  for  her  to  do  is  to  bring 
him,  now  me  is  advifed,  to  an  explanation  of  his  paf- 
jfion,  and  beginning  again,  if  me  can  conquer  the  kind 
fentiments  me  has  already  conceived  for  him.  When 
one  mews  himfelf  a  creature  to  be  avoided,  the  other 
proper  to  be  fled  to  for  fuccour,  they  have  the  whole 
woman  between  them,  and  can  occafionally  rebound 
her  love  and  hatred  from  one  to  the  other,  in  fu.h  a 
manner,  as  to  keep  her  at  a  diftance  from  all  the  reft  of 
the  world,  and  caft  lots  for  the  conqueft, 

N.  B,  I  have  many  other  ferrets  which  concern  th? 
empire  of  love,  but  I  conlider,  that  while  I  alarm  my 
women,  I  inihuft  my  men.  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 
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Eft  Ulubrisj  animus  Ji  te  non  deficit  trqitus» 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xi.  30. 

JTis  not  the  place  difguft'or  pleafure  brings : 
From  our  own  mind  our  fatibfaction  fprings. 


Mr.  SPECTATOR,  London,  June  24. 

MAN  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  clioofe  his 
own  company,  would  certainly  be  much  to 
blame  fliould  he  not,  to  the  belt  of  his  judg 
ment,  take  fuch  as  are  of  a  temper  moft  fuitable  to 
his  own  ;  and  where  that  choice  is  wanting,  or  where 
G  2  «  a,  man 
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*  a   man   is  m:ft  tken   in   his  choice,   and  yet  under  3 

*  necefliry  of  continuing  in  the  fame  company,   it  will 

*  cerrunly  be  his  intereit  to  carry  himfelf  as  eafily  a* 
'  pofiible.' 

'   In  this  I  am  feniible  I  do  but  repeat  what  has  been 

*  faid  a  thoufand  times,  at  which  however  I  think  no 

*  body  has  any  title  to  take  exception,   but  they  who 
'  never  failed  to  put  this  in  practice Not  to  ufe  any 

*  longer  preface,   this  being  the  feafon   of  the  year  in 
'  which  great  numbers  of  all  forts  of  people  retire  from 

*  thh  place  of  bufmefs  and  pleafure  to  country  folitude, 

*  I  think  it  not  improper  to  arivife  them  to  take  with 
"*  them   as  great  a  ftock  of  good  humour  as  they  can; 

'  for  though  a  country  life   is   defcribed   as   the  moil 

*  pleafant  of  all  others,  and  though  it  may  in  truth  be 

*  fo,  yet  it  is  only  fo  to  thofe  who  know  how  to  enjoy 

*  leifure  and  retirement. 

'   As  for  thofe  who  can't  live  without  the  conftant 

*  helps  of  bufmefs  or  company,  let  them  confider,  that 

*  in   the   country   there  is  no  Exchange,  there  are  no 
'  playhoufes,  no  variety  of  coffee- ho ufes,  nor  many  of 
'  thofe  other  amufements,  which  ierve  here  as  fo  many 
'  reliefs  from   the  repeated   occurrences  in  their  own 
'  families ;  but  that  there   the  greateft  part  of  their 

*  time   muft   be  fpent  within  themfelves,   and  confe- 
'  quently  it  behoves  them  to  confider  how  agreeable  it 

*  will  be  to  them  before  they  leave  this  dear  town. 

*  I  remember,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  we  were  very  well 

*  entertained,   laft  year,    with  the  advices  you  gave  us 

*  from  Sir  ROGER'S  country  feat*  ;  which  I  the  rather 

*  mention,  becaufe  it  is  almoft  impoflibie   not  to  live 

*  pleafantly,   where  the  mailer  of  the  family  is  fuch  a 
'  one  as  you  there  defcribe  your  friend,  who  cannot 

*  therefore  (I  mean  as  to  hisdomeftic  chara&er)  be  too 

*  often  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  others.    How 

*  amiable  is  that  affability  and  benevolence  with  which 

*  he  treats  his  neighbours,  and  every  one,  even    the 

*  meanefl  of  his  own  family  I   And   yet  how  feldom 

*  imitated  ?  initead  of  which  we  commonly  meet  with 

*  ill-natured  expoftulations,  noife,  and  chidings 

•-  Se«  SXICT,  Vol.  IL  N°  107* 

'  And 
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*  And   this  I  hinted,  becaufe  the  humour  and  difpoii- 

*  tion   of  the  head,  is  what  chit  fly   influences  all  the 

*  other  parts  of  a  family. 

'  An  agreement  and  kind  correfpondence  between 
'  friends  and  acquaintance,  is  the  greateil  pleafure  of 
4  life.  This  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and  yet  any  man 
'  who  judges  from  the  practice  of  the  world,  will  be 

*  almoit  perfuaded   to   believe  the  contrary;   for  how 
'  can  we   fuppofe  people  ihould   be  fo  induftrious  to 
'  make  themfelves   uneafy  ?  What  can  engage  them  to 
'  entertain  and  foment  jealoufies  of  one  another  upon 
«  every  the  lead  occafion  ?  Yet  fo  it  is,   there  are  peo- 
'  pie  who  (as  it  mould  feem)  delight  in  being  trouble- 
'  fome  and   vexatious,  who    (as   Tully  fpeaks)    Mira 
'  funt  alacritate  ad  litigandurn,   "  Have  a  certain  chear- 
«  fulnefs  in  wrangling."     And   thus  it  happens,   that 

*  there  are  very  few  families  in  which  there  are  not 

*  feuds  and  animoiities,  though  it  is  eveiy  one's  Jnte- 
'  reft,  there  more  particularly,  to  avoid  them,  becauie 

*  there  (as  I  would  willingly  hope)  no  one  gives  ano- 
'  ther  uneafmefs,  without  feeling  fome  {hare  of  it. — 

*  But  I  am  gone  beyond  what  I  defigned,  and  had  al* 

*  moft  forgot  what  I  chiefly  propofed  ;    which   wa«, 
'  barely  to  teli  you  how  hardly  we  whopafs  moft  of  our 
'  time  in    town  difpenfs  with  a  long  vacation  in  the 
«  country,  how  uneafy  we  grow   to  ourfdves,   and  to 

*  one  another  when  our  converfation  is  confined,  info- 
1  much  that  by  Michaelmas,   'tis  odds  but  we  come  to 
'  dow-nright  fquabbling,  and  make  as  free  with  one  an- 

*  other  to  our  faces,  as  we  do  with  the  reft  of  the  world 

*  behind  their  backs.     After  I  have  told  you  this,  I  am 
'  to  defire  that  you  would  now  and  then  give  us  a  lefToa 
'  of  good-humour,  a  family-piece,  which,  fince  we  are 
'  all  very  fond  of  you,  I  hope  may  have  foaie  influence 
'  upon  us. 

€  After  thefe  plain  obfervations,  give  me  leave  to 
'  give  you  an  hint  of  what  a  fet  of  company  of  my  ac- 
'  quaintance,  who  are  now  gone  into  the  country,  and 
'  have  the  ufe  of  an  abfent  nobleman's  feat,  have  fet- 

*  tied  among  themfelves,  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies 

*  above-mentioned.     They  are  a  collection  of  ten  or 
(  twelve,  of  the  fame  good  inclination  towards  each 

G  3  <  other, 
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*  other,,  but  of  very  different  talents  and  Inclinations; 

*  from  hence  they  hope,   that  the  variety  of  their  tem- 
f  pcrs  will  only  create  variety  of  pleafures.  But  as  there 
'always  will  arife,  among  the  fame  people,  either  for 
'want  cf'ciiverlity  of  objects,  or  the  like  caufes,  a  cer- 
'   tain  fatiety,  which  may  grow  into  ill-humour  or  dif- 
'  content,  there  is  a  large  wing  of  the  hoafe  which  they 
'  defjgn   to  employ  in   the  nature  of  an  INFIRMARY. 

*  Whoever  fays  a  peevifh  thing,  or  ac"ls  any  thing  which 
4   betrays  a  fcurnefs  cr  indifpofition  to  company,  is  im- 
'   irediately  to  be  conveyed  to  his  chambers  in  the  IN- 
'   FIR  MARY;  from  whence  he  is  not  to  be  relieved,  till 
'   by  his  manner  of  fubmiflion,  and  the  fentiments  ex- 
'  preffed  in  his  petition  for  that  purpofe,  he  appears  to 

*  the  majority  of  the  company  to  be  ag.,in  fit  for  fo- 

*  ciety.      You  are  to   underiland,    that  all  ill-natured 
'  words  cr   uneafy  gefiures  are  fufficient  caufe  for  ba- 

*  niihment;   fpeaking  impatiently  to  fervants,  making 
'   a  man  repeat  what  he  fays,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
'  inattention  or  difhumour,   are  alfo  criminal  without 

*  icprieve.     But  it  is  provided,  that  whoever  obferves 
'  the  ill-natured  fit  coming  upon  himfelf,   and  volun- 
.'  tarily  retires,  mall  be  received  at  his  return  from  the 
'  INFIRMARY  with  the  higheft  marks  of  efteem.     By 
'  thefe  and  other  wholefome  methods  it  is  expected 
'  that  if  they  cannot  cure  one  another,  yet  at  leaft  they 
'  have  taken  care  that  the  iil  humour  of  one  mall  not 
'  be  troublefome  to  the  reft  of  the  company.     There 
'  are  many  other  rules  which  the  fociety  have  eftablifh- 
'  ed  for  the  prefervation  of  their  eafe  and  tranquillity, 
'  the  effects   of  which,   with  the   incidents  that  arife 
'  among  them,  mail  be  commuuicated  to   you  from 
'  time  to  time  for  the  public  good,  by,   Sir, 

T*  <  Your  moft  humble  fervanr,    R.  O.f 

*  BySrEELE.     See  N°  429. 

Jd*v*  The  Bavarian  red  liquor,  a  paint  for  ladies,  is  advertifed  In 
the  SPECT.  In  fdio,  and  likewife  the  affured  cure  for  leannefs.  See 
SPECT.  in  folio.  See  N°  427  and  N°  42?.  ;  ee  alfo  SPECT.  Vol. 
VIII.  N°  572.  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  late  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter. 

Tuefday 
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F  rigor  a  mitefcunt  xephyris  ;  <ver  preterit  tsftas 

lnieriturat  Jimul 
Pomifer  autumnus  fruges  ejfuderit  j   &  mox 

Bruma  recurnt  triers*  Hor.  4  Od.  vii.  9. 

The  cold  grows  foft  with  wellern  gale-, 
The  fummer  over  fpring  prevails, 

But  yields  to  autumn's  fruitful  rain, 
As  this  to  winter  florms  and  hails ; 

Each  lofs  the  hailing  moon  repairs  again. 

Sir  W.  TEMPLI. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THERE  is  hardly  any  thing  gives  me  a  more 
fenfible  delight,  than  the  enjoyment  of  a  cool 
frill  evening  after  the  uneafmefs  of  a  hot  fultry 
day.  Such  a  one  I  pafTed  not  long  ago,  which  made 
me  rejoice,  when  the  hour  was  come  for  the  fun  to 
fet,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  frefhnefs  of  the  evening 
in  my  garden,  which  then  affords  me  the  pleafantelt 
hours  ipafs  in  the  whole  four  and  twenty.  J  imme 
diately  rofe  from  my  couch,  and  went  down  into  it. 
You  defcend  at  firil  by  twelve  {lone  ileps  into  a  large 
fquare  divided  into  four  graft-plots,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  ftatue  of  whr.e  marble.  This  is  feparated  from, 
a  large  parterre  by  a  low  wall,  and  from  thence 
through  a, pair  of  iron  gates,  you  are  led  into  a  long 
broad  walk  of  the  fineS  turf,  fet  on  each  fide  with 
tall  yews,  and  on  either  hand  bordered  by  a  canal, 
which  on  the  right  divides  the  walk  from  a  wilder- 
nefs  parted  into  variety  of  allies  and  arbours,  and  on 
the  left  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  which  is  the 
receptacle  of  a  great  number  of  oranges  and  myrtles. 
The  moon  (hone  bright,  and  feemed  then  moil  agree- 
G  4  «  ably 
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ably  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  fun,  obliging  me 
with  as  much  light  as  was  necefiary  to  difcover  a 
thoufand  pleafing  objects,  and  at  the  fame  time  di 
verged  of  all  power  of  heat.  The  reflexion  of  it  in 
in  the  water,  the  fanning  of  the  wind  ruftling  on  the 
leaves,  the  finging  of  the  thrufh  and  nightingale, 
and  the  coolnefs  of  the  walks,  all  eonfpired  to  make 
me  lay  afide  all  difpleafmg  thoughts,  and  brought 
me  into  fuch  a  tranquillity  of  mind,  as  is,  I  believe, 
the  next  happinefs  to  that  of  hereafter.  In  this  fweet 
retirement  I  naturally  fell  into  the  repetition  of  fome 
lines  out  of  a  poem  of  Milton's,  which  he  intitlei 
IfPenfirq/o,  the  ideas  of  which  were  exquiiitely  fuit- 
ed  to  my  prefent  wanderings  of  thought. 

«'  Sweet  bird  !  that  mun'it  the  noife  of  folly, 
'*  Molt  mufical !  moft  melancholy  ! 
t(  Thee,  chauntrefs,  oft,  the  woods  among, 
*'  I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  fong  : 
*'  And  miffing  thee,  I  walk  unfeen 
"  On  the  dry  fmooth-maven  green, 
*«  To  behold  the  wandring  moon, 
**  Riding  near  her  highefl  noon, 
*«  Like  one  that  hath  been  led  aftray, 
*"*  Thro5  the  Heav'ns  wide  pathlefs  way, 
<c  And  oft,  as  if  her  head  fhe  bow'd, 
•'  Stooping  thro'  a  fleecy  cloud. 

«'  Then  let  fome  flrange  myfterious  dream 

*'  Wave  with  its  wings  in  airy  flream. 

*«  Of  lively  portraiture  difplay'd, 

"  Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid  : 

if  And  as  I  wake,  fweet  mufic  breathe 

**  Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

*'  Sent  by  fpirits  to  mortals  good, 

"  Or  the  unfeen  genius  of  the  wood.'* 

*  I  reflected  then  upon  the  fweet  vicifiltudes  of  night 

*  and  day,  on  the  charming  difpofition  of  the  feafons, 

*  and  their  return  again  in  a  perpetual  circle  :  and  oh  ! 
«  faid  I,  that  I  could  from  thefe  my  declining  years  re- 

*  turn  again  to  my  £rft  fpring  of  youth  and  vigour; 

*  but 
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but  that  alas !  is  impcffible  :  all^that  remains  within 
my  power,  is  to  fatten  the  inconveniences  1  feel, 
with  an  eafy  contented  mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
fuch  delights  as  this  folitude  affords  me.  In  this 
thought  I  fat  me  down  on  a  bank  of  flowers  and 
dropt  into  a  ilumber,  which  whether  it  were  the  effect 
of  fumes  and  vapours,  or  my  prefent  thought.*,  I 
know  not  ;  but  methought  the  genius  of  the  garden 
rtood  before  me,  and  introduced  into  the  walk  where 
I  lay  this  drama  and  different  fcer.es  of  the  revolu 
tion  of  the  year,  which  whilfl  I  then  i<;w,  even  in 
my  dream,  1  refolved  to  write  down,  and  fend  to  the 
SPECTATOR. 

'  The  firft  perfon  whom  I  faw  advancing  towards 
me,  was  a  youth  of  a  moft  beautiful  air  and  fhape, 
though  he  feemed  not  yet  arrived  at  that  exact  pro- 
porcion  and  fymmetry  of  parts  which  a  little  more 
time  would  have  given  him  ;  but  however,  there  was 
fuch  a  bloom  in  his  countenance,  fuch  fatisfac'lioa 
and  joy,  that  I  thought  it  the  moil  defirable  form 
that  I  had  ever  feen.  He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing 
mantle  of  green  filk,  interwoven  with  flowers  :  Ue 
had  a  chaplet  of  rofes  on  his  head,  and  a  Narci(Tu.<rin 
his  hand  ;  primrofes  and  violets  fprang  up  under  liis 
feet,  and  all  nature  was  cheered  at  his  approach. 
Flora  was  on  one  hand,  and  Vertumnus  on  the  other 
in  a  robe  of  changeable  filk.  After  this  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  the  moon-beams  refleclei  with  a  fudd^a, 
glare^from  armour,  and  to  fee  a  man  compleatly 
-armed  advancing  wirh  his  fword  drawn.  I  was  foo«\ 
informed  by  the  genius  it  was  Mars,  who  had  long 
ufurped  a  place  among  the  attendants  of  the  fpring, 
He  made  way  for  a  fofter  appearance.  It  was  Ve 
nus,  without  any  ornament  but  her  own  beauties, 
not  fo  much  as  her  own  cefus,  with  wiiich  me  had 
encompaned  a  globe,  which  (he  held  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  me  had  a  fcepter  of  gold. 
After  her  followed  the  Graces  with  arms  entwined 
within  one  another  :  their  girdles  were  looted  and 
they  moved  to  the  found  of  foft  muiic,  linking  the 
ground  alternately  with  tkeir  feet.  Then  came  up 
the  three  months  which  belong  to  this  feafon-.-  As 
G  5  *  March 
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:  March  auvanced.towards  me,  there  was  methought 
'  in  his  look  a  louring  roiighnefs,  which  ill  befitted  a 
'  month  which  was  ranked  in  fo  foft  a  feafon  ;  but  as, 
'  he  came  forwards  his  features  became  infenfibly  more 
'  mild  and  gentle  :  he  fmoothed  his  brow,  and  looked 
•'  with  fo  fvveet  a  countenance  that  I  could  not  but 
'  lament  his  departure,  though  he  made  way  for 
'  April.  He  appeared  in  the  greateft  gaiety  imagina- 
f  ble,  and  had  a  thoufand  pleafures  to  attend  him  : 

*  his  look  was   frequently  clouded,  but  immediately 

*  returned  to  its  firil  compofure,  and  remained  fixei 
g  in   a   fmile.     Then  came  May,  attended  by  Cupid, 
'  with  his  bow  ftrung,  and  in   a  pofture  to  let  fly  an 
'  arrow  :  as  he  pafled   by,  methought  I  heard  a  con- 
'  fufed  noife  of  foft  complaints,  gentle  extafies,  and 
'  tender  fighs  of  lovers ;  vows  of  conftancy,  and  as 
'  many  complainings  of  perfidioufnefs ;  all  which  the 
4   winds  'wafted  away  as  foon  as  they  had  reached  ray 
'  hearing.     After  thefe  I  faw  a  man  advance  in  the 

*  full  prime  and  vigour  of  his  age:  his  complexion 
'  was  fanguine   and    ruddy,  his   hair  black,  and   fell 

*  down  in  beautiful  ringlets  beneath  h  s  moulders  ;  a 

*  mantle  of  hair-coloured  filk  hung  l;ofely  upon  him  :  I 

*  he  advanced  with  a  hafty  itep  arter  the  Spring,  and 
'  fought  out  the  fhade  and  cool  irountains  which  played 

*  in  the  garden.      He  was  particularly  well  pleafed  when 
'  a  troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with  their  wings :   he 
'  had  two  c;  n^.panions  who  walked  on  each  fide,   that 
'  made  h;m  appear  the  moft  agreeable,  the  one   was 
r  Aurora  with  fingers  of  rofes,  and  her  feet  dewy,  at- 
r  tired  in  grey  :  the  other  was  Vefper  in  a  robe  of  azure 
[  befet  with  dro.  s  of  gold,  whcie  breath  he  caught 
1  whilft  it  paiTed  ever  a  bundle  of  honey-fuckles,  and 

'  tuberofes  which  he  h^-id  in  his  hand.  Pan  and  Ceres 
•followed  them  with  four  reapers,  who  danced  a  mcr- 
rice  *  to  the  found  •  f  oaten  j.>ipes  and  cymbals.  Ther 
came  the  attendant  months.  June  retained  Hill  fom« 
fmull  likenefs  of  the  Spring  ;  but  the  other  two  feem 
to  iiep  with  a  lefs  vigorous  tread,  especially  Auguft, 

*  See  an  account  of  the  Mortice-Dance,  in  HAWKINS'S  "  Hift. 
of  Mufic,"  Volt  II.  p.  134. 

'  wh< 
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who  Teemed  almoft  to  faint,  whilil  for  half  the  fteps 
he  took  the  dog-ftar  levelled  his  rays  full  at  his  head. 
They  pafled  on  and  made  way  for  aperfon  that  feemed 
to  bend  a  little  under  the  weight  of  years  ;  his  beard 
and  hair,  which  were  full  grown,  were  compofed  of 
an  equal  number  of  black  and  grey  ;  he  wore  a  robe 
which  he  had  girt  round  him  of  a  yellowifh.  caft,  not 
unlike  the  colour  of  fallen  leaves,  which  he  walked 
upon.  1  thought  he  hardly  made  amends  for  expel  - 
line  the  foregoing  fcene  by  the  large  quantity  of 
fruits  which  he  bore  in  his  hands.  Plenty  walked  by 
his  fide  with  an  healthy  freih  countenance,  pouring 
out  from  an  horn  all  the  various  produds  of  the  year. 
Pomona  followed  with  a  glafs  of  cider  in  her  hand, 
with  Bacchus  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accom 
panied  by  a  whole  troop  of  fatyrs,  fauns,  and  fylvans. 
September,  who  came  next,  feemed  in  his  looks  to 
promiie  a  new  Spring,  and  wore  the  livery  of  tho/e 
mouths.  The  fucceeding  month  was  all  foiled  with 
the  juice  of  grapes,  as  he  had  jult  come  from  the 
wine-prefs.  November,  though  he  was  in  this  di- 
vifion,  yet  by  the  many  flops  he  made  feemed  rather 
inclined  to  the  Winter,  which  followed  clofe  at  his 
heels.  He  advanced  in  the  ihape  of  an  old  man  in 
the  extremity  of  age  :  the  hair  he  had  was  to  very 
white  it  feemed  a  real  fnow ;  his  eyes  were  red  and 
piercing,  and  his  beard  hung  with  a  great  quantity 
of  ificles :  he  was  wr^pt  up  in  furrs,  but  yet  fo 
pinched  with  excefs  of  cold  that  his  limbs  were  all 
contracted,  and  his  body  bent  to  the  ground,  fo 
,  that  he  could  not  have  fupported  himfelf  had  it  hot 
b-3,n  for  Com  us  the  god  of  revels,  and  Neceflity  the 
mother  of  Fate,  who  fuftained  him  on  each  iide. 
The  ihape  and  mantle  of  Comus  was  one  of  the  things 
that  moil  furprifed  me  ;  as  he  advanced  towards  me, 
his  countenance  ieemed  the  moil  durable  I  had  ever 
feen.  On  the  fore-part  of  his  mantle  was  pictured 
joy,  delight  and  fatisfaftion,  with  a  thoufend  em 
blems  of  merriment,  and  jeits  with  faces,  looking  two 
ways  at  once ;  but  as  he  puffed  from  me  i  was 
amazed  at  a  Ihape  fo  little  c^rrefpondent  to  his  face  : 
his  head  was  biild/and  all  the  reit  of  his  limbs  ap- 
G  6  '  peared 
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*  peared  old  and  deformed.  On  the  hinder  part  of  his 
mantle  was  reprefented  Murder  with  difiieveled  hair 
and  a  dagger  all  bloody,  Anger  in  a  robe  of  leader, 
and  Sufpicion  fquinting  with  both  eyes  ;  but  above 
all  the  moft  confpicuous  was  the  battle  of  Lapithas 
and  the  Centaurs.  1  detefted  fo  hideous  a  ihape, 
and  turned  my  eyes  upon  Saturn,  who  was  dealing 
away  behind  him  with  a  fcythe  in  one  hand  and  an 
hour-glafs  in  the  other  unobferved.  Behind  Neceluty 
was  Velta  the  goddefs  of  fire,  with  a  lamp  which 
was  perpetually  fupplied  with  oil,  and  whole  flame 
was  eternal.  She  cheered  the  rugged  brow  of  Ne- 
ceffity,  and  warmed  her  fo  far  as  almoil  to  make  her 
aiTume  the  features  and  likenefs  of  Choice.  De 
cember,  January,  and  February,  paiTed  on  after  the 
reft  all  in  furrs ;  there  was  little  diftindlion  to  be 
made  amongft  them,  and  they  were  only  more  or 
lefs  difplealing  as  they  difcovered  more  or  lefs  haitc 
towards  the  grateful  return  of  Spring.'  Z* 

*  Probably  by  POPE,  or  Dr.  PARNELLE.     See  SPECT.  Vol. 

rn.N'555. 
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•Quid  non  mart  alia  j>e  flora  ecgis, 


4urifacra  fames  f Virg.  ^En._  iii.  56. 

©  curfed  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  ! 

What  bands  o$  faith  can  impious  lucre  hold  ! 

DRYDEN. 

AV  E  R  Y  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day, 
carrying  me  in  his  coach  into  the  country  to 
dinner,  feH  into  difcourfe  concerning  the  care 
of  parents  due  to  their  children,  and  the  piety  of  chil- 
<Lrea  towards  their  parents.     He  was  rerle&ing  upon 

the 
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the  fucceffion  of  particular  virtues  and  qualities  there 
might  be  prelerved  from  one  generation  to  another,  if 
thefe  regards  were  reciprocally  held  in  veneration : 
But  as  he  never  fails  to  mix  an  air  of  mirth  and  good- 
humour  with  his  good  fenfe  and  reafoning,  he  entered 
into  the  following  relation. 

I  WILL  not  be  confident  in  what  century,  or  under 
'.vhiit  reign  it  happened,   that  this  want  of  mutual 
confidence  and  right  understanding  between  father  and 
fon   was  fatal  to   the  family  of  the  VALFNTI  NES  in 
Germany.     Balilius  Valentinus  was  a  petfon  who  had 
arrived  at   the  utmott  perfection   in  the  hermetic  art, 
and  initiated   his  fon  AJcx;mdrinus  in  the  fame  myfte- 
ries  :  but  as  you  know  they  are  not  ro  be  attained  but 
by   the  painful,    the  pious,  the   chaue,  and    pure  of 
heart,  Bafilius  did    not  cpen   to  li:Tn,  becaufe  of  his 
youth,  and  the  deviations  too  natural  to  it,  the  great- 
eil  fecrets  of  which  he  was  mailer,  as  well  knowing  that 
the  operation  would  fail  in  the  hands  of  a  man  To  lia 
ble  to  errors  in  life  as  Alexandrinus.     But  believing, 
from  a  certain  indifpofition  of  mind  as  well  as  body, 
his  difTolution  was  drawing  nigh,  he  called  Alexan- 
drinus  to  him,  and  a<  he  lay  on  a  couch,  oversgainil 
which   his  fon  was   feated,  and  prepared   by  (ending 
out  fervants  one  after  another,  and  admonition  to  ex 
amine   that  no  one  overheard   them,  he  revealed  the 
moil  important  of  his  fecrets  with  the  folemnity  and 
language  of  an  adept.     My  fon,  faid  he,  many  have 
been  the  watchings,  iong  the  lucubrations,  conftantthe 
labours  of  thy  father,  not  only  to  gain  a  great  and 
plentiful  eltate  to  his  pofterity,  but  alfo   to  take  care 
that  he  mould  have  no  poderity.     Be  not  amazed,  my 
child,  I  do  not  mean  that  thou  malt  be  taken  from 
me,  but  that  I  will  never  leave  thee,  and  confequently 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  polierky.     Behold,  my  deareft 
Alexandrinus,  the  effect  of  what  was  propagated  in 
nine  months.     We  are  not  to  contradict  nature,  but  to 
follow  and  to  help  her  ;  juft  as  long  as  an  infant  is  in 
the  womb  of  its  parent,  fo  long  are  thefe  medicines  of 
revivification  in   preparing.     O..ferve  this  fmall  phial 
and  this  little  gallipot,  in  this  an  unguent,  in  the 

other 
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other  a  Kquor.     In  thefe,  my  child,  are  collected  fuch 
powers,  as  fhall  revive  the  fprjjigs  of  life  when  they  are 
yet  but  juft  ceafed,  and  give  new  ftrength,  new  fpi- 
rits,  and,  in  a  word,  wholly  reftore  all  the  organs  and 
fenfes  of  the  human  body  to  as  great  a  duration,  as  it 
had  before  enjoyed  from  its  birth  to  the  day  of  the  ap 
plication  of  thefe  my  medicines.     But,    my   beloved 
'Jon,  care  muft  be   taken   to   apply   them   within   ten 
hours  after  the  breath  is  out  of  the  body,  while  yet 
the  clay  is  warm  with  its  late  life,  and  yet  capable  of 
refufcitation.     1  find  my  frame  grown  crazy  with  per- 
petual  toil  and  meditation  ;  and  I  conjure  you,  as  foon 
as  I  am  dead,   to   anoint  me  with  this  unguent;  and 
when  you  fee  me   begin   to  move,  pour  into  my  lips 
this  ineftimable  liquor,  elfe  the  force   of  the  ointment 
wilt  be  ineffectual.      By  this  means   you  will  give  me 
life  as  I  gave  you,  and  we  will  from  that  hour  mutu 
ally  lay  aiide.the  authority  of  having  bellowed  life  on 
each  other,  live  as  brethren,  and  prepare   new  medi 
cines  r.gainft   fuch   another  period  of  time  as  will  de 
mand  another  application  of  the  fame  refloratives.     In 
a  few  days  after  thefe  wonderful  ingredients  were  de 
livered    to   Alexandria  us,  Bafilius  departed  this   life. 
But  fuch  was  the  pious  forrow  of  the  ion  at  the  lofs  of 
fo  excellent  a  father,  and  the   firft  tranfports  of  grief 
had  fo  wholly  difabled  him  from  all  manner  of  bufi- 
nefs,  that  he  never  thought  of  the  medicines  till  the 
time  to  which  his  father  had  limited  their  efficacy,  was 
expired.     To  tell  the  truth,    Akxandrinus  was  a  man 
of  wit   and  pleafuie.    aau  confidered  his   father  had 
lived   out  his  natural  time,  his  life  was  long  and  uni 
form,  fuirable   to   the  regularity  of  it  ;   but   that  he 
himfelf,  poor  firmer,  wanted  a  new  life,  to  repent  of 
a  veiy'bad  one  hitherto;  and   in   the  examination   of 
his  heart,  refolved  to  go  on  as  he  did  with  this  natural 
bcirg  of  his,  but  repent   very    faithfully,   and  fpend 
very  pioufly  the  life  to  which  he  fhould  be  reftored  by 
ap,.'  ication  of  thefe  rarities,  when  time  i'hould  come, 
to  his  own  perfon. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  Providence  frequently 
pu'nifhes  the  {elf-love  of  men,  who  would  do  immo' 
Gerately  for  their  own,  offspring,  with  children  very 

much 
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much  below  their  characters  and  qualifications,  info- 
much  that  they  only  tranfmit  their  names  to  be  borne 
by  thofe  who  give  daily  proofs  of  the  vanity  of  the  la 
bour  and  ambition  of  their  progenitors. 

It  happened  thus  in  the  family  of  Bafilius ;  for  Alex- 
andrinus  began  to  enjoy  his  ample  fortune  in  all  the 
extremities  of  houfliold  expence,  furniture,  and  info- 
lent  equipage  ;  and  this  he  purfued  till  the  day  of  his 
own  departure  began,  as  he  grew  fenfible,  to  approach. 
As  Bafilius  was  punimed  with  a  fon  very  unlike  him, 
Alexandrinus  was  vifited  by  one  of  his  own  difpofition. 
It  is  natural  that  ill  men  mould  be  fufpicious,  and 
Alexandrinus,  befides  that  jealoufy,  had  proofs  of  the 
vicious  difpofition  of  his  fon  Renatus,  for  that  was  his 
name. 

Alexandrinus,  as  I  have  obferved,  having  very  good 
reafon  for  thinking  it  unfafe  to  truil  the  real  fecret  of 
his  phial  and  gallipot  to  any  man  living,  projected  to 
make  fure  work,  and  hope  for  his  fuccefs  depending 
from  the  avarice,  not  the  bounty  of  his  benefactor. 

With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to  his  bed-fide, 
and  befpoke  him  in  the  moft  pathetic  gefture  and  ac 
cent.  As  much,  my  fon,  as  you  have  been  addicted 
to  vanity  and  pleafure,  as  I  alfo  have  been  before  you  *, 
you  nor  I  could  efcape  the  fame,  or  the  good  effects  of 
the  profound  knowledge  of  our  progenitor,  the  renown 
ed  Bafilius.  His  fymbol  is  very  well  known  in  the 
philofophic  world,  and  I  fnall  never  forget  the  venera 
ble  air  Of  his  countenance,  when  he  let  me  into  the 
profound  myfteries  of  the  fmaragetine  table  of  H'-rmes. 
"  It  is  true,  faid  he,  and  far  removed  from  all  colour 
"  of  deceit;  that  which  is  inferior  is  like  that  which 
•'  is  fuperior,  by  which  are  acquired  and  perfected  all 
"  rhe  miracles  of  a  certain  work.  The  father  is  the 
"  fun,  the  mother  the  moon,  the  wind  is  the  womb, 
.•'  the  earth  is  the  nurfe  of  it,  and  mother  of  all  per- 
*'  fe-tion.  All  this  mud  be  received  with  modcliy 
"  and  wifjpm."  The  chymical  people  carry  in  all 
their  jargon  a  whimfical  fort  of  piety  which  is  ordi- 

*  The  word  neither  feems  omitted  here,  though  it  is  not  in  the 
original  publication  in  folio  ^  or  in  the  edit,  in  8vo.  of  1712. 
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nary  with  great  lovers  of  money,  and  is  no  more  but 
deceiving  themfelves,  that  their  regularity  and  ftrift- 
nefs  of  manners  for  the  ends  of  this  world,  has  fome 
affinity  to  the  innocence  of  heart  which  muft  recom 
mend  them  to  the  next.  Renatus  wondered  to  hear 
his  father  talk  fo  like  an  adept  and  with  fuch  a  mix 
ture  of  piety,  while  Alexandrinus  obferving  his  atten 
tion  fixed,  proceeded.  This  phial,  child,  and  this 
little  earthen  pot  will  add  to  thy  eilate  fo  much,  as  to 
make  ihee  the  richeft  man  in  the  German  empire.  I 
am  going  to  my  long  home,  but  ihall  not  return  to 
common  dull.  Then  he  refumed  a  countenance  of 
alacrity,  and  told  him,  tha:  if  within  an  hour  after 
his  death  he  anointed  his  whole  body,  and  poured 
down  his  throat  that  liquor  which  he  had  from  old 
Banlius,  the  corps  would  be  converted  into  pure  gold. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  exprefc  to  you  the  unfeigned 
tenderneis  that  pafied  between  thefe  two  extraordi 
nary  perfons ;  but  if  the  father  recommended  the  care 
of  his  remains  with  vehemence  and  affection,  the  fon 
was  not  behind- hind  in  profeffing  that  he  would 
not  cut  the  leaft  bit  off  him,  but  upon  the  utmoft 
extremity,  or  to  provide  for  his  younger  brothers  and 
filters. 

Well,  Alexandrinus  died,  and  the  heir  of  his  body 
(as  our  term  is)  could  not  forbear  in  the  wantonneHes 
of  his  heart,  to  meafure  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
beloved  father,  and  call  up  the  enfuing  value  of  him 
iefore  he  proceeded  to  operation.  When  he  knew  the 
immenfe  reward  of  his  pains,  he  began  the  work  :  but 
lo  !  when  he  had  anointed  the  corps  all  over,  and  be 
gan  to  apply  the  liquor,  the  body  ftirred,  and  Rena 
tus,  in  a  flight,  broke  the  phial.  T* 

*  By  STXELZ. 


At  Drury-Lane,  on  Friday  July  n,  will  be  revived  a  Co 
medy  not  gc~ted  thefe  eight  years,  called  *«  The  City  Politics,"  by 
Mr.  Cro-An.  The  part  of  the  PodefU  by  Mr.  Bullock;  I-lorio  by 
Mr.  Powell}  Thral  by  Mr.  Booth ;  Dr.  Panchy  by  Mr.  Crofs  J 
Crafty  by  Mr.  Pack;  Bricklayer  by  Mr.  Pinkethman;  Rofare  by 
Mrs.  Bradfliawj  Lucinda  by  Mil's  Willis.  By  her  Majefty's  com 
mand  nobody  to  be  admitted  behind  the  Iccaes.  SPJCCT.  in  fdiet 
W*  4*6. 

Thurfday, 
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Quantum  a  remm  turpitudine  abes,  tantu  to  a  verba 
l-urn  libertate  fejungas.  T  u  L  L . 

We  fhou'J  be  as  careful  of  our  words,  as  ojjr  actions ; 
and  as  far  from  fpeaking,  as  from  doing  ill. 

IT  is  a  certain  fign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined  to 
defamation.  They  who  are  harmlefs  and  innocent, 
can  have  no  gratification  that  way  ;  but  it  ever 
arifes  from  a  negleft  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's  felf, 
and  an  impatience  of  feeing  it  in  another.  Elfe  why 
mould  virtue  provoke  ?  Why  mould  beauty  difpleafe 
in  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  man  given  to  fcandal  never 
lets  the  mention  of  either  pafs  by  him,  without  offer 
ing  fomething  to  the  diminution  of  it?  A  lady  the 
other  day  at  a  vifit  being  attacked  fomewhat  rudely  by 
one,  whofe  ov/n  characler  has  been  very  rudely  treated, 
anfwered  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  intemperance  very 
calmly,  "  Good  Madam  fpare  me,  who  am  none  of 
«<  your  match  j  I  fpeak  ill  of  no  body,  and  it  is  a  new 
"  thing  to  me  to  be  fpokea  ill  of."  Little  minds 
think  fame  confifts  in  the  number  of  votes  they  have 
on  their  fide  among  the  multitude,  whereas  it  is  really 
the  infeparable  follower  of  good  and  worthy  actions. 
Fame  is  as  natural  a  follower  of  merit,  as  a  fhadovv  is 
of  a  body.  It  is  true,  when  crouds  prefs  upon  you, 
this  Ihadow  cannot  be  feen,-but  when  they  feparate 
from  around  you,  it  will  again  appear.  The  lazy,  the 
idle,  and  the  froward,  are  the  perfons  who  are  moft 
pleafed  with  the  little  tales  which  pafs  about  the  town, 
to  the  diiadvantage  of  the  reft  of  the  world.  Were  it 
not  for  the  pleafure  of  fpeaking  ill,  there  are  numbers 
of  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  out  of  their  own 
houfes,  and  too  ill-natured  to  open  their  lips  in  con- 

verfutioiu 
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verfation.  It  was  not  a  little  diverting  the  other  day 
to  obferve  a  lady  reading  a  pofl- letter,  and  at  thefe 
words,  tf  After  all  her  airs,  he  has  heard  fome  ilory 
"  or  other,  and  the  match  is  broke  off,"  gives  orders 
in  the  midft  of  her  reading,  "  Put  to  the  hcrfes." 
That  a  young  woman  of  merit  had  miffed  an  advan 
tageous  fettlement,  was  news  not  to  be  delayed,  left 
fomebody  elfe  mould  have  given  her  malicious  ac 
quaintance  that  fatisfaction  before  her.  The  unwii- 
•lingnefs  to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality  as  infepa- 
rable  from  a  fcandal-bearer,  as  the  readinefs  to  divulge 
bad.  Btfi^  alas  !  how  wretchedly  low  and  contempti 
ble  is  that  ft.ite  of  mind,  that  cannot  be  pleafed  but  by 
what  i;i  the  fubjecl, of  lamentation.  This  temper  has 
ever  been  in  the  higheit  degree  odious  to  gallant  fpi- 
rits.  The  Perfian  foldier,  who  was  heard  reviling 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  well  admoniihed  by  his 
officer,  •'  Sir,  you  are  paid  to  fight  againlt  Alexan- 
"  der,  and  not  to  rail  at  him." 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  defending  Jiis  client 
from  general  fcandal,  fays  very  handfomely,  and  with 
much  reafon,  "  There  are  many  who  have  particular 
'*  engagements  to  the  profecutor  :  there  are  many  who 
tf  are  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him  for  whom  I  ap- 
ft  pear;  there  are  many  who  are  naturally  addicted  to 
"  defamation,  and  envious  of  any  good  to  any  man, 
(s  who  may  have  contributed  to  fpread  reports  of  this 
"  kind  :  for  nothing  is  fo  fwift  as  fcandal,  nothing  is 
ft  more  iBily  fent  abroad,  nothing  received  with  more 
"  welcome,  nothing  diffufes  itfelf  fo  univerfaliy.  I 
ff  mail  not  defire,  that  if  any  report  to  our  difadvan- 
t(  tage  has  anv  ground  for  it,  you  would  overlook^  or 
"  extenuate  it:  but  if  there  be  any  thing  advanced, 
*'  without  a  perfon  who  can  fay  whence  he  had  it,  or 
"  which  is  attefted  bv  one  who  forg  >t  who  told  him 
"  it,  or  who  had  it  from  one  of  fo  little  confideration 
"  that  he  did  net  then  think  it  worth  his  notice,  all 
"  fuch  teftimonies  as  thefe,  I  know,  you  will  think 
••"  too  flight  to  have  any  credit,  againft  the  innocence 
"  and  honour  of  your  fellow-citizen."  When 'an  ill 
report  is  traced^  it  very  often  vanifhes  among  fuch  as 
the  orator  has  'here  recited.  And  how  defpicable  a 

creature 
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creature  muft  that  be,  who  is  in  pain  for  what  paffes 
among  fo  frivolous  a  people  ?  There  is  a  town  in  War- 
wickihire  cf  good  note,  and  formerly  pretty  famous 
for  much  animofity  and  difieniion,  the  chief  families 
of  which  have  now  turned  all  their  whifpers,  back- 
bitings,  envies,  and  private  malices,  into  mirth  and 
entertainment,  by  means  of  a  peevilhold  gentlewoman, 
known  by  the  title  of  the  lady  Bluemantle.  This  he 
roine  had  for  many  years  together  out- done  the  whole 
Meritood  of  goffips,  in  invention,  quick  utterance,  and 
unprovoked  malice.  This  good  body  is  of  a  laiHng 
conltitution,  though  extremely  decayed  in  her  eyes,  and 
decrepid  in  her  feet.  The  two  circumltances  of  being 
always  at  home  from  her  lamenefs,  and  very  attentive 
from  her  blind nefs,  make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle 
of  all  that  paiTes  in  town,  good  or  bad;  but  for  the 
latter  me  feems  to  have  the  better  memory.  There  is 
another  thing  to  be  noted  of  her,  which  is,  that  as  it 
is  ufual  with  old  people,  fhe  has  a  livelier  memory  of 
things  which  pafled  when  me  was  very  young,  than  of 
late  years.  Add  to  all  this,  that  me  does  not  only  not 
love  any  body,  but  Hie  hates  every  body.  The  ftatue  in 
Rome  *  does  not  ferve  to  vent  malice  half  fo  well,  as 
this  old  lady  does  to  difperfe  it.  She  does  not  know  the 
author  of  any  thing  that  is  told  her,  but  can  readily  re- 
•peat  the  matter  itfelf;  therefore,  though  (he  expofesall 
the  whole  town,  (he  offends  no  one  body  in  it.  She  is 
fo  exquiiitely  reftlefs  and  peevim,  that  me  quarrels 
with  all  .about  her,  and  fometimes  in  a  freak  will  in- 
ftantly  change  her  habitation.  To  indulge  this  hu 
mour,  me  is  led  about  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
fame  houfe  me  is  in,  and  the  perfons  to  whom  Ihe  is  to 
remove,  being  in  the  plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at 
her  own  chamber  again.  At  Hated  times,  the  gentle 
woman  at  whofeJioufe  me  fuppofes  (he  is  at  the  time, 
is  fent  for  to  quarrel  with,  according  to  her  common 
cuftom.  When  they  have  a  mind  to  drive  the  jeft,  ihe 
is  immediately  urged  to  that  degree,  that  ihe  will 
board  in  a  family  with  which  fhe  has  never  yet  been  ; 

*   A  ftatue  of  Pafquin  in  that  city,  on  which  farcaftic  remarks 
Were  pafted,  and  thence  ^ll^Paf^uinades. 

and 
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and  away  fhe  will  go  this  inftant,  and  tell  them  all  that 
the  reft  have  been  faying  of  them.  By  this  rncaus  ihe 
has  been  an  inhabitant  of  every  houfe  in  the  place 
without  llirring  from  the  fame  habitation:  and  the 
many  {lories  which  every  body  fa  mimes  her  with  to 
favour  the  deceit,  make  her  the  general  intelligencer 
of  the  town  of  all  that  can  be  faid  by  one  woman 
againlt  another.  Thus  groundlefs  ilories  die  away,  and 
Sometimes  truths  are  fmothered  under  the  general  word, 
when-  they  have  a  mind  to  difcountenance  a  thing,  Oh  I 
that  is  in  my  lady  Bluemcfmle's  memoirs. 

Whoever  receives  impreflions  to  the  difadvantage  of 
others  without  examination,  is  to  be  had  in  no  other 
credit  for  intelligence  than  this  good  lady  Bluemantle/ 
who  is  fubjected  to  have  her  ears  impofed  upon  for 
want  of  other  helps  to  better  information.  Add  to 
this,  that  other  fcandal- bearers  fufpend  the  ufe  of  thefe 
faculties  which  flie  has  loft,  rather  than  apply  them  to 
do  juiHce  to  their  neighbours;  and  I  think,  for  the 
fervice  of  my  fair  readers,  to  acquaint  them,  that 
there  is  a  voluntary  lady  Bluemantle  at  every  vifit  in 
town,  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 
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Occupet  extremumfcabies Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  4 1 7. 

The  Devil  take  the  hindmoft  !      [Englifh  Proverb.] 

IT  is  aji  impertinent  and  unreafonable  fault  in  con- 
verfation,  for  one  man  to  take  up  all  the  difcourfe. 
Jt.may  poffibly  be  objected  to  me  myfelf,  that  1  am 
guilty  in  this  kind,  in  entertaining  the  town  every  day, 
and  not  giving  fo  many  able  perfons  who  have  it  more 
in  their  power,  and   as  much  in  their  inclination,  aa 
opportunity  to  oblige  mankind  with  their  thoughts. 

Befides, 
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Befidcs,  faid  one  whom  I  overheard  the  other  day,  why 
mutt  this  Paper  turn  altogether  upon  topics  of  learning 
and  morality?  Why  mould  it  pretend  only  to  wit,  hu 
mour,  or  the  like?    Things  which  are  ufeful  only  to 
amufe  men  of  literature  and   fuperior  education.     I 
would  have  it  confiil  alfo  of  all  things  which  may  be 
necefThry  or  ufeful  to  any  part  of  fociety,  and  the  me 
chanic  arts  mould  have  their  place  as  well  as  the  li 
beral.     The  ways  of  gain,  hufbandry,  and  thrift,  will 
ferve  a  greater  number  cf  people,  than  difcourfes  upon 
what  was  well  faid  or  done  by  fach  a  philofopher,  hero, 
general,  or  poet.     I  no  fonner  heard  this  critic  talk  of 
my  works,  but  I  minuted  what  he  had  faid;  and  from 
that  initant  refolved  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  my  Specu 
lations,  by  giving  notice  to  all   perfons  of  all  orders, 
and  each  fex,  that  if  they  are  pleafed  to  fend  me  dif 
courfes,  with  their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  them, 
fo  that  I  can  be  fatisfied  the  writings  are  authentic, 
fuch  their  labours   mall  be  faithfully  inferted  in  this 
Paper.  It  will  be  of  much  more  confequence  to  a  youth 
in  his  apprenticefliip,    to  know  by  what  rules  and  arts 
fuch  a  one  became  IherirF  of  the  city  of  London,  than 
to  fee  the  fign  of  one  of  his  own  quality  with  a  lion's 
heart  in  each   hand.     The  world  indeed  is  enchanted 
with  romantic  and  improbable  atchievements,  when 
the  plain  path  to  refpe&ive  greatnefs  and  fuccefs  in  the 
way  of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly  overlooked.     Is  it 
poifible  that  a  young  man  at  prefent  could  pafs  his  time 
better,  than  in  reading  the  hiltory  of  ilocks,  and  know 
ing  by  what  fecret  fprings  they  have  had  fuch  fudden 
afcents  and  falls  in  the  fame  day?  Could  he  be  better 
conducted  in  his  way  to  wealth,  which  is  the  great  ar 
ticle  of  life,  than  in  a  treadle  dated  from   Change- 
Alley  by  an  able  proficient  there?  Nothing  certainly 
could  be  more  ufeful,   than  to  be  well  inilruded  in  his 
hopes  and  fears ;  to  be  diffident  when  others  exult,  and 
with  a  fecret  joy  buy  when  others  think  it  their  in- 
tereft  to  fell.     I  invite  all  perfons  who  have  any  thing 
to  fay  for  the  profitable  information  of  the  public,  to 
take  their  turns  in  my  Paper :  they  are  welcome,  from 
the  late  noble  inventor  of  the  longitude,   to  the  hum 
ble  author  of  ilrops  for  razors.     If  to  carry   mips  in 

fafety, 
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fafety,  to  give  help  to  people  toft  in  a  troubled  fea, 
without  knowing  to  what  iliore  they  bear,  what  rocks 
to  avoid,  or  what  coafi  to  pray  for  in  their  extremity, 
be  a  worthy  labour,  and  an  invention  that  deferves  a 
ftatue;  at  the  fame  time,  he  who  has  found  a  means 
to  let  the  inftrument  which  is  to  make  your  vifage  lefs 
horrible,  and  your  perfcn  more  fniug,  eafy  in  the  ope 
ration,  is  worthy  of  fome  kind  of  good  reception.  If 
things  of  high  moment  meet  with  renown,  thofe  of 
little  confideration,  fmce  of  any  confideration,  are  not 
to  be  defpifed.  In  order  that  no  merit  may  lie  hid, 
and  no  art  unimproved,  I  repeat  it,  that  i  call  arti 
ficers,  as  well  as  philofophers,  to  my  affiftance  in  the/ 
public  fervice.  It  would  be  of  great  ufe  if  we  had  an 
exac~l  hiftory  of  the  fuccefies  of  every  great  fhop  with 
in  the  city-walls,  what  tracts  of  land  have  been  pur- 
chafed  by  a  conftant  attendance  within  a  walk  of 
thirty  foot.  If  it  could  alfo  be  noted  in  the  equipage* 
of  thofe  who  are  afcended  from  ihe  fuccefsful  trade  of 
their  anceflors  into  figure  and  equipage,  fuch  accounts 
would  quicken  induilry  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch  acqui- 
fitions,  and  difcountenance  luxury  in  the  enjoyment  cf 
them, 

Todiverfify  thefe  kinds  of  informations,  theinduftry 
of  the  female  world  is  not  to  be  unobferved.  She  to 
whofe  houihold-virtues  it  is  owing,  that  men  do  ho 
nour  to  her  hufband,  mould  be  recorded  with  venera 
tion  ;  ihe  who  has  waited  his  labours,  with  infamy. 
When  we  are  come  into  domeftic  life  in  this  manner, 
to  awaken  caution  and  attendance  to  the  main  point,  it 
Wuuld  not  be  amifs  to  give  now  and  then  a  touch  of 
traged  • ,  and  defcribe  that  moil  dreadful  of  all  human 
condui  ns,  the  cafe  of  bankruptcy  ;  how  plenty,  credit, 
che- rfulnels,  full  hopes,  and  eafy  poffeffions,  are  in 
an  inftant  turned  into  penury,  faint  a^ecis,  diffidence, 
forrow,  and  mifery ;  how  the  rruai,  who  with  an  open 
hand  the  day  before  couia  adminiftcr  to  the  extremities 
of  others,  is  fhunn'd  to-day  by  the  friend  of  his  bofom. 
It  would  be  ufeful  to  (hew  how  juft  this  is  on  the  neg 
ligent,  how  lamentable  on  the  induftrious.  A  Paper 
written  by  a  merchant,  might  give  this  ifland  a  true 
fenfe  of  the  worth  and  importance  of  his  character,  tt 

might 
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might  be  vifible  from  what  he  could  fay,  that  no  fol- 
dicr  entring  a  breach  adventures  more  for  honour,  than 
the  trader  does  for  wealth  to  his  country.  In  both 
cafes  the  adventurers  have  their  own  advantage,  but^I 
know  no  cafes  wherein  every  body  elfe  is  a  iharer  in. 
the  fuccefs. 

It  is  objected  by  readers  of  hiftory,  that  the  battles 
in  thofe  narrations  are  fcarce  ever  to  be  underflood. 
This  misfortune  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
hiflorians  in  the  methods  of  drawing  up,  changing  the 
forms  of  a  battalia,  and  the  enemy  retreating  from,  as 
well  as  approaching  to,  the  charge.  But  in  the  dif- 
courfes  from  the  correfpondents,  whom  I  now  invite,  the 
danger  will  be  of  another  kind  ;  and  it  is  neceflary  to 
camion  them  only  againft  ufmg  terms  of  art,  and  de- 
fcribing  things  that  are  familiar  to  them  in  words  un 
known  to  the  reader.  1  promife  myfelf  a  great  har- 
veft  of  new  circumftances,  perfons  and  things  from 
this  propofal :  and  a  world,  which  many  think  they  are 
well  acquainted  with,  difcovered  as  wholly  new.  This 
fort  of  intelligence  will  give  a  lively  image  of  the  chain 
and  mutual  dependence  of  human  fsciety,  take  off  im 
pertinent  prejudices,  enlarge  the  minds  of  thofe,  whofe 
views  are  confined  to  their  own  circumftances;  and  in 
fhort,  if  the  knowing  in  feveral  arts,  profefiions,  and 
trades  will  exert  themfelves,  it  cannot  but  produce  a  new 
field  of  iliverfion  and  inftru&ion,  more  agreeable  than 
has  yet  appeared.  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 

f  4-f  Adv.  Edward  Maddox,  above  10  years  fervant  to  Mr.  Ver- 
dier,  .and  after  to  his  widow,  has  built  a  new  bagnio,  at  the  Blue 
and  Gilt  Poft,  Brownlow  Street,  Druiy-Lane,  made  private  and 
convenient  for  gentlemen  or  ladies j  he  cups  with  the  fame  inftru- 
ment  Mr.  Verdier  invented,  and  was  the  only  man  thai  capped  for 
him  5  he  that  lives  in  Verdier's  old  houfe  never  cuppea  tor  h;m,  Jior 
was  ever  fervant  to  him.  SPECT.  in  fillo,  N"  427. 


Saturday, 
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•  Populumque  falfis  dedocet  :iti 

Focibus*  Hor.  zOd.  ii. 

From  cheats  of  words  the  croud  me  brings 

To  real  eiUmate  of  things.  CREEC 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

SI N  C E  I  gave  an  account  of  an  agreeable  fet 
company  which  were  gone  down  into  the  coun 
try,  I  have  received  advices  from  thence,  that 
the  inititudon  of  an  infirmary  for  thofe  who  mould 
be  out  of  humour  has  had  very  good  effects  *.     My 
letters   mention   particular  circumftances  of  two  or 
three    perfons,    who    had    the  good  ienfe    to  retire 
of  their  own  accord,  and   notified  that  they  were 
withdrawn,  with  the  reafons  of  it  to  the  company, 
in  their  refpeftive  memorials. 

f  The  Memorial  of  Mrs.  MARY  DAINTY,  Spinfter, 

f  Humbly  fheweth, 

*  I  *HAT  confcious  of  her  own  want  of  merit,  ac- 
'  JL  companied  with  a  vanity  of  being  admired,  fh© 
<  had  gone  into  exile  of  her  own  accord. 

'  She  is  fenfible,  that  a  vain  perfon  is  the  moflrinfaf- 
•  ferable  creature  living  in  a  well-bred  afTembly. 

'  That  (he  defired,  before  (he  appeared  in  public 
'  again,  me  might  have  afTurances,  that  though  me 
'  might  be  thought  handfome,  there  might  not  more 
'  addrefs  of  compliment  be  paid  to  her,  than  to  the 
'  reft  of  the  company. 

*  See  SPECT.  N°  424. 

<  That 
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c  That  me  conceived  it  a  kind  of  fuperiority,  that 
'  one  perfon  mould  take  upon  him  to  commend  an> 
'  other. 

'  Laitly,  That  (lie  went  into  the  infirmary,  to  avoid 

*  a  particular  peribn  who  took  upon  him  to  profefs  aa 
'  admiration  of  her. 

'  She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud  out  of  due 
'  place,  might  be  declared  an  offence,  and  punifhed  in 
'  the  fame  manner  with  detraction,  in  that  the  latter 
'  did  but  report  perfons  defective,  and  the  former 

*  made  them  Co. 

f  All  which  is  fubmitte*d,  &c.' 

There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  fincerity  in  this  me. 
morial  very  uncommon,  but  my  friend  informs  me, 
that  the  allegations  of  it  were  groundlefs,  infomuch. 
that  this  declaration  of  an  averfion  to  being  praifed, 
was  underftood  to  be  no  other  than  a  fecret  trap  to 
purchafe  it,  for  which  reafon  it  lies  flill  on  the  table 
unanfwered. 

'  The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Lady  LYDIA  LOLLER, 

'  Shevvetfc, 

'  r~T'HAT  the  Lady  Lydia  is  a  woman  of  quality; 

*  JL     married  to  a  private  gentleman. 

'  That  (he  finds  herfelf  neither  well  nor  ill. 

f  That  her  hufband  is  a  clown. 

*  That  Lady  Lydia  cannot  fee  company. 

'  That  me  dcfires  the  infirmary  may  be  her  apart- 

*  ment  during  her  ftay  in  the  country. 

'  That  they  would  pleafe  to  make  merry  with  their 

*  equals, 

«  That   Mr.  Loller   might   flay   with  them   if  h-e 

*  thought  fit.' 

It  was  immediately  refolved,  that  Lady  Lydia  was 
Hill  at  London. 
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f  The  humble  Memorial  of  THOMAS  SUDDEN,  Efq; 
4  of  the  Inner-Temple, 

*  Sheweth, 

*  ^|^H  AT  Mr.   Sudden  is  confcious  that  he  is  too 

*  JL     much  given  to  argumentation. 
<  That  he  talks  loud. 

'  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  of  de- 
«  bate. 

-«  That  he  flayed  behind  in  Wefhninfter-hall,  when 
c  the  late  fhake  of  the  roof  happened,  only  becaufe 
'  a  counfel  of  the  other  fide  aflbrted  it  was  coming 

*  down. 

*  That  he  cannot  for  his  life  confent  to  any  thing. 
'  That  he  ftays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget  himfelf. 

*  That  as  foon  as  he  has  forgot  himfelf,  he  wiH 

*  wait  on  the  company.' 

His  indifpofition  was  allowed  to  be  fufficient  to  re 
quire  a  cefTation  from  company. 

•*  The  Memorial  of  FRANK  JOL.I..Y,, 
•'  Sheweth, 


he  hath  put  himfelf  into  the  infirmary, 
'     JL    in  regard  he  is  fenfible  of  a  certain  ruftic  mirth 
which  renders  him  unfit  for  polite  converfation. 
'  That  he  intends  to  prepare  himfelf  by  abllinence 
and  thin  diet  to  be  one  of  the  company. 
«  That  at  prefent  he  comes  into  a  room,  as  if  he 
were  an  exprefs  from  abroad. 

*  That  he  has  chofen  an  apartment  with  a  matted 
anti-chamber,  to  pradife  motion  without  being 
heard. 

'  That  he  bows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and  helps  him- 
felf  before  a  glafs,  to  learn  to  adl  with  moderation. 
«  That  by  reafon  of  his  luxuriant  health  he  is  op- 
preflive  to  perfons  of  compofed  behaviour. 
'  That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the  word  pjhaw, 
p/kaw. 

<  That 
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•  That  he  is  alfo  weaning  himfelf  from  his  cane. 
f  That  when  he  has  learnt  to  live  without  his  faid 
*  cane,  he  will  wait  on  the  company,  &c.' 


<  The  Memorial  of  JOHN  RHUBARB,  E% 

Sheweth, 

HAT  your  petitioner  has  retired  to  the  infir 
mary,  but  that  he  is  in^erfecl  good  health, 
except  that  he  has  by  long  ufe,  and  for  want  of  dif- 
courfe,  contracted  an  habit  of  complaint  that  he  is 
lick. 

'  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the  fun,  but  what 
to  fay,  and  therefore  has  fallen  into  this  unhappy  ma- 
Jady  of  complaining  that  he  is  fick. 
'  That  this  cuftom  of  his  makes  him,  by  his  own 
confefiion,  fit  only  for  the  infirmary,  and  therefore 
he  has  not  waited  for  being  ientenced  to  it. 

*  That  he  is  confcious  there  is  nothing  more  impro 
per  than  fuch  a  complaint  in  good  company,  in  that 
they  muft  pity,  whether  they  think  the  lamenter  ill 
or  not;  and  that  the  complainant  mult  make  a  filly 
figure,  whether  he  is  pitied  or  not. 

*  Your  petitioner  humbly  pray?,  that  he  may  have 
time  to  know  how  he  does,  and  he  will  make  his 
appearance.' 

*  The  Valetudinarian  was  likewife  eafily  excufed: 
and  the  fociety  being  refolved  not  only  to  make  it 
their  bufmefs  to  pafs  their  time  agreeably  for  the  pre- 
fent  feafon,   but  alfo  to  commence  fuch  habits   in. 
themfelves  as  may  be   of  ufe  in  their  future  conduct 
in  general,   are  very  ready  to  give  into  a  fancied  or 
real  incapacity  to  join  with  their  meafures,  in  order 
to  have  no  humourift,   proud  man,  impertinent,  or 
fufHcient   fellow,    break   in    upon    their    happinefs. 
Great  evils  feldom  happen  to  difturb . company ;  but 
indulgence  in  particularities  of  humour?  is  the  feed, 
of  making  half  our  time  hang  in  fufpenfe,  or  wafte 
away  under  real  difcompofures, 

Hz  *  Among 
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*  Among  other  things  it  is  carefully  provided,  tha 
there  may  not  be  diiagreeable  familiarities.     No  on 
is  to  appear  in   the  public  rooms  undreffed,  or  ente 
abruptly  into  each  other's  apartment,  without  inti 
mation.     Every  one   has  hitherto  been  fo  careful  ir 
his  behaviour,   that  there  has  but  one  offender  in  ter , 
days  time  b*en  fent  into  the  infirmar-,  and  that  wa 
for  throwing  away  his  cards  at  whift. 

€  He   has    offered    his  fubmiffion  in  the  following 
'  terms. 

*  The  humble  Petition  of  JEOFFRY  HOTSPUR,  Efq 

*  Sheweth, 

«  'THROUGH  the  petitioner  fwore,  ftamped,  and 

*  JL     threw  down  his  cards,  he  has  all  imaginable 
4  refpeft  for  the  ladies,  and  the  whole  company. 

'  That  he  humbly  defires  it  may  be  confidered,  in 

*  the  cafe  of  gaming,   there  are  many  motives  which 

*  provoke  the  diforder. 

(  That  the  define  of  gain,  and  the  defire  of  victory, 
'  are  both  thwarted  in  lofmg. 

'  That  all  converfations  in  the  world  have  indulged 

*  human  infirmity  in  this  cafe. 

*  Your  petitioner  therefore  moft  humbly  prays,  that 

*  he  may  be  reilored  to  the  company,  and  he  hopes  to 

*  bear  ill  fortune  with  a  good  grace  for  the  future,  and 

*  to  demean  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  no  more  than  chearful 
*.  when  he  wins,  than  grave  when  he  lofes.'  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  Barbadoes  merchant's  \vife,  whofe  hufband  refides  In  thofe 
parts,  has  a  parcel  of  the  true  neat  Barbadoes  cordial  or  citron -water 
to  difpofe  of,  at  twenty  (hillings  per  gallon,  or  fix  Shillings  the  fmgle 
quart.  Enquire  of  Mr.  Jacob  Ecle's,  at  the  Hour-Glais  in  Tower- 
lireet.  See  TAT.  with  notes,  Vol.  VI,  N°  235,  p.  164 
JBarbadoes-water. 


Monday^ 
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N°  430       Monday,  July  14,   1712. 


peregrinum  ruicinia  rauca  reclamat. 

Her.  i  Ep.  xvii.  62. 


•The  croud  replies, 


Go  feek  a  itranger  to  believe  thy  lies.         CREECH. 
'SIR, 

AS  you  are  a  Spectator- general,  you  may  with 
authority  ceniure  whatsoever  looks  ill,  and  is 
offenfive  to  the  fight  ;  the  word  nafancc  of 
which  kind,  methinks,  is  the  fcandalous  appearance 
of  poor  in  all  parts  of  this  wealthy  city.  Such  mi- 
ferable  objects  affecl  the  compaffionate  beholder  with 
difmal  ideas,  difcompofe  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  mind, 
and  deprive  him  of  thepleafure  that  he  might  other- 
wife  take  in  furveying  the  grandetir  of  our  metropo 
lis.  Who  can  without  remorfe  fee  a  difabled  failor, 
the  purveyor  of  our  luxury,  deftitute  of  neceffaries? 
Who  can  behold  the  honelt  foldier,  that  bravely  with- 
ftood  the  enemy,  proftrate  and  in  want  among  his 
friends  ?  It  were  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  variety  of 
wretchednefs,  and  the  numberlefs  poor  that  not  only 
fmgly,  but  in  companies,  implore  your  charity.  Spec 
tacles  of  this  nature  every  where  occur;  and  it  is  un 
accountable,  that  amongfl  the  many  lamentable  cries 
that  infeft  this  town,  your  Comptroller-General  * 
mould  not  take  notice  of  the  moil  mocking,  viz. 
thofe  of  the  needy  and  affli&ed.  I  can't  but  think 
he  waved  it  meerly  out  of  good  breeding,  chufing 
rather  to  Itifle  his  re  fen  t  men  t,  than  upbraid  his  coun 
trymen  with  inhumanity  ;  however,  let  not  charity- 
be  facrificed  to  popularity,  and  if  his  ears  were  deaf 
to  their  complaint,  let  not  your  eyes  overlook  their 

*  See  SPEC.  N°  251; 

H  3  «  perfons. 
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*  perfbns.     There  are,  I  know,  many  impoflors  among 
'*  them.     Lamenefs  and   blindnefs  are  certainly  very 
'  often  acled  ;  but  can  tnofe  that  have  their  fight  and 

*  limbs,  employ  them  better  than  in  knowing  whether 
'  they  are  counterfeited  or  not  ?    I  know  not  which  of 

*  the  two  miiapplies  his  fenfes  moil,   he  who  pretends 

*  himfelf  blind  to  move  compa&on,  or  he  who  beholds 
'  a  miferable  object  without  pitying  it.     But  in  order 
'  to  remove  fuch  impediments,   i  wifh,   Mr.  SPECTA- 

'**  TOR,  you  would  give  us  a  difcourfe  upon  beggars, 

*  that  we  may  not  pafs  by  true  objecls  of  charity  5  or 
'  give  to  impoftors.     I  looked  out  of  my  window  the 

*  other  morning  earlier  than  ordinary,  and  faw  a  blind 
'  beggar,   an   hoar  before   the  pailage  he  Hands  in  i* 

*  frequented,  with  a  needle  and  thread,  thriftily  mend» 
'  ing  his  ftockings.     My  aftonifliment  was  fUll  greater, 
4  when  I  beheld  a  lame  fellow,    whofe  legs  were  tod 
'  big  to  walk  within  an  hour  after,  bring  him  a  pot  o/ 

*  a)e.     I  will  not  mention  the  ihakings,.  diflortionsand 

*  convulsions,  which  many  of  them  practice  to  gaia 
'  an  alms :  but  fure  I  am  they  ought  to  be  taken  care 

*  of  in  this  condition,  either  by  the  beadle  or  the  ma- 

*  giilrate.     They,  itfeems,  relieve  their  pofrs,  accord- 
'  ing  to  their  talents.     There  is  the  voice  of  an  old 
4  woman  never  begins  to  beg  till  nine  in  the  evening,. 

*  and  then  file  is  deititute  of  lodging,  turned  out  for 

*  want  of  rent,  and  has  the  fame  ill  fortune  every  night 
.*  in  the  year.     You  fhould  employ  an  oilicer  to  hear 

*  the  diftrefs  of  each  beggar  that  is  conftant  at  a  pan- 

*  ticular  place,  who  is  ever  in  the  fame  tone,  and  fuc* 
'  ceeds  becaufe  his  audience  is  continually  changingy, 

*  though  he  does  not  alter  his  lamentation.     If  we 
'  have  nothing  elfe  for  our  money,   let  us  have  more 

*  invention  to  be  cheated  with.     All  which  is  fubmic- 
«  ted  to  your  Speclatorial  vigilance  :  and  I  am, 

'SIR, 

c  Your  moil  humble  fervant.» 


SIR,. 
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*  S  I  R, 

I  WAS  lad  Sunday  highly  tranfported  at  our  parifti 
church;  the  gentleman  in  the  pulpit  pleaded' 
movingly  in  behalf  of  the  poor  children,  and  they' 
for  themfelves  much  more  forcibly  by  fmging  an 
hymn  :  and  I  had  the  happinefs  to  be  a  contributor  to 
this  little  religious  inilitution  of  innocents,  and  am 
furd  I  never  difpofed  of  money  more  to  my  fatisfac- 
tion  and  advantage.  The  inward  joy  1  find  in  my^ 
felf,  and  the  good-will  I  bear  to  mankind,  make  me 
heartily  wifh  thofe  pious  works  may  be  encouraged, 
that  the  prefent  promoters  may  reap  delight,  and* 
poRerity  the  benefit  of  them.  But  whillt  we  are- 
building  this  beau;iful  edifice,  let  not  the  old  ruins- 
remain  in  view  to  fully  the  profped.  Whilft  we  are 
cultivating  and  improving  this  young  hopeful  cflv 
fpring,  let  not  the  ancient  and  helplefs  creatures  be 
mamefully  neglected.  The  crouds  of  poor,  or  pre 
tended  poor,  in  every  place,  are  a  great  reproach  to 
us,  and  eciipfe  the  glory  of  all  other  charity.  It  is 
the  utmoft  reproach  to  fociety,  that  there  mould  be  a 
poor  man  unrelieved,  or  a  poor  rogue  unpunifhed. 
1  hope  you  wiil  rhinlc  no  part  of  human  life  out  of 
your  confideration,  but  will,  at  your  leifure,  give  trs- 
the  hiftory  of  plen'.y  and  want,  and  the  natural  gra 
dations  towards  them,  calculated  for  the  cities  of 
London  and  Weltminfter. 

'•  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  mofl  humble  fervanr, 

'  T.  D.> 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  BEG  you  would  be  pleafed  to  take  notice  of  a 
very  great  indecency,  which  is  extremely  com 
mon,  though,  I  think,  never  yet  under  your  cenfure. 
It  is,  Sir,  theftrange  freedoms  fome  ill-bred  married 
people  take  in  company.     "  The  unfeafonable  fond- 
;  nefs  of  fome  hufbands,  and  the  ill-timed  tendernefs 
of  fome  wives.0  They  talk  and  aft  as  if  modefty  was 
H  4  «'  only 
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only  fit  for  maids  and  bachelors,  and  that  too  be 
fore  both.  1  was  once,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  where 
the  fault  1  fpeak  of  was  fo  very  flagrant,  that  (be 
ing,  you  mult  know,  a  very  balhful  fellow,  and  fe- 
veral  young  ladies  in  the  room)  I  proteft  I  was  quite 
out  of  countenance.  Lucina,  it  feems,  was  breed 
ing,  and  (lie  did  nothing  but  entertain  the  company 
with  a  difcourfe  upon  the  difficulty  of  reckoning  to 
a  day,  and  faid  me  knew  thofe  who  were  certain  to 
an  hour  ;  then  fell  a  laughing  at  a  filly  inexperienced 
creature,  who  was  a  month  above  her  time.  Upon 
her  huiband's  coming  in,  me  put  ieveral  queftions 
to  him  ;  which  he  not  caring  to  refolve,  Wei!,  cries 
Lucina,  I  mall  have  'em  all  at  night.  But  leit  I 

fhould  feem  guilty  of  the  very  fault  I  write  againft, 
1  ihall  only  intreat  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  to  correct  fuch 
mifdemeanors. 

*  For  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
€  And  with  myiterious  reverence,  I  deem. 

•  I  am,  S  I  R, 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

«  T.  MEANWELL.* 


N°  431        Tuefday,  July  15,  1712. 


Quid  duldus  bominum  genert  a  natura  datum  ejf,  quant 
fui  cuique  liberi  ?  TuLL. 

What  is  there  in  nature  fo  dear  to  a  man  as  his  own 
children. 


HAVE  lately  been  cafting  in  my  thoughts  the  fe- 
veral  unhappinefles  of  life,  and  comparing  the  infe 
licities  of  old  age  to  thofe  of  infancy.     The  cala 
mities  of  children  are  due  to  the  negligence  and  mif- 

conduct 


I 
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condnft  of  parents,  thofe  of  age  to  the  paft  life  which 
led  to  it.  1  have  here  the  hiitory  of  a  boy  and  girl  to' 
their  wedding-day,  and  think  I  cannot  give  the  reader 
a  livelier  image  of  theinfipid  way  in  which  time  uncul 
tivated  paries,  than  by  entertaining  him  with  their  au- 
thentic  epiltles,  expressing  all  that  was  remarkable  in 
their  lives,  till  the  period  of  their  life  above-mention 
ed.  The  fentence  at  the  head  of  this  Paper,  which  is 
only  a  warm  interrogation,  What  is  there  in  nature  fo 
dear  as  a  man1  s  own  children  to  bhn  ?  Is  all  the  reflection* 
I  mall  at  prefent  make  on  thofe  who  are  negligent  or 
cruel  in  the  education  of  them. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  AM  now  entring  into  my  one  and  twentieth  year* 
and  do  not  know  that  I  had  one  day's  thorough 
fatisfaclion  fince  I  came  to  years  of  any  rejection,, 
till  the  time  they  fay  others  lofe  their  liberty,  the 
day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  ion  to  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  great  -eftate,  who  refolded  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  vices  of  the  age;  and  in  order  to  it  never  let  me 
fee  any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give  me  the  heaft 
plenfure.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  put  to  a  grammar- 
fchocl,  where  my  mailer  received  orders  every  poft  to* 
ufe  me  very  fevcrely,  and  have  no  regard  to  my  hav 
ing  a  great  eftate.  At  fifteen  i  was  removed  to  the 
uriiveriity,  where  I  lived,  out  of  my  father's  great 
difcretion,  in  fcarfdalous  poverty  and  want,  till  I  was- 
big  enough  to  be  married,  and  I  w,;s  lent  for  to  fee 
the  lady  who  fends  you  the  underwritten.  When  we 
were  put  together,  we  both  confidered  that  we  could 
not  be  vvorie  than  we  were  in  taking  one  another,  and 
out  of  a  deiire  of  liberty  entered  into  wedlock.  My 
father  fays  I  am  now  a  man,  and  may  fpeak  to  him* 
like  another  gentleman. 

«  I  am,  SI  R, 

4  Your  moft  humble  fervant,r 

'  RI.CHA&D  RENT-FREE.*" 


H  5  «  Mr. 
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'  dinner,  when  my  uncle  came  for  me  home.     He  wa<* 

*  in  the  parlour  with  my  governefs  when  J  was  called 
«  down.     I  went  in,  fell  on  my  knees,  for  he  made 
'  me  call  him  father  ;  and  when  I  expected  the  bleff- 

*  ing  I  alked,  the  good  gentleman,  in  a  furprife,  turns 
'  himfelf  to  my  governefs,  and  aflcs,  Whether  this, 

*  (pointing  to  me)  was  his  daughter  ?    This    (added 
r  he)  is  the  very  picture  of  death.     My   child   was   a 
'  plump-faced,  hale,  freih-  coloured  girl  ;  but  this  looks 

*  as  if  me  was  half-ftarved,  a  mere  ikeleton.     My  go- 

*  vernefs,  who  is  really  a  good  woman,  aflured  my 
'  father  I  had  wanted  for  nothing  ;  and  withal  told  hinv 
'  I  was  continually  eating  fome  tram  or  other,  and  that 

*  I  was  almoft  eaten  up  with  the  green-ficknefs,  her  or- 

*  ders  being  never  to  crofs  me.     But  this  magnified  bnt 
'  little  with  my  father,  who  prefenrly  in  a  kind  of  pet, 

*  paying  for  my  board,  took  me  home  with  him.     I 

*  had   not  been   long  at  home,    but  one  Sunday  at 
f  church   (I'mall  never  forget  it)  I  faw  a  young  neigh- 

*  bcuring  gentleman  that  pleaied  me  hugely;  I  likad 
r  him  of  all  men!  ever  fawin  my  life,  and  began  to  wifh 
'•  I  could  be  as  pleafing  to  him.     The  very  next  day 

*  he  came,  with  his  father,  a  vifiting  to  our  houfe  : 

*  We  were  left  alone  together,  with  directions  en  both 
''fides  to  be  in  love  with  one  another,  and  in  three 
'  weeks  time  we  were  married.     I  regained  my  former 
'•  health  and  .complecliori,  and  am   now  as  happy  as 
'  the  day  is  long.   Now,  Mr.  SPEC,  Idefire  you  would 
'  find  out  fome  name  for  thefe  craving  damfels,   whe- 
4  ther  dignified  or  diftinguiihed  under  fome  or  all  of  the 

*  following  denominations,  to  wit,.  Trajb^eaters,  Qat- 
meal-chequers^     Pipe-champers,     Chalk-lickers,     Wax- 

"  nibblers,     Coal-fcranchersy.   Wall-peelers,     or   Gravul- 
diggers:  and,  good  Sir,  do  your  utmoit'  endeavour 
to  prevent  (by  expoiing.)   this   unaccountable  folly, 
fo  prevailing  among  the  young  ones  of  our  fex,  .who 
•  may  not  meet  with  fuch  fudden  good  luck  as,  Sir,. 
'  Your  conftant  reader, 

*-  And  very  humble  ferv  ant; 

1  SABINA  GREEN, 
*  «•  Now  SABINA  RBNTFREE.' 


*  By  STEALS.   SPECIE  ;'»  fc!h,  and  edit*  of  1714  hi  8vo.  and  iamo. 
Jbi  6-  Wed- 
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N°  432      Wednefday,  July  16,   1712. 


»  ,       —  Inter  ftrepit  anfer  olores,     Virg.  EC.  ix.  36% 

He  gabbles  like  a  goofe,  amidft  the  fwan-like  quire. 

DRYDEN. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Oxford,  July  14. 

'  ACCORDING   to  a  late  invitation  in  one  of 

'  J~  j^  your  Papers  to  every  man  who  pleafes  to  write, 

•  1  have  fent  you  the  following  Ihort  difTertation 

'  againfl  the  vice  of  being  prejudiced. 

*  Your  molt  humble  fervant.' 

MAN  is  a  fociable  creature,  and  a  lover  of  glory ; 
whence  it  is,  that  when  feyeral  perfons  are 
united  in  the  fame  fociety,  they  are  ftudious  to  lefUn 
the  reputation  of  others,  in  order  to  raile  their  own. 
The  wife  are  content  to  guide  the  fprings  in  filence, 
and  rejoice  in  fecret  at  their  regular  progrefs.  To 
prate  and  triumph  is  the  part  allotted  to  the  trifling 
and  fuperficial.  The  geefe  were  providentially  or 
dained  to  fave  the  Capitol.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
invention  of  marks  and  devices  to  diliinguim  parties, 
is  owing  to  the  beaiix  and  belles  of  this  iiland  *. 
Hats  moulded  into  different  cocks  and  prnches,  have 
long  bid  mutual  defiance;  patches  have  been  let 
againft  patches  in  battle-array  ;  llocks  have  rifen  and 
fallen  in  proportion  to  head-dreffes ;  and  peace  or 
war  been  expected,  as  the  white  or  the  red  hood  hath 
prevailed.  Thefe  are  the  ftandard- bearers  in  our 
contending  armies,  the  dwarfs  and  fquires  who  carry 
the  impreiles  of  the  giants  or  knighcs,  not  born  to 
fight  themfelves,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  en- 
fuing  combat. 

*  See  SPEC.  N°  81,  N°  265,   and  N°  319. 

<  It 
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<  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how  far  men  of 
'  w«ak  underftanding  and  ftrong  fancy  are  hurried  by 
'  their  prejudices,  even  to  the  believing  that  the  whole 
«  body  of  the  adverfe  party  are  a  band  of  villains  and 
«  demons.  Foreigners  complain  that  the  Engliih  are 
'  the  proudeft  nation  under  heaven.  Perhaps  they  too 
'  have  their  mare  ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  general 
'  charges  againft  bodies  of  men  is  the  fault  1  am  writ- 
-  *  ing  againft.  It  muft  be  owned,  to  our  mame,  that 
'  our  common  people,  and  moft  who  have  not  travel- 
'  led,  have  an  irrational  contempt  for  the  language, 

*  drefs,  cuftoms,   and   even   the   fhape  and   minds  of 

*  other  nations  *.     Some  men,  otherwife  of  fenfe,  have 

*  wondered  that  a  great  genius  mould   fpring  out  of 

*  Ireland  ;  and  think  you  mad  in  affirming,   that  fine 
'  odes  have  been  written  in  Lapland. 

'  This  fpirit  of  rivallhip,  which  heretofore  reigned 

*  in  the  two  Univerfities,  is  extinft,  and  almoft  over 
'  betwixt  co'lege  and  college.     In  parifhes  and  fchools 
'  the  thirft  of  glory  ftill  obtains.     At  the  feafons  of 
'  foot-ball  and  cock-fighting,  thefe  little  republics  re- 
'  a/Tume  their  national  hatred  to  each  other.  My  tenant 
'  in  the  country  is  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  parifh  of 

*  the  enemy  hath  not  one  honeft  iuan  in  it. 

'  I  always  hated  fatires  againft  women,  and  fatires 

*  againft  men ;  I  am   apt  to  fufpecl  a  Granger  who 

*  laughs  at  the  religion  of  The  faculty  :  my  fpleen  rifes 

*  at  a  dull  rogue,  who  is  fevere  upon  mayors  and  al- 

*  dermen  ;  and  was  never  better  pleafed  than  witlra 
'  piece  of  juftice  execuied  upon  the  body  of  a  templar, 
'  who  was  very  arch  upon  parfons. 

•  The  neceffities  of  mankind  require  various  employ- 

*  ments ;  and  whoever  excels  in  this  province  is  wor- 
'  thy  of  praife.     All  men  are  not  educated  after  the 
'  fame  manner,  nor  have  all  the  fame  talents.     Thofe 
'  who  are  deficient  deferve  our  companion,  and  have  a 
'  title  to  our  affiftance.     All  cannot  be   bred  in  the 

*  fame  place  ;  but  in  all  places  there  arife,  at  different 
'  times,  fuch  perfons  as  do  honour  to  their  fociety, 
'  which  may  raife  envy  in  little  fouls,  but  are  admired 
'  and  cherimed  by  generous  fpirits. 

*  SeeSp£CT.  N°  366,  and  N°  406, 

<  It 
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(  It  is  certainly  a  great  happinefs  to  be  educated  in 
e  fociedes  of  great  and  eminent  men.     Their  inftruc- 

*  tions   and  examples  are  of  extraordinary  advantage. 
'  It  is  highly  proper  to  inftil  fuch  a  reverence  of  the 
'  governing  perions,  and  concern  for   the  honour  of 

*  the  place,  as  may  fpur  the  growing  members  to  wor- 
*•  thy  purfuits  and  honeft  emulation  :  but  to  fwell  young 

*  minds  with  vain  thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  their  own 

*  brotherhood,  by  debafing  and  vilifying  all  others, 
'  doth  them  a  real  injury.     By  -this  means  1  have  found 

*  that  their  efforts  have  become  languid,    and  their 
'  prattle  irkfoine,  as  thinking  it  Efficient  praife  that 
'  they  are  children  of  fo  illuftrious  and  ample  a  family. 

*  I  fhould  think  it  a  farer  as  well  as  more  generoiis 

*  method,  to  fet  before  the  eyes  of  youth  fuch  perfons 

*  as   have  made   a  noble  progrefs  in   fraternities  lefs 
«  talked    of  ;    which  feems   tacitly  to  reproach   their 

*  flothr  who  loll  fo  heavily  in  the  feats  of  mighty  irn- 
f  provement.      Active   fpirits   hereby    would    enlarge 

*  their  notions,  whereas  by  a  fervile  imitation  of  one, 
'  or  perhaps  two,  admired  men,  in   their  own   body, 

*  they  can  only  gain  a  fecondary  and  derivative  kind 

*  of  fame.     Thele  copiers  of  men,  like   thofe  of  au- 
'  thors  or  painters,  run  into  affectations  of  fome  cdd- 
'  nefs,  which  perhaps  was  not  difagreeable  in  the  ori- 
'  ginal,    but  fits   ungracefully  on    the   narrovv-ibul'd 
'•  tranfcriber. 

*  By  fuch  early  corrections  of ••  vanity,  while  boys  are- 
*•  growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn  not  to 
'•  cenfure  fuperncially  ;  but  imbibe"  thofe  principles  of- 

*  general  kindnefs  and  humanity,  which  alone  can  make 
'  them  eafy  to  themfelves,  and  beloved  by  others. 

'  Reflexions  of  this  nature  have  expunged  all  pre- 
'  judice  out  of  my  heart,  infomuch  that  though  1  am 

*  a  firm  proteltant,  I   hope  to  fee  the  pope  a«d  car- 
*•  dinals  without  violent  emotions ;,  and  though  1  am 

*  naturally  grave,  I  expect  to  meet  good  company  at 

*  Paris. 

*  I  am,  S  I  R, 

*  Your  humble  fervant.' 
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ff  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  FIND  you  are  a  general  undertaker,  and  have 
'  JL  by  your  correfpondents  or  felf  an  infight  into  rnoft 
'  things ;  which  makes  me  apply  myfelf  to  you  at  pra- 
'  fent  in  the  foreft  calamity  that  ever  befel  man.      My 
*•  wife  has   taken  fomething   ill  of  me,  and  has   not 

*  fpoke  one  word,  good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  body 

*  in  the  family,  fince  Friday  was  feven-night.      What 
*•  mull  a  man  do  in  that  cafe  ?  Your  advice  would  be  a- 

*  great  obligation  to, 

«  S  I  R, 

*  Your  mod  humble  fervarrt, 

'  RALPH  THIMBLETON.* 

r  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  July  15th,  1712. 

C  "\717^^^  y°u  want  a  trifle  to  fill  up  a  Paper,  in 
'  V  V  inferring  this  you  will  lay  an  obligation  on 

*  Your  humble  fervant, 

«  OLIVIA.* 
**  DEAR  OLIVIA, 

"  T  T  is  but  this  moment  T  have  had  the  happinefs  of 
"  i  knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  preienf  [ 
**  received  the  fecond  of  April..  1  am  heartily  forry  it 
*'  did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before  ;  for  I  cannot 
"  but  think  it  very  hard  upon  people  to  lofe  their  jell, 
ft  that  offer  at  one  but  once  a  year.  I  congratulate 
"  myfelf  however  upon  the  earned  given  me  of  fome- 
"  thing  further  intended  in  my  favour;  for  I  am  told, 
"  that  the  man  who  is  thought  worthy  by  a  lady  to 
"  make  a  fool  of,  Hands  fair  enough  in  her  opinion 
*'  to  become  one  day  her  hulband.  'Till  fuch  time 
"  as  I  have  the  honour  of  being  fworn,  I  take  leave  to 
es  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

"  Dear  Olivia, 

"  Your  fool  elecl, 

*'    NlCODEMUNCIO.?* 

*  By  STEELE,  from  the  letter-box. 
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Thurfday,  July  I'y,    1712. 


Pcrlege  Mtconio  cantatas  carmine  ranas, 
Et  fronttm  nugis  Jcl~vcre  difce  meis, 

Mart.  Epig.  clxxxiii.  14. 

To  banifh  anxious  thought,  and  quiet  pain, 
Read  Homer's  frogs,  or  my  more  trifling  ftrain. 

TH  E  moral  world,  as  confifting  of  males  and  fe 
males,  is  of  a  mixt  nature,  and  filled  with  feve- 
ral  cuftoms,  fafhions  and  ceremonies,  which 
would  have  no  place  in  it,  were  there  but  one  fex. 
Had  our  fpecies  no  feraa-les  in  it,  men  would  be  quite 
different  creatures  from  what  they  are  at  prefent ;  their 
endeavours  to  pleafe  the  opponte  fex  polimes  and  re 
fines  them  out  of  thofe  manners  which  are  mod  natural 
to  them,  and  often  fets  them  upon  modelling  them- 
felves,  not  according  to  the  plans  which  they  approve 
in  their  own  opinions,  but  according  to  thofe  plans 
which  they  think  are  molt  agreeable  to  the  female 
world.  In  a  word,  man  would  not  only  -be  an  un 
happy,  but  a  rude  unfinished  creature,  were  he  coii- 
verfant  with  none  but  thofe  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  fide,  are  apt  to  form  them- 
felves  in  every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  half  of 
reafonable  creatures,  with  whom  they  ane  here  blended 
and  confufed  ;  their   thoughts   are   ever   turned   upon 
appearing  amiable   to  the  other  fex  ;  they  talk,  an< 
move,  and  frnile,  with  a  defign  upon  us ;  every 
ture  of  their   faces,  every  part  of  their  drefs  is  fill* 
with  fnares  and  allurements.     There  would  be  no  fuel 
animals   as   prudes  or   coquettes  in   the   world,    were 
there  not   fuch  an   animal  as   man.      In   fhort,    it  i; 
the  male  that  gives  charms  to  womankind,  that  prc 
duces  an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  motions, 

a  foft- 
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a  foftnefs  in  their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in  their  com 
plexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  fexes  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may  obferve 
that  men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough  and  brutal 
natures,  who  five  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  things  as 
women  in  the  world  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  women,  who 
have  an  indifference  or  averfion  for  their  counter-parts 
in  human  nature,  are  generally  four  and  unamiable, 
fluttifh  and  cenibrious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little  manu- 
fcript  which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which 
I  mail  communicate  to  the  reader,  as  I  have  done  fome 
other  curious  pieces  of  the  fame  nature,  without  trou 
bling  him  with  any  inquiries  about  the  author  of  it. 
It  contains  a  fummary  account  of  two  different  Hates 
.which  bordered  upon  one  another.  The  one  was  a 
commonwealth  of  Amazons,  or  women  without  men  *  ; 
the  other  was  a  republic  of  males  that  had  not  a  wo 
man  in  their  whole  community.  As  thefe  two  ftates 
bordered  upon  one  another,  it  was  their  way,  it  feems, 
to  meet  upon  their  frontiers  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the 
year,  where  thofe  among  the  men  who  had  not  made 
their  choice  in  any  former  meeting,  affociated  them- 
felves  with  particular  women,  whom  they  were  after 
wards  obliged  to  look  upon  as  their  wives  in  every 
one  of  thefe  yearly  rencounters.  The  children  that 
fprung  from  this  alliance,  if  males,  were  fent  to  their 
refpe&ive  fathers  ;  if  females,  continued  with  their 
mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniverfary  carnival,  which 
lafted  about  a  week,  the  commonwealths  were  recruit 
ed  from  time  to  time,  and  fupplied  with  their  refpec- 
tive  fubjeils. 

Thefe  two  ftates  were  engaged  together  in  a  per 
petual  league,  offenfive  and  defensive,  fo  that  if  any 
foreign  potentate  offered  to  attack  either  of  them,  both 
the  lexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  quickly  brought 
him  to  reafon.  It  was  remarkable  that  for  many  ages 
this  agreement  continued  inviolable  between  the  two 
Hates,  notwithstanding,  as  was  faid  before,  they  were 

*  See  SPEC'T.  N°  434, 

hulbands 
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hufbands  and  wives :  but  this  will  not  appear  fo  won* 
derful,  if  we  confider  that  they  did  not  live  together 
above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the  male 
republic,  there  were  feveral  cuftoms  very  remarkable, 
The  men  never  fhaved  their  beards,  or  pared  their  nails 
above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which  was  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  great  annual  meeting  upon  their  fron 
tiers.  I  find  the  name  of  a  minifter  of  ftate  in  one 
part  of  their  hiftory,  who  was  fined  for  appearing  too 
frequently  in  clean  linen  ;  and  of  a  certain  great  gene 
ral  who  was  turned  out  of  his  poft  for  effeminacy,  it 
having  been  proved  upon  him  by  feveral  credible  wit- 
neiTes  that  he  warned  his  face  every  morning.  If  any 
member  of  the  commonwealth  had  a  foft  voice,  & 
fmooth  face,  or  a  fupple  behaviour,  he  was  banimed 
Into  the  commonweal ih  of  females,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed  as  a  Have,  drefled  in  petticoats,  and  fet  a  fpinning.- 
They  had  no  titles  of  honour  among  them,  but  fuch  as 
denoted  fome  bodily  ftrength  or  perfection,  as  fuch  an 
one  the  tall,  fuch  an  one  the  ftocky,  fuch  an  one  the 
gruff.  Their  public  debates  were  generally  managed 
with  kicks  and  cufFb,  infomuch  that  they  often  came 
from  the  council-table  with  broken  (bins,  black  eyes, 
and  bloody  nofes.  When  they  would  reproach  a  man 
in  the  moft  bitter  terms,  they  would  tell  him  his  teeth 
were  white,  or  that  he  had  a  fair  fkin,  and  a  foft  hand. 
Thegreatefl  man  I  meet  with  in  their  hiilory,  was  one 
who  could  lift  five  hundred  weight,  and  wore  fuch  a 
prodigious  pair  of  whilkers  as  had  never  been  feen  in 
the  commonwealth  before  his  time.  Thefe  accomplim- 
ments  it  feems  had  rendered  him  fo  popular,  that  if  He 
had  not  died  very  feafonably,  it  is  thought  he  might 
have  inflaved  the  republic.  Having  made  this  fhort 
extradt  out  of  the  hiftory  of  the  male  commonwealth,  I 
fliall  look  into  the  hiilory  of  the  neighbouring  (late 
which  confifted  of  females,  and  if  I  find  any  thing  in  it,, 
will  not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. 

*  ByAooisoN,  dated  it  feems  from  Ckclfea*. 
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Quales  Threicl^e^  cum  fiumina  ^bermodoontis 
Pul feint,   &  pi&is  bellantur  Amazones  armis  : 
Seu  circum  Hippolyten,  feu  cum  fe  Martia  curru 
Penthejilea,  refert,  Magnoquz  ululante  tumuliu 
fceminsa  exultant  lunutis  agrnimi  peltis* 

Viig.  .^En.  xi.  660*. 

So  march'd  tlie  Thracian  Amazons  of  old, 
When  Thermodon  with  bloody  billows  roil'd  ; 
Such  troops  as  thefe  in  fiiining  arms  were  feen,, 
"When  Thefeus  met  in  fight  their  maiden  queen. 
Such  to  the  field  Penthefiiea  led, 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians  fled. 
With  iuch  return'd  triumphant  from  the  war, 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car  : 
They  claih  with  manly  force  their  moony  mields ; 
With  female  fliouts  relbuad  the  Phrygian  fields. 

DRYDEN. 

HAVING  carefully  perufed  the  manufcript  I  men 
tioned  in  my  yeiterday's  Paper,  fo  far  as  it  re 
lates  to  the  republic  of  women,  I  find  in  it  fe- 
veral  particulars  which  may  very  well  deferve  the  rea 
der's  attention. 

The  girls  of  quality,  from  fix  to  twelve  years  old, 
were  put  to  public  fchools,  where  thejs  learned  to  box 
and  play  at  cudgels,  with  feveral  other  acccompliih- 
ments  of  the  fame  nature  ;  ib  that  nothing  was  more 
ufual  than  to  fee  a  little  mils  returnin-g  home  at  night 
with  a  broken  pate,  or  two  or  three  teeth  knocked  out 
of  her  head.  They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the 
great  horfe,  to  ihoot,  dart,  or  fling,  and  liiled  into  fe 
veral  companies,  in  order  to  perfect  themfelves  in  mili 
tary  exercifes.  No  woman  was  to  be  married  'till  ihe 
had  killed  her  man.  The  ladies  of  faihion  ufed  to  play 

vvitiv 
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with  young  lions  inftead  of  lap-dogs,  and  when  they 
made  any  parties  of  diverfion,  initcad  of  entertaining 
themfelves  at  ombre  and  piquet,  they  woul^  wreille  and 
pitch  the  bar  for  a  whole  afternoon  together.  There 
"was  never  any  fuch  thing  as  a  biufn  ieen,  oraiigh  heard, 
in  the  commonwealth.  The  women  never  d reflect  but 
to  look  terrible,  to  which  end  they  would  fometimes 
after  a  battle  paint  their  cheeks  with  the  blood  of  their 
enemies.  For  this  reafon  likewife  the  face  which  had 
the  molt  fears  was  looked  upon  as  the  mofl  beautiful. 
If  they  found  lace,  jewels,  ribbands,  or  any  ornaments 
in  filver  or  gold  r.mong  the  booty  which  they  had  taken, 
they  ufed  to  drefs  their  horfes  with  it,  but  never  enter 
tained  a  thought  of  wearing  it  themfelves.  There  were 
particular  rights  and  privileges  allowed  to  any  member 
of  the  com  mmr  wealth,  who  was  a  mother  of  three 
daughters.  The  frnate  was  made  up  of  old  women  ; 
for  by  the  laws  of  the  country  none  was  to  be  a  coun- 
fellor  of  ftare  that  was  not  paft  child-bearing.  They 
ufed  to  boaft  their  republic  had  continued  four  thou- 
fand  years,  which  is  altogether  improbable,  unlefs  we 
may  fuppofe,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  they 
meafured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in  this 
female  republic,  by  means  of  a  neighbouring  king,  who 
had  made  war  upon  them  feveral  years  with  various 
fuccefs,  and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very  great 
battle.  This  defeat  they  afcribe  to  feveral  caufes ;  fome 
fay  that  the  fecretary  of  Hate  having  been  troubled  with 
the  vapours,  had  committed  fome  fatal  miftakes  in  fe 
veral  difpatches  about  that  time.  Others  pretend, 
tha:  the  firft  minifter  being  big  with  child,  could  not 
attend  the  public  affairs,  as  fo  great  an  exigency  of 
flate  required  ;  but  this  I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit 
to,  fmce  it  feems  to  contradict  a  fundamental  maxim, 
in  their  government,  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 
My  author  gives  the  moft  probable  reafon  of  this  great 
difafter ;  for  he  affirms  that  the  general  was  brought  to 
bed,  or  (as  others  fay)  mifcarned  the  very  night  be 
fore  the  battle  :  however  it  was,  this  fingle  overthrow 
obliged  them  to  call  in  the  male  republic  to  their 
affiftance  ;  but  notwithftanding  their  common  efforts 

to 
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to  repulfe  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war  continued  for 
many  years  before  they  could  entirely  bring  it  to  a 
happy  conclufioa,  • 

The  campaigns  which  both  fexes  patted  together, 
made  them  fo  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  they  did  not  care  for  parting. 
In  the  beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  feparate  camps, 
but  afterwards,  as  they  grew  more  familiar,  they  pitch 
ed  their  tents  promifcuoufly. 

From  this  time  the  armies  being  checkered  with  both 
fexes,  they  polimed  apace.  The  men  ufed  to  invite 
their  fellow  foJdiers  into  their  quarters,  and  would  drefs 
their  tents  with  flowers  and  boughs  for  their  reception. 
If  they  chanced  to  like  one  more  than  another,  they 
would  be  cutting  her  name  in  the  table,  or  chalking 
out  her  figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in  a  kind 
of  rapturous  language,  which  by  degrees  improved  in 
to  verie  and  fonnet.  Thefe  were  as  the  firft  rudiments 
of  architecture,  painting  and  poetry,  among  this  fa- 
vage  people.  After  any  advantage  over  the  enemy, 
both  fexes  ufed  to  jump  together  and  make  a  clattering 
with  their  fwords  and  fhields,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few 
years  produced  feveral  regular  tunes  and  fet  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  together  on  thefe  occa- 
£ons,  the  women  complained  of  the  thick  bulhy  beards 
and  long  nails  of  their  confederates,  who  thereupon 
took  care  to  prune 'themfelves  into  fuch  figures  as  were 
moft  pleafmg  10  their  friends  s.nd  allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  fpoils  from  the  enemy, 
the  men  would  make  a  prefent  of  every  thing  that  was 
rich  and  mowy  to  the  women  whom  they  moll  admired, 
and  would  frequently  drefs  the  necks,  or  heads,  or  arms 
of  their  miftrefTes  with  any  thing  which  they  thought 
appeared  gay  or  pretty.  The  women  obferving  that 
the  men  took  delight  in  looking  upon  them,  when 
they  were  adorned  with  fuch  trappings  and  gewgaws, 
fet  their  heads  at  work  to  find  out  new  inventions,  and 
to  outfhine  one  another  in  all  councils  of  war  or  the 
like  folemn  meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men 
ebferving  how  the  womens  hearts  were  fet  upon  finery, 
begun  to  embellim.  themfelves,  and  look  as  agreeably 
as  they  could  in  the  eyes  of  their  aflbciates.  In  ihort, 

after 
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after  a  few  years  converging  together,  the  women  had 
learnt  to  fmile,  and  the  men  to  ogle,  the  women  grew 
foft,  and  the  rrren  lively. 

When  they  h*d  thus  infenfibly  formed  one  another, 
upon  fir.  iftiing  of  the  war,  which  concluded  with  an  en 
tire  conqueit  of  their  common  enemy,  the  colonels  in 
one  army  married  the  colonels  in  the  other  ;  the  cap. 
tains  in  the  fame  manner  took  the  captains  to  their 
wives :  The  whole  body  of  common  foldiers.  were  match, 
ed,  after  the  example  of  their  leaders.  By  this  means 
the  two  republics  incorporated  with  one  another,  and 
became  the  moll  flourifhing  and  polite  government  in. 
the  part  of  the  world  which  they  inhabited.  C* 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  Cbclfea. 
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Nee  duo  fun t,  at  forma  duplex ,  nee  f&mina  did 
Nee  pucr  ut  poffint,  neutrumque  &  ulrumque  <videntur. 

Ovid.  Me  tarn.  iv.  378* 

Both  bodies  in  a  fingle  body  mix-, 

A  fingle  body  with  a  double  fex.  ADDISON. 

MO  S  T  of  the  Papers  I  give  the  public  are  writ 
ten  on  fubje&s  that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever 
fixt  and  immutable.  Of  this  kind  are  all  my 
more  ferious  efiays'and  difco»urfes  ;  but  there  is  another 
fort  of  Speculations,  which  I  confider  as  occafional 
Papers,  that  take  their  rife  from  the  folly,  extrava 
gance,  and  caprice  of  the  prefent  age.  For  I  look 
upon  myfelf  as  one  fet  to  watch  the  manners  and  be 
haviour  of  my  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  and  to 
nuirk  down  every  abfurd  fafhion,  ridiculous  cuftom,  or 
affected  form  of  fpeech  that  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  world,  during  the  courfe  of  my  Speculations.  The 
petticoat  no  fooaer  begun  to  fwell,  but  J  obferved  its 

motions. 
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motions.  The  party-patches  had  not  time  to  mufter 
themfelves  before  I  detefted  them.  I  had  intelligence 
of  the  coloured  hood  the  very  firft  time  it  appeared  in 
a  public  affembly*.  I  might  here  mention  feveral 
other  the  like  contingent  fubjefts,  upon  which  i  have 
bellowed  diftindt  Papers.  By  this  means  I  have  fo  ef 
fectually -quaflied  thofe  irregularities  which  gave  occa- 
fion  to  'em,  that  I  am  afraid  poflerity  will  fcarce  have 
a  fufficient  idea  of  them  to  relim  thofe  difcourfes  which 
were  in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  They  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  fafliions 
and  cuftoms  I  attacked  were  fome  fantaftic  conceits  of 
my  own,  and  that  their  great  grandmothers  could  not 
be  fo  whimiical  as  I  have  reprefented  them.  For  this 
reafon,  when  I  think  on  the  figure  my  feveral  volumes 
of  Speculations  will  make  about  a  hundred  years  hence, 
1  confider  them  as  fo  many  pieces  of  old  plate,  where 
•the  weight  will  be  regarded,  but  the  famion  loll. 

Among  the  feveral  female  extravagancies  I  have  al 
ready  taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  ftiil  keeps 
its  ground,  1  mean  that  of  the  ladies  who  drefs  them- 
•felves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding  coat  and  aperriwig, 
or  at  leaft  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag  or  ribbon,  in  imi 
tation  of  the  fmart  part  of  the  oppofite  fex.  As  in  my 
yeflerday's  Paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of 
two  fexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I  mall  here  take  no 
tice  of  this  mixture  of  two  fexes  in  one  pcrfon.  I  have 
already  fliewn  my  diflike  of -this  immodeft  cu Horn  more 
than  once  ;  but  in  contempt  of  every  thing  1  have 
hitherto  faid,  I  am  informed  that  the  highways  about 
this  great  city  are  ftill  very  much  infeiled  with  thefe 
female  cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  ROGER  DB 
sCovERLE.y's  about  this  time  twelve-month,  an  eque- 
Urian  lady  of  this  order  appeared  upon  the  plains  which 
lay  at  a  diftance  from  his  houfe.  I  was  at  that  time 
walking  in  the  fields  with  my  old  friend  ;  and  as  his 
tenants  ran  out  on  every  fide  to  fee  fo  ilrange  a  fight, 
Sir  ROGER  afked  one  of  them  who  came  by  us  what  it 
was  ?  To  which  the  country  fellow  replied,  Tis  a 

*  See  SPEC.  N°  Si,  N'  1x7,  and  N°  165. 
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gentlewoman,  faving  your  worfhip's  prefence,  in  a 
coat  and  hat.  This  produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at 
the  Knight's  houfe,  where  we  had  a  flory  at  the  fame 
time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meeting  this  gen 
tleman-like  lady  on  the  highway,  was  afked  by  her 
whether  that  was  Coverley-Hall  ?  the  honeft  man  feeing 
only  the  male  part  of  the  querift,  replied,  Yes,  Sir  ; 
but  upon  the  fecond  queftion,  whether  Sir  ROGER  DE 
COVERLEY  was  a  married  man?  having  dropped  his 
eye  upon  the  petticoat,  he  changed  his  note  into  No, 
Madam. 

Had  one  of  thefe  hermaphrodities  appeared  in  Ju 
venal's  days,  with  what  an  indignation  fhould  we  have 
feen  her  defcribed  by  that  excellent  fatirift  ?  He  would 
have  reprefenteed  her  in  a  riding  habit,  as  a  greater 
monfter  than  the  centaur.  He  would  have  called  for 
facrifices  of  purifying  waters,  to  expiate  the  appearance 
of  fuch  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  invoked  the  (hades 
of  Portia  and  Lucretia,  to  fee  into  what  the  Roman 
ladies  had  transformed  themfelves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  fex  with 
greater  tendernefs,  and  have  all  along  made  ufe  of  the 
raofl  gentle  methods  to  bring  them  off  from  any  little 
ex'travagance  into  which  they  have  fometimes  unwarily 
fallen.  It  think  it  however  abfolutely  necefTary  to  keep 
up  the  partition  between  the  two  fexes,  and  to  take 
notice  of  the  fmalleft  encroachments  which  the  one 
makes  upon  the  other.  I  hope  therefore  I  fhall  not 
hear  any  m\)re  complaints  on  this  fubjecl:.  I  am  fure 
my  fhe  diiciples  who  perufe  thefe  my  daily  lectures, 
have  profited  but  little  by  them,  if  they  are  capable  of 
giving  into  fuch  an  amphibious  drefs.  This  I  fhould 
not  have  mentioned,  had  not  I  lately  met  one  of  thefe 
my  female  readers  in  Hyde-Park,  who  looked  upon 
me  with  a  mafculine  afTurance,  and  cocked  her  hat  full 
in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  beha 
viour  of  the  fair  fex.  When  I  fee  them  fingular  in  any 
part  of  their  drefs,  I  conclude  it  is  not  without  fome 
evil  intention;  and  therefore  queftion  not  but  the  defign 
of  this  ftrange  falhion  is  to  fmite  more  effectually  their 
jnale  beholders.  Now  to  fee  them  right  in  this  parti 
cular, 
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cular,  T  would  fain  have  them  confider  with  themfelves 
whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  itruck  by  a  figure 
entirely  female,  than  with  fuch  an  one  as  we  may  fee 
every  day  in  our  glaffes.  Or,  if  they  pleafe,  let  them 
reflect  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  think  how  they 
would  be  affected  mould  they  meet  a  man  on  horfe- 
back,  in  his  breeches  and  jack-boots,  and  at  the  fame 
time  dreffed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  nightraile. 

Imuftobferve  that  this  fa (h ion  was  firit  of  all  brought 
to  us  from  France,  a  country  which  has  infecled  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  with  its  levity.  I  fpeak  not  this  irt 
derogation  of  a  whole  people,  having  more  than  once 
found  fault  with  thofe  general  reflections  which  ftrike 
at  kingdoms  or  commonwealths  in  the  grofs :  a  piece 
of  cruelty,  which  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  com 
pares  to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wifhed  the  Roman  peo 
ple  had  all  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them 
at  a  blow.  I  mall  therefore  only  remark,  that  as  live- 
linefs  and  afTurance  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  qua 
lifications  of  the  French  nation,  the  fame  habits  and 
cufloms  will  not  give  the  fame  offence  to  that  people, 
which  they  produce  among  thofe  of  our  own  country. 
Modefty  is  our  diitiaguiming  character,  as  vivacity  is 
theirs :  and  when  this  our  national  virtue  appears  in 
that  female  beauty,  for  which  our  Britifli  ladies  are 
celebrated  above  all  others  in  the  univerfe,  it  makes  up 
the  moil  am'ible  object  that  the  eye  of  man  can  pof- 
fibly  behold.  C» 

*  By  ADDISON.     Cbttfea» 

f4-t  On  Friday  July  i8th,  at  Drury-Lane,  Sophonliba,  or  Han 
nibal's  Overthrow.     The  part  of  Maifinifla  by  Mr.  Booth ;  Sopho- 
ni&a  by  Mrs.  Rogers;  Rofalinda  by  Mrs.  .Bradfliavv j  and  the  laft 
new  farce  of  one  ait,  called  the  Petticoat  Plotter.     SPECTI     is 
folio. 
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•Verfo  pollice  <vulgi 


£>uemlibet  occidunt  populariter 

Juv.  Sat.  iii.  36, 

With  thumbs  bent  back  they  popularly  kill. 

DRYDEN. 

EING  a  perfon  of  infatiable  curlofity,  I  could 
not  forbear  going  on  Wednefday  laft  to  a  place  of 
no  fmall  renown  for  the  gallantry  of  the  lower 
order  of  Britons,  namely,  to  the  bear-garden  at  Hockley 
in  the  Hole;  where  (as  a  whitiih  brown  paper,  put 
into  my  hand  in  the  llreet,  informed  me)  there  was  to 
be  a  trial  of  fkill  to  be  exhibited  between  two  mailers 
of  the  noble  fcience  of  defence,  at  two  of  the  clock 
precifely.  I  was  not  a  little  charmed  with  the  folem- 
nity  of  the  challenge,  which  ran  thus ; 

*'  I  James  Miller,  Serjeant  (lately  come  from  the 
"  frontiers  of  Portugal)  mailer  of  the  noble  fcience 
*'  of  defence,  hearing  in  moft  places  where  I  have 
"  been  of  the  great  fame  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  Lon- 
tf  don,  mafter  of  the  faid  fcience,  do  invite  him  to 
*f  meet  me,  and  exercife  at  the  feveral  weapons  fol- 
4f  lowing,  viz. 

€t  Back  fvvord,  Single  falchion, 

"  Sword  and  dagger,       Cafe  of  falchions, 
«'  Sword  and  buckler,      Quarter  liaff." 

If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  to  difputethe 
reputation  of  Timothy  Buck,  had  fomething  refembling 
the  old  heroes  of  romance,  Timothy  Buck  returned  an- 
fvver  in  the  fame  paper  with  the  like  fpirit,  adding  a 
little  indignation  at  being  challenged,  and  feeming  to 
condescend  to  fight  James  Miller,  not  in  regard  to  Mil 
let 
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ler  himfelf,  but  in  that,  as  the  fame  went  about,  he 
had  fought  Parkes,  of  Coventry.  The  acceptance  of 
the  combat  ran  in  thefe  words  : 

"  I  Timothy  Buck,  of  Clare-Market,  mafter  of  the 
"  noble  fcience  of  defence,  hearing  he  did  fight  Mr. 
*'  Mr.  Parkes*,  of  Coventry,  will  not  fail  (God  wil- 
"  ling)  to  meet  this  fair  inviter  at  the  time  and  place 
'"  appointed,  defiring  a  clear  ilage  and  no  favour. 

"  Vivat  Regina," 

I  fhall  not  here  look  back  on  the  fpeftacles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  kind,  but  muft  believe  thii 
cuftom  took  its  rife  from  the  ages  of  knight-errantry; 
from  thofe  who  loved  one  woman  fo  well,  that  they 
hated  all  men  and  women  elfe;  from  thofe  who  would 
fight  you,  whether  you  were  or  were  not  of  their  mind  ; 
from  thofe  who  demanded  the  combat  of  their  contem 
poraries,  both  for  admiring  their  miftrefs  or  difcom- 
mending  her.  I  cannot  therefore  but  lament,  that  the 
terrible  part  of  the  ancient  fight  is  preferred,  when  the 
amorous  fide  of  it  is  forgotten.  We  have  retained  th-e 
barbarity,  but  loll  the  gallantry  of  the  old  combatants. 
I  could  wilh,  methinks,  thefe  gentlemen  had  confult- 
ed  me  in  the  promulgation  of  the  conflict.  I  was 
obliged  by  a  fair  young  maid  whom  I  underftood  to 
be  called  Elizabeth  Prefton,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of 
the  garden,  with  a  glafs  of  water;  whom  I  imagined 
might  have  been,  for  form's  fake,  the  general  repre- 
i  Tentative  of  the  lady  fought  for,  and  from  her  beauty 

*  On  a  large  tomb  In  the  great  church-yard  of  Coventry  is  the 
following  infcription  : 

"  To  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  a  native  of  this  city; 
**  he  was  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition,  a  gladiator  by  profefiion,  who, 
"  after  having  fought  350  battles  in  the  principal  parts  of  Europe 
*'  with  honour  and  applaufe,  at  length  quitted  the  ftage,  fheathed 
*'  his  fword,  and,  with  chriftian  rcfignatien,  fubmitted  to  the  grand 
*'  vi&or  in  the  5^d  year  of  his  age. 

"  Anno  falutit  Lurnana  1733.'* 

His  friend  Serjeant  Miller 'he re  mentioned,  a  man  of  vaft  athletic 
accornplifhments,  advanced  afterwards  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  in 
the  Britifti  army,  and  did  notable  fervice  in  Scotland  undsr  ths  Duke 
«f  Cumberland  in  1745. 

I  Z  the 
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the  proper  AmarilJis  on  thefe  occafions.  It  would 
have  ran  better  in  the  challenge,  tf  I  James  Miller, 
"  Serjeant,  who  have  travelled  parts  abroad,  and  came 
et  laft  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  for  the  love  of 
Elizabeth  Prefton,  do  aflert,  that  the  faid  Elizabeth 
is  the  faireft  of  women."  Then  the  anfwer ;  **  I 
Timothy  Buck,  who  have  flaid  in  Great-Britain 
during  all  the  war  in  foreign  parts,  for  the  fake  of 
Sufanna  Page,  do  deny  that  Elizabeth  Preflon  is  fo 
fair  as  the  faid  Sufanna  Page.  Let  Sufanna  Page 
look  on,  and  I  defire  of  James  Miller  no  favour." 
This  would  give  the  battle  quite  another  turn;  and 
a  proper  ftation  for  the  ladies,  whofe  complexion  was 
difputed  by  the  fword,  would  animate  the  difputants 
with  a  more  gallant  incentive  than  ihe  expectation  of 
money  from  the  fpectators ;  though  I  would  not  have 
that  neglected,  but  thrown  to  that  fair  one,  whofe 
lover  was  approved  by  the  donor. 

Yet,  confidering  the  thing  wants  fuch  amendments, 
it  was  carried  with  great  order.  James  Miller  came  on 
firft;  preceded  by  two  difabled  drummers,  to  mew,  I 
fuppofe,  that  the  profpeft  of  maimed  bodies  did  not  in 
the  leaft  deter  him.  There  afcended  with  the  daring 
Miller  a  gentleman,  whofe  name  I  could  not  learn, 
with  a  dogged  air,  as  unfati'^fied  that  he  was  not  prin 
cipal.  This  fon  of  anger  lowered  at  the  whole  aflem- 
bly,  and  weighing  himlelf  as  he  marched  around  from 
fide  to  fide,  with  a  ftiff  knee  and  moulder,  he  gave 
intimations  of  the  purpofe  he  fmothered  till  he  faw  the 
iffue  of  the  encounter.  Miller  had  a  blue  ribbon  tied 
round  the  fword  arm  ;  which  ornament  I  conceive  to 
be  the  remain  of  that  cuftom  of  wearing  a  miftrefs's 
favour  on  fuch  occafions  of  old. 

Miller  is  a  nan  of  fix  foot  eight  inches  height, 
of  a  kind  but  bold  afpect,  well  fafhioned,  and  ready 
of  his  limbs ;  and  fuch  readinefs  as  fpoke  his  eafe  in 
them,  was  obtained  from  a  habit  of  motion  in  military 
exercife. 

The  expectation  of  the  fpectators  was  now  alrnoft 
at  its  height,  and  the  croud  preffing  in,  feveral  active 
perfons  thought  they  were  placed  rather  according  to 
their  fortune  than  their  merit,  and  took  it  in  their  heads 

to 
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to  prefer  themfelves  from  the  open  area  or  pit,  to  the 
galleries.  The  difpute  between  defert  and  property 
brought  many  to  the  ground,  and  raifed  others  in  pro 
portion  to  the  higheit  feats  by  turns,  for  the  fpace  cf 
ten  minutes,  till  Timothy  Buck  came  on,  and  the  whole 
afTembly  giving  up  their  difputes,  turned  their  eyes 
upon  the  champions.  Then  it  was  that  every  man's 
afetion  turned  to  one  or  the  other  irrefiftibly.  A  ju 
dicious  gentleman  near  me  faid,  "  I  could,  methinks, 
"  be  Miller's  fecond,  but  I  had  rather  have  Buck  for 
"  mine."  Miller  had  an  audacious  look,  that  took 
the  eye:  Buck  a  perfect  compofure,  that  engaged  the 
judgment.  Buck  came  on  in  a  plain  coat,  and  kept 
all  his  air  till  the  iniuint  of  engaging  ;  at  which  tinre 
he  undrefied  to  his  Hiii  t,  his  arm  adorned  with  a  ban 
dage  of  red  ribbon.  No  one  can  defcribe  the  fuddeti 
concern  in  the  whole  afiembly ;  the  moil  tumultuous 
croud  in  nature  was  as  ftill  and  as  much  enaged,  as  if 
all  their  lives  depended  on  the  firft  blow.  The  com 
batants  met  in  the  middle  of  the  ftage,  and  fhaking 
hands  as  removing  all  malice,  they  retired  with  much 
grace  to  the  extremities  of  it;  from  whence  they  im 
mediately  faced  about,  and  approached  each  other,. 
Miller  with  a  heart  full  of  refolution,  Buck  with  a 
watchful  untroubled  countenance  ;  Buck  regarding 
principally  his  own  defence;  Miller  chiefly  thought 
ful  of  annoying  his  opponent.  It  is  not  eafy  to  defcriber 
the  many  efcapes  and  imperceptible  defences  between 
two  men  of  quick  eyes  and  ready  limbs;  but  Miller's 
heat  laid  him  open  to  the  rebuke  of  the  calm  Buck,  by  a 
large  cut  on  the  forehead  *.  Much  effufion  of  blood 
covered  his  eyes  in  a  moment,  and  the  huzzas  of  the? 
croud  undoubtedly  quickened  theanguifh.  TheafTem- 
bly  was  divided  into  parties  upon  their  different  ways 
©f  fighting;  while  a  poor  nymph  in  one  of  the  gal 
leries  apparently  fuffered  for  Miller,  and  burlt  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  As  foon  as  his  wound  was  wrapped  up, 
he  came  on  again  with  a  little  rage,  which  ililldifabled 
him  further.  But  what  brave  man  can  be  wounded 
into  more  patience  and  caution  ?  The  next  was  a  warm 

*  Sec  SPEC T.  NO  449,  laft  let* 

J  3  eager 
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eager  onfet,  which  ended  in  a  decifive  ftroke  on  the  left 
leg  of  Miller.  The  l;idy  in  the  gallery,  during  this 
fccond  ftrife,  covered  her  face  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  could 
not  keep  my  thoughts  from  being  moilly  employed  on 
the  consideration  of  her  unhappy  circumilance  that  mo 
ment,  hearing  the  clafh  of  fwords,  and  apprehending 
life  or  victory  concerned  her  lover  in  every  blow,  but 
not  daring  to  fatisfy  herfelf  on  whom  they  fell.  The 
wound  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  all  who  could  delight 
in  it,  and  fewed  up  on  the  itage.  The  furly  fecond  of 
Miller  declared  at  this  time,  that  he  would  that  day 
fortnight  fight  Mr.  Buck  at  the  fame  weapons,  declar 
ing  himfelf  the  matter  of  the  renowned  Gorman;  but 
Buck  denied  him  the  honour  of  that  courageous  dif- 
ciple,  and  afTerting  that  he  himfelf  had  taught  that 
champion,  accepted  the  challenge. 

There  is  fomerhing  in  nature  very  unaccountable  on 
fuch  occafions,  when  we  fee  the  people  take  a  certain 
painful  gratification  in  beholding  thefe  encounters.  Is 
it  cruelty  that  adminifters  this  iort  of  delight?  Or  is 
it  a  pleafure  which  is  taken  in  the  exercife  of  pity?  It 
was  methought  pretty  remarkable,  that  the  bufmefs  of 
the  day  being  a  trial  of  fkill,  the  popularity  did  not 
run  fo  high  as  one  would  have  expected  on  the  fide  of 
Buck.  Is  it  that  people's  pailicns  have  their  rife  in 
ieif-iove,  and  thought  themfelves  (in  fpite  of  all  the 
courage  they  had)  liable  to  the  fate  of  Miller,  but  could 
not  fo  eafily  think  themfelves  qualified  like  Buck? 

Tully  fppiiks  of  this  cuAom  with  lefs  horror  than  one 
would  expect,  though  he  confefTes  it  was  much  abufed 
in  his  time,  and  feems  directly  to  approve  of  it  under 
its  firft  regulations,  when  criminals  only  fought  before 
the  people.  Crudch  gladialorum  fpedaculum  £ff  inbu- 
manum  ncnmdlis  ^'ideri  folct  ;  &  hand  fcio  annon  it  a  Jit 
ut  nunc  fit ;  cum  <vcrb  fcntes  ferro  depugnabant,  auribus 
fortaffe  mult  a,  oculis  quidem  nulla,  poterat  ejfe  fortior  con~ 
tra  dolor  em  &  mortem  difciplina.  "  The  mews  of  gla- 
"  diators  may  be  thought  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
<f  and  I  know  not  but  it  is  fo  as  it  is  now  practifed ; 
"  but  in  thofe  times  when  only  criminals  were  com- 
-**  batants,  the  ear  perhaps  might  receive  many  better 
2  (t  inftruclions. 
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*«  inftru&ions,    but   it  is   impoiiible  that  any    thing 

«'  which  affeds   our   eyes,    mould  fortify  us  fo  well 

««  againit  pain  and  death.1'  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 


Tuefday,  July  22,  1712. 


Tune  impune  Jy^ec  facias  ?  Tune  lie  homines  aclolcfcentuLs, 
Imperito*  rernmt  edutfos  libsre,  in  ft  audtm  illicii? 
Sollicitandc  &  poilicitaudo  eorum  unimos  laftas  ? 
&  meretricios  amores  niij>tiis  conglutinas  ? 

Ter.  And.  Ad  v.  Sc.  4. 

Shall  you  efcape  with  impunity;  you  who  lay  fnaresfor 
young  men,  of  a  liberal  education,  but  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and,  by  force  of  importunity  and 
promifes,  draw  them  in  to  marry  harlots  ? 

TH  E  other  day  pafled  by  me  in  her  chariot  a  lady 
with  that  pale  and  wan  complexion,  which  we 
fometimes  fee  in  young  people,  who  are  fallen 
into  forrow,  and  private  anxiety  of  mind,  which  ante 
date  age  and  ficknefs.  It  is  not  three  years  ago,  fince 
ilie  was  gay,  airy,  and  a  little  towards  libertine  in  her 
carriage ;  but,  methought,  I  eafily  forgave  her  that 
little  infolence,  which  ihe  fo  feverely  pays  for  in  her 
prefent  condition.  Flavilla,  of  whom  1  am  fpeaking, 
is  married  to  a  fullen  fool  with  wealth.  Her  beauty 
and  merit  are  loft  upon  the  dolt,  who  is  infenfible  of 
perfection  in  any  thing.  Their  hours  together  are 
either  painful  or  iniipid.  The  minutes  me  has  ta 
herfelf  in  his  abfence  are  not  fufficient  to  give  vent  at 
her  eyes  to  the  grief  and  torment  of  his  laft  converfa- 
tion.  This  poor  creature  was  facrificed  with  a  tem 
per,  (which  under  the  cultivation  of  a  man  of  fenfe* 
Would  have  made  the  moft  agreeable  companion)  into 
I  4  the 
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the  arms  of  this  loathfome  yoke-fellow  by  Sempronia. 
Sempronia  is  a  good  lady,  who  fupports  herfelf  in  an 
affluent  condition,  by  contracting  friendfhip  with  rich 
young  widows,  and  maids  of  plentiful  fortunes  at  their 
owndifpofal,  and  beftowing  her  friends  upon  worthlefs 
indigent  fellows ;  on  the  other  fide,  fhe  enfnares  in,-^ 
confiderate  and  ram  youths  of  great  eftates  into  the 
arms  of  vicious  women.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  is  ac- 
complimed  in  all  the  arts  which  can  make  her  accept 
able  at  impertinent  viiits;  me  knows  all  that  pafTes  in 
every  quarter,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  fa 
vourite  fervants,  bufy-bodies,  dependants,  and  poor 
relations  of  all  perfons  of  condition  in  the  whole 
town.  At  the  price  of  a  good  fum  of  money,  Sem 
pronia,  by  the  inftigation  of  Flavilla's  mother,  brought 
about  the  match  for  the  daughter,  and  the  reputation 
of  this,  which  is  apparently,  in  point  of  fortune,  more- 
than  Flavilla  could  expect,  has  gained  her  the  viiits  and 
frequent  attendance  of  the  croud  of  mothers,  who  had 
rather  fee  their  children  miferable  in  great  wealth,  than 
thehappiefl  of  the  race  of  mankind  in  alefs  confpicuous 
flate  of  life.  When  Sempronia  is  fo  well  acquainted 
with  a  woman's  temper  and  circumilances,  that  me- 
believes  marriage  would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  ad 
vantageous  to  the  man  who  fhall  get  her,  her  next 
jftep  is  to  look  out  for  fome  one,  whofe  condition  has 
fome  fecret  wound  in  it,  and  wants  a  fum,  yet,  in. 
the  eye  of  the  world,  not  unfuitable  to  her.  If  fuck 
is  not  eafily  had,  me  immediately  adorns  a  worthlefs 
fellow  with  what  eftate  me  thinks  convenient,  and 
adds  as  great  a  mare  of  good  humour  and  fobriety 
as  is  requifite.  After  this  is  fettled,  no  importunities, 
arts,  and  devices  are  omitted,  to  haften  the  lady  to 
her  happinefs.  In  the  general  indeed  me  is  a  perfon 
of  fo  Ariel  juftice,  that  me  marries  a  poor  gallant  to 
a  rich  wench,  and  a  moneylefs  girl  to  a  man  of  for 
tune.  But  then  me  has  no  manner  of  confcience  in 
the  difparity,  when  me  has  a  mind  to  impofe  a  poor 
rogue  for  one  of  an  eftate.  She  has  no  remorfe  in  ad 
ding  to  it,  that  he  is  illiterate,  ignorant,  and  unfafhi- 
oned ;  but  makes  thefe  imperfections  arguments  of 
the  truth  of  his  wealth,  and  will,  on  ftich  an  occa- 

fion, 
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fion,  with  a  very  grave  face,  charge  the  people  of 
condition  with  negligence  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Exception  being  made  t'other  day  againft 
an  ignorant  booby  of  her  own  clothing,  whom  fhe  was 
putting  oft'  for  a  rich  heir,  "  Madam,  faid  he,  you 
'*  know  there  is  no  making  of  children,  who  know 
'*  they  have  eftates,  attend  tiieir  books." 

Sempronia,  by  thefe  arts,  is  loaded  with  prefents, 
importuned  for  her  acquaintance,  and  admired  by 
thofe  who  do  not  know  the  firft  taite  t.f  life,  as  a  wo 
man  of  exemplary  good  breeding.  But  fure,  to  mur 
der  and  to  rob  are  lefs  iniquities,  than  to  raife  profit 
by  abuies,  as  irreparable  as  taking  away  life;  but  more 
grievous,  as  making  it  laftingly  unhappy.  To  rob  a 
lady  at  play  of  half  her  fortune,  is  not  fo  ill,  as  giving; 
the  whole  and  herfelf  to  an  unworthy  hufband.  But 
Sempronia  can  adminifter  confolation  to  an  unhappy 
fair  at  home,  by  leading  her  to  an  agreeable  gallant 
eifewhere.  She  then  can  preach  the  general  condition 
of  all  the  married  world,  and  tell  an  unexperienced1 
young  woman  the  methods  of  foftening  her  affliction, • 
and  laugh  at  her  fimplicity  and  want  of  knowledge, 
with  an  "  Oh!  my  dear,  you  will  know  better.'* 

The  wickednefs  of  Sempronia,  one  would  think, 
fhould  be  fuperlative;  but  I  cannot  but  efteem  that  of 
fbme  parents  equal  to  it;  I  mean  fuch  as  facrifice  the 
greateft  endowments  and  qualifications  to  bafe  bar 
gains.  A  parent  who  forces  a  child  of  a  liberal  and- 
ingenious  *  fpirit  into  the  arms  of  a  clown  or  a  block 
head,  obliges  her  to  a  crime  too  odious  for  a  name. 
It  is  in  a  degree  the  unnatural  conjunction  of  rational 
and  brutal  beings.  Yet  what  is  there  fo  corrimon,  as 
the  bellowing  an  accompliflied  woman  with  fuch  a 
difparity  ?  And  I  could  name  crouds  who  lead  mi- 
ferable  lives  for  want  of  knowledge,  in  their  parents,'of 
this  maxim,  that  good  fenfe  and  good  nature  always  go 
together.  That  which  is  attributed  to  fools,  and  called 
good  nature,  is  only  an  inability  of  obferving  what  is 
faulty^which  turns,  in  marriage,  into  a  fufpicion  of  every 
thing  as  fuch,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  that  inability. 

*  Ingenuous* 

I  S  Mr. 
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*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

T  AM  intiiely  of  your  opinion  with  relation  to  the 
JL  equeftrian  females,  who  afFedil  both  the  mafculine 
and  feminine  air  at  the  fame  time;  and  cannot  for 
bear  making  a  piefentment  againft  another  order  of 
them,  who  grow  very  numerous  and  powerful;  and 
lince  our  language  is  not  very  capable  of  good  com- 
'  pound  words,  I  muft  be  contented  to  call  them  only 
'  the  Naked  Shouldered.     Thefe  beauties  are  not  con- 

*  tented  to  make  lovers  wherever  they  appear,  but  they 
muft  make  rivals  at  the  fame  time.    We're  you  to  fee 
Gatty  waik  the  Park  at  high  mail,  you  would  expect 
thcfe  who  followed  her  and  thofe  who  met  her  would 
immediately  draw  their  fwords  for  her.     I  hope,  Sir, 
you  will  provide  for  the  future,  that  women  may  ftick 
to  their  faces  fordoing  any  further  mifchief,  and  not 
allow  any  but  direct  traders  in  beauty  to  expofe  more 
than  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  unlets  you  pleafe  to 
allow  this  after-game  to  thofe  who  are  very  defective 
in  the  charms  of  the  countenance.    I  can  fay,  to  my 
fcrrow,   the  prefent  practice  is  very  unfair,  when  to 
look  back  is  death  ;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  our  beau 
ties,  as  a  great  poet  did  of  bullets, 

«•  They  kill  and  wound  like  Parthians  as  they  fly." 

*  I  fubmit  this  to  your  animadverfion ;  and  am  for  the 

*  little  while  I  hav.-  left, 

*  Your  humble  fervant, 

'  The  languilhing  PHIL  AN  THUS* 

*  P.  S.  Suppofe  you  mended  my  letter,  and  made  a 

*  fimile  about  the  porcupine  ;  but  I  fubwit  that  alfo.* 

•T. 

*  By  STEKLE. 


Wednefday, 
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Animum  rege,  qui,  niji  paref, 
Imperat '  Hor.  I  Ep.  ii.  6z^ 

Curb  thy  foul, 

And  check  thy  rage,  which  mult  be  ruPd  or  rule. 

CREECH^. 

IT  is  a  very  common  expreffion,  That  fuch  a  one  is 
very  good  natur'd,  but  very  paffionate.  The  ex 
preffion  indeed  is  very  good  natur'd,  to  allow  paf- 
fionate  people  fo  much  quarter  :  but  I  think  a  paifionate- 
man  deferves  the  leaft  indulgence  imaginable.  It  i* 
faid,  it  is  foon  over  ;  that  is,  all  the  miichief  he  does 
is  quickly  dif patched,  which,  I  think,  is  no  great  re 
commendation  to  favour.  I  have  known  one  of  thole- 
good-natured  paflionate  men  fay  in  a  mixed  company*, 
even  to  his  own  wife  or  child,  fuch  things  as  the  molt 
inveterate  enemy  of  his  family  would  not  have  fjpoken,, 
even  in  imagination.  It  is  certain  that  quick  fenfibi- 
lity  is  infeparable  from  a  ready  underilanding  ;  but 
why  mould  not  that  good  underitanding  call  to  itfelf 
all  its  force  on  fiich  occafions,  to  mailer  that  fudden 
inclination  to  anger  ?  One  of  the  greateil  fouls  now  ia 
the  world  *  is  the  moil  iubjecl  by  nature  to  anger,,  and, 
yet  fo  famous  for  a  conqueil  of  himiclf  this  way,  that. 
he  is  the  known  example  when  you  talk  of  temper  and 
command  of  a  man's  felf.  To  contain  the  fpirit  e£ 
anger,  is  the  wortnieil  difcipline  we  can  put  ourielves 
to.  When  a  man  has  made  any  progiefs  this  way,  a. 
frivolous  fellow  in  a  pa-ffion,  is  to  him  as  contemptible 
as  a  frovvard  child.  It  ought  to  be  the  tludy  of  every- 
man,  for  his  own  quiet  and  peace.  Wh'jn  he  ftands. 
combuflible  and  ready  to  flame  upon  every  thing  that 

*  Lord  Somers. 

I  6  touches 
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touches  Kim,  life  is  as  uneafy  to  himfelf  as  it  is  to  all 
about  him.  Syncropius  leads  of  all  men  living,  the 
moll  ridiculous  life  ;  he  is  ever  offending,  and  begging 
pardon.  If  his  man  enters  the  room  without  what  he 
was  fent  for,  "  That  blockhead,"  begins  he  —  "  Gen- 
"  tlemen,  I  afk  your  pardon,  but  fervants  now  a  days" 
—The  wrong  plates  are  laid,  they  are  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  ;  his  Wife  ftands  by  in  pain  for 
him,  which  he  fees  in  her  face,  and  anfwers,  as  if  he 
had  heard  all  me  was  thinking:  «'  Why,  what  the 
*s  devil  !  Why  don't  you  take  care  to  give  orders  in 
**  thefe  things  ?"  His  friends  fit  down  to  a  taftelefs 
plenty  of  every  thing,  every  minute  expecting  new  in- 
fults  from  his  impertinent  paflions.  Jn  a  word,  to  eat 
with,  or  vifit  Syncropius,  is  no  other  than  going  to 
fee  him  exercife  his  family,  exercife  their  patience, 
and  his  own  anger. 

It  is  rnonftrous  that  thelhame  and  confufion  in  which 
this  good-natured  angry  man  muft  needs  behold  his 
friends,  while  he  thus  lays  about  him,  does  not  give 
him  fo  much,  reflection  as  to  create  an  amendment. 
This  is  the  moil  fcandalous  difufe  of  reafon  imagina 
ble;  ali  the  harmlefs  part  of  him  is  no  more  than  that 
cf  a  bull-dog,  they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  are 
not  offended.  One  of  thefe  good-natured  angry  men 
ihall,  in  an  inflant,  afiemble  together  fo  many  allu- 
fions  to  fecret  circumitances,  as  are  enough  to  diflblve 
the  peace  of  all  the  families  and  friends  he  is  acquaint 
ed  with,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  >et  the  next 
moment  be  the  bcft  natured  man  in  the  world.  If 
you  would  fee  pailion  in  its  purity,  without  mixture 
ef  reafon,  behold  it  reprefented  in  a  mad  hero,  drawn 
by  a  mad  poet.  Nat.  Lee  makes  his  Alexander  fay 
thus  : 


*'  Away,  begone,  and  give  a  whirlwind 

**  Or  I  will  blow  you  up  like  dull  !  Avant  ; 

«'  Madnefs  but  meanly  reprefents  my  toil. 

««  Eternal  difcord  ! 

*'  Fury  !  revenge  !  difdain  and  indignation  ! 

•'  Tear  my  fwoln  breail,  make  way  for  fire  and  tempefr, 

"  My  brain  is  burft,  debate  and  reafon  quench  'd  ; 
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(t  The  ftorm  is  up,  and  my  hot  bleeding  heart 

"  Splits  with  the  rack,  while  psffions,  like  the  wind* 

«'  Rife  up  to  heav'n,  and  put^ut  all  the  ftars." 

Every  paflionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half  the  day  with 
as  li-tle  confiitency,  and  threatens  thing*  as  much  out 
of  his  power. 

The  next  cifagreeable  perfon  to  the  outrageous  gen 
tleman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower  ordsr  of  anger,  and  he- 
is  what  we  commonly  call  a  peeviih  fellow.  A  peevi/h 
fellow  is  one  wiio  has  fbme  reafon  in  hirnielf  for  being 
out  of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  incapacity  for  delight, 
and  therefore  difturbs  all  who  are  happier  than  himArlf 
with  piflies  andpihaws,  or  other  well-bred  interjections,, 
at  every  thing  that  is  faid  or  done  in  his  prefence. 
There  mould  be  phyfic  mixed  in  the  food  of  all  which 
thefe  fellows  eat  in  good  company.  This  degree  of 
anger  pafTes,  forfooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  judgment,  that 
won't  admit  of  being  eafily  pleafed  ;  but  none  above 
the  character  of  wearing  a  peeviih  man's  livery,  ought 
to  bear  with  his  ill  manners.  All  things  among  men 
of  fenfe  and  condition  mould  pafs  the  cenfure,  and  have 
the  protection  of  the  eye  of  reafon. 

No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  inr  an  habitual  hu. 
mour,  whim,  or  particularity  of  behaviour,  by  any  who 
do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bread.  Next  to  the  peevifh 
fellow  is  the  fnarler.  This  gentleman  deals  mightily 
in  what  we  call  the  irony,  and  as  thofe  fort  of  people 
exert  themfelves  moft  againft  thofe  below  them,  you 
fee  their  humour  beft,  in  their  talk  to  their  fervants. 
That  is  fo  like  you,  you,  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  thou 
art  the  quickeft  head-piece,  and  the  like.  One  would 
think  the  hectoring,  the  ftorming,  the  fullen,  and  all 
the  different  fpecies  and  fubordi nations  of  the  angry 
ihould  be  cured,  by  knowing  they  live  only  as  par 
doned  men  ;  and  how  pitiful  is  the  condition  of  being 
only  fuffered  ?  But  I  am  interrupted  by  the  pleafanteifc 
fcene  of  anger  and  the  difappointment  of  it  that  I  have 
ever  known,  which  happened  while  I  was  yet  writing, 
and  I  overheard  as  1  fat  in  the  back-room  at  a  French 
bookfeller's.  There  came  into  the  mop  a  very  learned 
man.  with  an  erect  foleran  air,  and  though  a  perfon  of 

great 
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great  parts  otherwife,  flow  in  underftanding  any  thing 
which  makes  againft  himfelf.  The  compofure  of  the 
faulty  man,  and  the  whimiical  perplexity  of  him  that 
was  juftly  angry,  is  perfectly  new  :  after  turning  over 
many  volumes,  faid  the  feller  to  the  buyer,  "  Sir,  you 
"  know  I  have  long  afked  you  to  fend  me  back  the  firlt 
*'  volume  of  French  Sermons  I  formerly  lent  you ;" 
Sir,  faid  the  chapman,  I  have  often  looked  for  it,  but 
cannot  find  it,  it  is  certainly  loft,  and  I  know  not  to 
whom  I  lent  it,  it  is  fo  many  years  ago  ;  "  Then,  Sir, 
"  here  is  the  other  volume,  I'll  fend  you  home  that, 
*(  and  pleafe  to  pay  for  both."  My  friend,  reply'd 
he,  canft  thou  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  not  to  know  that  one 
volume  is  as  imperfedl;  in  my  library  as  in  your  mop  ? 
"  Yes,  Sir,  but  it  is  you  have  loll  the  firft  volume, 
**  and  to  be  fhort,  I  will  be  paid."  Sir.  anfwered 
the  chapman,  you  are  a  young  man,  your  book  is  loit, 
and  learn  by  this  little  lofs  to  bear  much  greater  ad- 
verfitles,  which  you  muft  exped  to  meet  with.  "  Yes, 
"  I'll  bear  when  I  muft,  but  I  have  not  loft  now,  for  I 
"  fay  you  have  it  and  fhall  pay  me."  Friend,  you 
grow  warm,  I  tell  you  the  book  is  loft,  and  I  forefee 
in  the  courfe  even  of  a  profperous  life,  that  you  will 
meet  afflictions  to  make  you  mad,  if  you  cannot  bear 
this  trifle.  "  Sir,  there  is  in  this  cafe  no  need  of 
"  bearing,  for  you  have  the  book."  I  fay,  Sir,  I 
have  not  the  book.  But  your  paflion  will  not  let  you 
hear  enough  to  be  informed  that  I  have  it  not.  Learn 
resignation  of  yourfclf  to  the  diftreifes  of  this  life  : 
nay  do  not  fret  and  fume,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that 
yoj  are  of  an  impatient  fpirit,  and  an  impatient  fpint 
is  never  without  woe.  **  Was  ever  any  thing  like 
**  this  ?"  Yes,  Sir,  there  have  been  many  things  like 
this.  The  lofs  is  but  a  trifle,  but  your  temper  is  wan 
ton,  and  incapable  of  the  leaft  pain  ;  therefore  let  me 
advife  you,  be  patient,  the  book  is  loft,  but  do  not 
you  for  that  reafon  lofe  yourfelf.  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 

f4-f  This  fcene  patted  in  the  fhop  of  Mr.  Vaillant,  now  of  Mr. 
Elmfly,  in  the  Strand  ;  and  the  fubjeft  of  it  was,  it  is  faid,  a  vo- 
jameof  MASSJI.I.O^S  "  Sermons." 

Thurfday, 
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Hi  narrataferunt  alto  :  menfuraque  ffti 
Crefcit  y  C5*  auditis  aliqitid  no-vus  adjicit  auttor. 

Ovid.  Met.  xii.  57, 

Some  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or  tales  devife  ; 
Each  fiftion  ftili  improv'd  with  added  lies. 

OV  I  D  defcribes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  fituated  in 
the  very  center  of  the  univerfe,  and  perforated 
with  fo  many  windows  and  avenues  as  gave  her 
the  fight  of  every  thing  that  was  done  in  the  heavens, 
in  the  earth,  and  in  the  fea.  The  ftructure  of  it  was 
contrived  in  fo  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed 
every  word  which  was  fpoken  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
nature ;  fo  that  the  palace,  fays  the  poet,  was  always 
filled  with  a  confufed  hubbub  of  low  dying  founds, 
the  voices  being  almoft  fpent  and  worn  out  before  they 
arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of  fpeeches  and 
whifpers, 

I  confider  courts  with  the  fame  regard  to  the  govern 
ments  which  they  fuperintend,  as  Ovid's  palace  of 
Fame  with  regard  to  the  univerfe.  The  eyes  of  a 
watchful  miniiter  run  through  the  whole  people.  There 
is  fcarce  a  murmur  or  complaint  that  does  not  reach 
his  ears.  They  have  news-gatherers  and  intelligencers 
diilributed  into  their  feveral  walks  and  quarters,  who 
bring  in  their  lefpeaive  quotas,  and  make  them  ac 
quainted  with  the  difcourfe  and  converfation  of  the 
whole  kingdom  or  commonwealth  where  they  are  em 
ployed.  The  wifeft  of  kings,  alluding  to  thefe  in- 
,  viable  and  unfufpe&ed  Ipies,  who  are  planted  by  kings 
and  rulers  over  their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  thoie 
voluntary  informers,  that  are  buzzing  about  the  ears 
of  a  great  man,  and  making-  their  court  by  fuch  fecret 
methods  of  intelligence*  has  given  us  a  very  prudent 

caution  5 
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caution  *  :  "  Curfe  not  the  king,  no  not  in  thy  thought, 
••  and  curfe  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber :  fora 
"  bird  ot  the  air  fhall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which 
"  hath  wings  fliall  tell  the  matter." 

As  it  is  absolutely  neceflary  for  rulers  to  make  ufe  of 
other  people's  eyes  and  ears,  they  Ihould  take  particular' 
caie  to  do  it  in  fucb  a  manner,  that  it  may  not  bear  too 
hard  on  the  perion  vvhof"  life  and  Coflverfation  are  in 
quired  into.      A  man  who  is  capable  of  fo  infamous  a 
calling  as  that  of  a  fpy,  is  nor  very  much  to  be  relied' 
uoon.     He  can  have  no  great  ties  of  hor.our,  or  checks 
of  conference,    to   reftrain    him   in    thofe  covert    evi 
dences,   where  the  perfon   accufed  has  no  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himielf      He  will  be  more  induftrious* 
to  carry  that  which  i-  grateful  than  that  which  is  true. 
There  will  be  no  occafion  for  him  if  he  does  not  hear 
and  fee  things   worth  difcovery ;  fo  that  he  naturally 
inflames  every  word  and  circumilance,  aggravates  what- 
is  faulty,  perverts  what  is  good,  and  mifreprefents  what 
is  indifferent.     Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  fuch' 
ignominious  wretches  let   their  private  paflions  into 
thefe  their  clandeitine  informations,  and  often  wreck 
their  particular  fpite  and  malice  againft  the  perfoir 
whom   they  are  fet  to  watch.     It  is  a  pleafant  fcene 
enough,  which  an  Italian  author  defcribes  between  a 
fpy  and  a  cardinal  who  employed  him.     The  cardinal 
is  reprefented  as  minuting  down  every  thing  that  is 
told  him.     The  fpy  begins  with  a  low  voice.     Such  an,: 
one,  the  advocate,  xvhifpered  to  one  of  his  friends,  with 
in  my  hearing,  that  your  eminence  was  a  very  great 
poltron  ;  and  after  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take 
it  down,  adds,  that  another  called  him  a  mercenary 
rafcal  in  a  public  conversation.     The  cardinal  replies,. 
Very  well,  and  bids   him  go  on.     The  fpy  proceeds 
and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the  fame  nature,  till  the 
cardinal  rifes  in  great  wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent' 
fcoundrel,  and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  obferved  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that  they 
have  not  only  mewn  a  particular  difregard  to  thofe  un 
merited  reproaches  which  have  been  call  upon  them, 

*  EccI,  x*  2.0*  k 

but 
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but  have  been  altogether  free  from  that  impertinent 
curiofity  of  enquiring  after  them,  or  the  poor  revenge 
of  refenting  them.  The  hiftories  of  Alexander  and 
Caefar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  initances.  Vulgar  fouls 
are  of  a  quite  contrary  character.  Dionyfius,  the  ty 
rant  of  Sicily,  had  a  dungeon  which  was  a  very  curious 
piece  of  architecture;  and  of  which  as  I  am  informed, 
there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  fome  remains  in  that  ifland. 
It  was  called  Dionyfius's  ear,  and  built  with  feveral 
little  windings  and  labyrinths  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear* 
The  ftrufture  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of  whifpering  place, 
but  fuch  a  one  as  gathering  the  voice  of  him  who 
fpoke  into  a  funnel,  which  was  placed  at  the  very  top 
of  it.  The  tyrant  ufed  to  lodge  all  his  Hate  criminals, 
or  thofe  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  engaged  together  in 
any  evil  defigns  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon.  He  had 
at  the  fame  time  an  apartment  over  it,  where  he  ufed 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  funnel,  and  by  that  means 
overheard  every  thing  that  was  whifpered  in  the  dun 
geon.  I  believe  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
Caefar  or  an  Alexander  would  have  rather  died  by  the 
treafon,  than  have  ufed  fuch  dilingenuous  means  for 
the  detecting  it. 

A  man,  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquintive  after 
every  thing  which  is  fpoken  ill  of  him,  pafTes  his  time 
but  very  indifferently.  He  is  wounded  by  every  arrow 
that  is  mot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every 
infignificant  enemy  to  difquiet  him.  Nay,  he  will  fuffer 
from  what  has  been  faid  of  him,  when  it  is  forgotten 
by  thofe  who  faid  or  heard  it.  For  this  reafon  I  could 
never  bear  one  of  thofe  officious  friends,  that  would  be 
telling  every  malicious  report,  every  idle  cenfure  that 
pafted  upon  me.  The  tongue  of  man,  is  fi>  petulant, 
and  his  thoughts  fo  variable,  that  one  mould  not  lay 
too  great  a  ftrefs  upon  any  prefent  fpeeches  and  opi 
nions.  Praife  and  obloquy  proceed  very  frequently 
out  of  the  fame  mouth  upon  the  fame  perfon,  and  up 
on  the  fame  occafion.  A  generous  enemy  will  fbme- 
times  beflow  commendations,  as  the  deareft  friend 
cannot  fometimes  refrain  from  fpeaking  ill.  The  man 
who  is  indifferent  in  either  of  thefe  refpec?ts,  gives  his 

opinion 
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opinion   at  random,  and  praifes  or  difapproves  as  hfc 

.finds  himfelf  in  humour. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  efTay  with  part  of  a  character, 

which  is  finely  drawn   by  the  Ear!  of  Clarendon,  in 

the  firfl  book  of  his  hiftory,  and  which  gives  us  the 

lively  picture  of  a  great  man  teazing  himfelf  with  an 

abfurd  curiofity. 

'  He  had  not  that  application  and  fubmiflion,  and 
reverence  for  the  queen  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  wifdom  and  breeding ;  and  often  eroded 
her  pretences  and  defires  with  more  rudenefs  than 
was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  impertinently  foli- 
citous  to  know  what  her  majefty  faid  of  him  in  pri 
vate,  and  what  refentments  me  had  towards  him. 
And  when  by  fome  confidents,  who  had  their  ends 
upon  him  from  thofe  offices,  he  was  informed  of 
fome  bitter  exprefiions  fallen  from  her  majefty,  he 
was  fo  exceedingly  afflicted  and  tormented  with  the 
fenfe  of  it,  that  fometimes  by  paffionate  complaints 
and  reprefentations  to  the  king ;  fometimes  by  more 
dutiful  addrefles  and  expoftulations  with  the  queen 
in  bewailing  his  misfortune  ;  he  frequently  expofed 
himfelf,  and  left  his  condition  worfe  than  it  was  be 
fore,  and  the  eclairciflement  commonly  ended  in  the 
difcovery  of  the  perfons  from  whom  he  had  received 

*  his  moft  fecret  intelligence.'  C* 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  Cbe!fea» 

•j-4-t  O°  Tuefday,  being  the  firfl:  of  Auguft,  advertifed  to  be  per 
formed  at  Drury-Lane,  ««  The  Orphan,  or  The  Unhappy  Marriage.1* 
The  part  of  Caftalio  by  Mr.  Booth ;  Polidore  by  Mr.  Powell ;  Cha- 
mont  by  Mr.  Keenej  and  Monimia  by  Mrs.  Bradlhaw.     SPECT 
in  folio,  N°  441.   To  which  will  be  added  the  laft  new  farce 
the  Petticoat  Plotter. 


Friday, 
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refle  nefds,  difcede  peritis. 

Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  213. 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will.     POPE. 

I  HAVE  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  a  fet 
of  merry  fellows  who  are  paffing  their  fummer  to- 
rther  in  the  country,  being  provided  of  a  great 
where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apartment 
for  every  particular  perfon,  but  a  large  infirmary  for 
the  reception  of  fuch  of  them  as  are  any  way  indifpofed 
or  out  of  humour  *.     Having  lately  received   a  letter 
from  the  fecretary  of  the  fociety,  by  order  of  the  whole 
fraternity,  which  acquaints  me  with  their  behaviour 
during  the  laft  week,  1  lhall  here  make  a  prefent  of  it 
to  the  public. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

WE  are  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  efta- 
blilhment  which  we  have  here  made  for  the 
retrieving  of  good  manners  and  agreeable  converfa- 
tion,  and  fhali  uie  cur  bell  endeavours  fo  to  improve 
ourfelves  in  this  our  fummer  retirement,  that  we  may 
next  winter  ferve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But  to 
the  end  that  this  our  inftitution  may  be  no  lefs  ad 
vantageous  to  the  public  than  to  ourfelves,  we  mail 
communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our  proceedings, 
defiring  you  at  the  fame  time,  if  you  fee  any  thing 
faulty  in  them,  to  favour  us  with  your  admonitions. 
For  you  muft  know,  Sir,  that  it  has  been  propofed 
amongft  us  to  choofe  you  for  our  vifitor  ;  to  which  I 
muft  further  add,  that  one  of  the  college  having  de- 

*  See  SPECT.  N°  424,  and  NO  419. 

*  dared 
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clared  laftweek,  he  did  not  like  the  SPECTATOR  of 
the  day,  and  not  being  able  to  affign  any  juft  reafona 
for  fuch  his  diflike,  he  was  fen:  to  the  infirmary  Ne- 
mine  Contradicente* 

f  On  Monday  the  afiembly  was  in  very  good  humour, 
having  received  fome  recruits  of  French  claret  that 
morning :  when  unluckily,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
dinner,  one  of  the  company  fwore  at  his  fervant  in 
a  very  rough  manner,  for  having  put  too  much  water 
in  his  wine.  Upon  which  the  prefident  of  the  day, 
who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the  company,  after  having 
convinced  him  of  the  impertinence  of  his  pafiion,  and 
the  infult  he  had  made  upon  the  company,  ordered 
his  man  to  take  him  from  the  table  and  convey  him 
to  the  infirmary.  There  was  but  one  more  fent  away 
that  day;  this  was  a  gentleman  who  is  reckoned  by 
fome  perfons,  one  of  the  greateft  wits,  and  by  others 
one  of  the  greateft  boobies  about  town.  This  you 
will  fay  is  a  ftrange  character,  but  what  makes  it 
ilranger  yet,  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is  perpetually 
the  reverfe  of  himfelf,  being  always  merry  or  dull  to 
excefs.  We  brought  him  hither  to  divert  us,  which 
he  did  very  well  upon  the  road,  having  lavimed  away 
as  much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the  hackney  coach 
man  as  might  have  ferved  him  during  his  whole  flay- 
here,  had  it  been  duly  managed.  He  had  beea 
lumpim  for  two  or  three  days,  but  was  fo  far  con 
nived  at,  in  hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  difpatched 
one  of  the  brifkeft  fellows  among  the  brotherhood  in 
to  the  infirmary,  for  having  told  him  at  table  he  was 
not  merry.  But  our  prefident  obferving  that  he  in 
dulged  himfelf  in  this  long  fit  of  ftupidity,  and  con- 
ftruing  it  as  a  contempt  of  the  college,  ordered  hiia 
to  retire  into  the  place  prepared  for  fuch  companions. 
He  was  no  fooner  got  into  it,  but  his  wit  and  mirth 
returned  upon  him  in  fo  violent  a  manner,  that  he 
fhook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the  noife  of  it,  and 
had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  the  reft  of  the  patients, 
that  he  brought  them  all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the 
next  day. 

«  On  Tuefday  we  were  no  fooner  fat  down,  but  one 
t  of  the  company  complained  that  his  head  aked  ;  up- 

*   Qli 
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*  on  which  another  afked  him   in  an  infolcnt  manner, 
«  what  he  did  there  then  ;  this  infenfibly  grew  into 
«  fome  warm  words  ;  fo  that  the  president,  in  order  to 

*  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions  to  take  them  both 

*  from  the  table,  and  lodge  them  in  the  infirmary. 

*  Not  long  after,  another  of  the  company  telling  us, 

*  he  knew  by  a  pain  in  his  moulder  that  we  fhould 
<  have  fome  rain,  the  prefident  ordered  him  to  be  re- 

*  moved,  and  placed  as  a  weather-glafs  in  the  apart- 

*  ment  above-mentioned. 

'  On  Wednefday  a  gentleman  having  received  a  let- 

*  ter  written  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  changing  colour 

*  twice  or  thrice  as  he  read  it,  de/tred  leave  to  retire 

*  into  the  infirmary.     The  prefident  confented,  but 

*  denied  him  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  till  fuch 
'  time  as  he  had  flept  upon  it.     One  of  the  company 

*  being  feated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  dif- 

*  covering  his  fecret  difcontent  by  finding  fault  with 
'  every  dim  that  was  ftrved  up,  and  refufing  to  laugh, 

*  at  any  thing  that  was  faid,  the  prefident  told  him, 

*  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneafy  feat,  and  defircd 

*  him  to  accommodate  himfelf  better  in  the  infirmary. 
'  After  dinner  a  very  honeft  fellow  chanced  to  let  a 

*  pun  fall  fr  ,m  him,  his  neighbour  cried  out,  To  the 
«  infrmary  ;  at  the  fame  time  pretending  to  be  fick  at 

*  it,  as  having  the  fame  natural  antipathy  to  a  pun, 

*  which  fome  have  to  a  can.     This  produced  a  long 

*  debate.     Upon  the  whole,  the  punfter  was  acquitted, 

*  ,and  his  neighbour  fent  off, 

*  On  Thurfday  there  was  but  one  delinquent.  This 

*  was  a  gentleman  of  Itrong  voice,   but  weak  under- 

*  Handing.    He  had  unluckily  engaged  himfelf  in  a  dif- 
'  pute  with  a  man  of  excellent  fenfe,  but  of  a  modeft 

*  elocution.     The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every  anfwer 
'  of  his  antagonift  wich  a  louder  note  than  ordinary, 

*  and  only  raifed  his  voice  when  he  mould  have  enforced 

*  his  argument.     Finding  himfelf  at  length  driven  to 

*  an  abfurdity,  he  ftill  reafoned  in  a  more  clamourous 
'  and  confufed  manner,  and  to  make  the  greater  im- 

*  prefiion    upon   his  hearers,   concluded   with  a  loud 

*  thump  upon  the  table.     The  prefident  immediately 
'  ordered  him  to  be  carried  oiF,  and  dieted  with  water- 

'  gruel, 
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gruel,  till  fuch  time  as  he  mould  be  fufficiently 
weakened  for  converfation. 

*  On  Friday  there  pa/Ted  very  little  remarkable,  fav- 
ing  only,  that  feveral  petitions  were  read  of  the  per- 
fons  in  cuftody,  defiring  to  be  releafed  from  their 
confinement,  and  vouching  for  one  another's  good 
behaviour  for  the  future. 

'  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excufes  from  per- 

*  fons  who  had  found  themfelves  in  an  unfociabletem- 
c*per,   and  had  voluntarily  fhut  themfelves  up.     The 

*  infirmary  was  indeed   never  fo  full  as  on  this  day, 
«  which  I  was  at  fome  lofs  to  account  for,  till  upon 
'  my  going  abroad  I  obferved  that  it  was  an  eafterly 

wind.  The  retirement  of  moft  of  my  friends  has 
given  me  opportunity  and  leifure  of  writing  you  this 
letter,  which  I  mutt  not  conclude  without  a/Turing 
you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well 
thofe  who  are  under  confinement,  as  thofe  who  are 
at  liberty,  are  your  very  humble  fervants,  though 
none  more  than, 
C*  «  &C.' 

*  By  ADD i SON.     Cbelfea» 

f  4-t  Drury-Lane,  July  25.  "  Love  and  a  Bottle."  Squire  Mock- 
mode,  by  Mr.  Bullock;  Roebuck,  Mr.  Mills?  Lovewell,  Mr. 
Bullock,  jun.  Brufli,  by  Mr.  Pack;  Club,  by  Mr.  Pinkethman  ; 
Lyrick,  Mr.  Johnfon ;  Pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Norris ;  Lucinda,  by 
Mrs.  Rogers  ;  Leanthe,  by  Mifs  Willis.  By  her  Majefty's  command, 
no  perfons  to  be  admitted  behind  the  fcenes.  N.  B.  This  play,  it 
is  faid,  had  been  a&ed  but  once,  for  twelve  years  before.  SPSCT. 
in  foils* 
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Si  fraftus  illalatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruina.  Hor.  3  Od.  iii.  7. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 

In  ruin  and  confufion  hurl'd, 
He,  unconcern'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 

And  ftand  fecure  amidil  a  falling  world. 

ANON. 

M 


AN,  confidered  in  himfelf,  is  a  very  helplefs 
and  a  very  wretched  being.  He  is  fubjeft 
every  moment  to  the  greateft  calamities  and 
misfortunes.  He  is  befet  with  dangers  on  all  fides, 
and  may  become  unhappy  by  numberlefs  cafualties, 
which  he  could  not  forefee,  nor  have  prevented  had  he 
forefeen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  fo  many 
accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  ONE,  who  di 
rects  contingencies,  and  has  in  his  hands  the  manage* 
ment  of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  of 
fending  us ;  who  knows  the  affiilance  we  ftand  in  need 
of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bcftow  it  on  thofe  who  afk  it 
of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  fuch  a  creature  bears  to 
fo  infinitely  wife  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on 
him  for  the  bleffings  and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  an 
habitual  truft  in  him  for  deliverance  out  of  all  fuch  dan 
ger?  and  difficulties  as  may  befall  us. 

The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  difpofition  of 
mind,  has  not  the  fame  dark  and  melancholy  views  of 
human  nature,  as  he  who  coniiders  himfelf  abftractedly 
from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  At  the  fame 
time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own  weaknefs  and  imper 
fection,  he  comforts  himfelf  with  the  contemplation  of 
thofe  divine  attributes,  which  are  employed  for  his  fafe- 
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ty  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  forefight  made 
up  by  the  omnifcience  of  HIM  who  is  his  fupport. 
He  is  not  feniible  ef  his  own  want  of  ftrength,  when  he 
knows  that  his  helper  is  Almighty.  Jn  fhort,  the  perfon 
who  has  a  firm  truft  on  the  Supreme  Being  is  powerful 
in  HIS  power,  wife  by  HIS  wifdom,  happy  by  HIS  hap. 
pinefs.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine  attribute, 
andlofes  his  own  infuiftciency  in  the  fullneis  of  infinite 
perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  eafy  to  us,  we  are  command 
ed  to  put  our  truft  in  HIM,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve 
and  fuccour  us ;  the  divine  goodnef>  having  madefuch 
a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithftanding  we  mould  have  been, 
miferable  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

Among  feveral  motives,  which  might  be  made  ufeof 
to  recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  ihall  only  take  notice 
of  thofe  that  follow. 

The  firft  and  itrongefl  is,  that  we  are  promifed,  HE 
will  not  fail  thofe  who  put  their  trait  in  him. 

Eut  without  confidering  the  fupernatural  bleifing 
which  accompanies  this  duty,  we  may  obferve  that  it 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  reward,  or  in  other 
words,  that  this  firm  truft  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Difpoler  of  all  things,  contributes  very  much  to  the 
getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  the  bearing  it  man 
fully.  A  perfon  who  believes  he  has  his  fuccour  at  hand, 
and  that  he  adls  in  the  fight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts 
himfelf  beyond  his  abilities,  and'does  wonders  that  are 
not  to  be  matched  by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  fuch 
a  confidence  of  fuccefs.  I  could  produce  inftances, 
from  hiftory,  of  generals,  who,  out  of  a  belief  that  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  fome  invifible  affiftant, 
did  not  only  encourage  their  foldiers  to  do  .their  ut- 
moft,  but  have  a&ed  themielves  beyond  what  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  not  been  infpired  by  fuch 
a  belief.  I  might  in  the  fame  manner  mew  how  fuch 
a  truft  in  the  affiftance  of  an  Almighty  Being,  naturally 
produces  patience,  hope,  chearfulnefs,  and  all  other 
difpofitions  of  mind  that  alleviate  thofe  calamities 
which  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  adminifters  great  comfort 

to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty  and  afBi&ion, 

7  but 
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but  moft  of  all  in  the  hour  of  death.  When  the  foul 
is  hovering  in  the  laft  moments  of  its  feparation,  whea 
it  is  juft  entering  on  another  Hate  of  exiilence,  to  con- 
verfe  with  fcenes,  and  objec-ls,  and  companions  that 
are  altogether  new,  what  can  fupport  her  under  fuck 
tremblings  of  thought,  fuch  fear,  fuch  anxiety,  fuch 
apprehenfions,  but  the  cafting  of  all  her  cares  upon 
him  who  Aril  gave  her  being,  who  has  conducted 
her  through  one  Itage  of  it,  and  will  be  always  with 
her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progrefs  through 
eternity  ? 

David  has  very  beautifully  reprefented  this  fteady 
reliance  on  God  Almighty  in  his  twenty-third  Pfalm, 
which  is  a  kind  of  zpajioral  hymn,  and  filled  with  thofe 
allufions  which  are  ufual  in  that  kind  of  writing.  A* 
the  poetry  is  very  exquifite,  I  mail  prefent  my  reader 
tvith  the  following  tranflation  of  it. 

I. 

*f  The  Lord  my  pafture  mall  prepare, 
"  And  feed  me  with  a  fhepherd's  care: 
"  His  prefence  fhall  my  wants  fupply, 
ft  And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye; 
*'  My  noon-day  walks  he  mall  attend, 
*'  And  all  my  midnight-hours  defend. 

II. 

"  When  in  the  fultry  glebe  I  faint, 
**  Or  on  the  thirfty  mountain  pant; 
"  To  fertile  vales  and  de'vvy  meads 
<f  My  weary  wand'rihg  fteps  he  lea-ds ; 
"  Where  peaceful  rivers,  foft  and  How, 
"  Amid  the  verdant  landflcip  flow. 

III. 

"  Tho'  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 

Sf  With  gloomy  hprrors  overfpread, 

"  My  fledfaft  heart  fhall  fear  no  ill, 

"  For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  flill ; 

'"  Thy  friendly  crook  fhall  give  me  aid, 

"  And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  (hade. 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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IV. 

fe  Tho*  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 

"  Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  ftray, 

"  Thy  bounty  mall  my  pains  beguile: 

'«  The  barren  wilderneis  (hall  fmtle 

"  With  fudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd, 

f<  And  flreams  fhall  murmur  all  around.  C* 

*  By  ADDISON.     Cbelfea, 
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Scribimus  indvfti  dotfique 

Hor.  2  Ep.  i.  117. 

— Thofe  who  cannot  write,  and  thofe  who  can, 
All  rhime,  and  fcrawl,  and  (cribble  to  a  man. 

POPE. 

ID  O  not  know  whether  I  enough  explained  rnyfelf 
to  the  world,  when  I  invited  all  men  to  be  afliftant 
to  me  in  this  my  work  of  Speculation  *  ;  for  I  have 
not  yet  acquainted  my  readers,  that  befides  the  letters 
and  valuable  hints  I  have  from  time  to  time  received 
from  my  correfpondents,  I  have  by  me  feveral  curious 
and  extraordinary  papers  fent  with  a  defign  (as  no  one 
will  doubt  when  they  are  publiflied)  that  they  may  be 
printed  intire,  and  without  any  alteration,  by  way  of 
Spefiator.  I  muft  acknowledge  alfo,  that  I  myfelf  be 
ing  the  firft  projector  of  the  Paper,  thought  I  had  a 
right  to  make  them  my  own,  by  dreffing  them  in  my 
own  itile,  by  leaving  out  what  would  net  appear  like 
mine,  and  by  adding  whatever  might  be  proper  to 
adapt  them  to  the  characler  and  genius  of  my  Paper, 
with  wkich  it  was  almoil  impoffible  thefe  could  exaftly 

*  Sec  SPICT.  N'  4*8, 

conefpond, 
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correfpond,  it  being  certain  that  hardly  two  men  think 

alike,  and  therefore  fo  many  men  fo  many  Speftaton* 

Befides,  I  muft  own  my  weaknefs  for  glory  is  fuch,  that 

if  I  confulted  that  only,  I  might  be  fo  far  fwayed  by 

it,  as  almoft  to  wifh  that  no  one  could  write  a  Spectator 

befides  myfelf ;  nor  can  I  deny,   but  upon  the  firit  pe- 

rufal  of  thofe  Papers,  I  felt  fome  fecret  inclinations  of 

ill-will  towards  the  perfons  who  wrote  them.    This  was 

the  impreflion  I  had   upon  the  firft  reading  them  ;  but 

upon  a  late  review  (more  for  the  fake  of  entertainment 

than  ufe)  regarding  them  with  another  eye  than  Ihad 

done  at  firft  (for  by  converting  them  as  well  as  I  could 

to  my  own  ufe,  I  thought  I  h,ad  utterly  difabled  them 

from  ever  offending  me  again  as  SPECTATORS)  I  found 

myfelf  moved  by  a  paffion  very  different  from  that  of 

envy  ;  fenfibly  touched  with  pity,  the  fofteil  and  molt 

.generous  of  all  pafiions,  when  I  reflected  what  a  cruel 

difappointment,  the  neglecl  of  thofe  Papers  muft  needs 

have  been  to  the  writers  who  impatiently  longed  to  fee 

them  appear  in  print,  and  who,  no  doubt,  triumphed  to 

themfelves  in  the  hopes  of  having  a  mare  with  me  in  the 

•sapplaufe  of  the  public;  a  pleafure  fo  great,  that  none 

but  thofe  who  have  experienced  it  can  have  a  fenfe  of 

:it.     In  this  manner  of  viewing  thofe  Papers,  I  really 

found  f  had  not  done  them  juftice,  there  being  fome- 

thing  fo  extremely  natural  and  peculiarly  good  in  fome 

•of  them,  that  I  will  appeal   to  the  world  whether  it 

was  pofiible  to  alter  a  word   in   them  without  doing 

them  a  manifeft  hurt  and  violence ;  and  whether  they 

:an  ever  appear  rightly,  and  as  they  ought,  but  in  their 

)wn  native  drefs  and  colours.     And  therefore  1  think 

[  Ihould  not  only  wrong  them,  but  deprive  the  world 

)f  a  confiderable  fatisfaftion,  mould  1  any  longer  delay 

;he  making  them  public. 

After  I  have  publifhed  a  few  of  thefe  SPECTATORS, 
'  doubt  not  but  I  mall  find  the  fuccefs  of  them  to  equal. 
:f  not  furpafs,  that  of  the  beft  of  my  own.  An  author 
;hould  take  all  methods  to  humble  himfelf  in  the  opi- 
lioa  he  has  of  his  own  performances.  When  thefe  Pa- 
)ers  appear  to  the  world,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be 
"olio wed  by  many  others ;  and  I  mall  not  repine, 
-hough  I  myfelf  mall  have  left  me  but  very  few  days  to 
£  2  appear 
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appear  in  public  :  but  preferring  the  general  weal  and 
advantage  to  any  confideration  of  myfelf,  I  am  refolv- 
ed  for  the  future  to  publim  any  SPECTATOR  that  de- 
ferves  it  entire,  and  without  any  alteration:  a/Turing 
the  world  (if  there  can  be  need  of  it)  that  it  is  none 
of  mine  ;  and  if  the  authors  think  fit  to  fubfcribe  their 
names,  I  will  add  them. 

I  think  the  beft  way  of  promoting  this  generous  and 
ufeful  defign,  will  be  by  giving  out  firbje&s  or  themes 
of  all  kinds  whatfoever,  on  which  (with  a  preamble  of 
-the  extraordinary  benefit  and  advantage  that  may  accrue 
thereby  to  the  public)   I  will  invite  all  manner  of  per- 
ibns,  whether  fcholars,  citizens,  courtiers,  gentlemen  of 
the   town  or  country,  and  all    beaux,  rakes,  fmarts, 
prudes,  coquettes,  houfewifes,   and  all  forts  of  wits, 
whether  male,  or  female,  and  however  diftinguifhed, 
whether  they  be  true  wits,  whole,  or  half  wits,  or  whe 
ther  arch,  dry,  natural,  acquired,  genuine,  or  depraved 
wits;  and  perfons  of  all   forts  of  tempers  and  com 
plexions,  whether  the  fevere,  the  delightful,  the  imper- 
-tinent,  the  agreeable,  the  thoughtful,  thebufy,  orcare- 
lefs,  the  ferene  or  cloudy,  jovial  or  melancholy,  unto- 
wardly  or  eafy,  the  cold,  temperate,  or  fanguine;  and 
of  what  manners  or    difpofitions  foever,   whether  the 
ambitious  cr  humble-minded,  the  proud  cr  pitiful,  in 
genious  or  bafe-minded,   good  or  ill-natured,   public- 
fpirited  or  felfifh;  and  under  what  fortune  or  circum- 
ftance  foever,  whether  the  contented  or  miferable,  hap 
py  or  unfortunate,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor  (whether 
•ib  through  want  of  money,  or  defire  of  more)  healthy 
or  lickly,  married  or  fingle ;  nay,  whether  tall  or  fliortj 
fat  or  lean ;  and  of  what  trade,  occupation,  profeffion. 
ftation,  country,  faftion,  party,  perfuafion,  quality,  age 
or  condition  foever,   who  have  ever  made  thinking  s 
part  of  their  bufmefs  or  diversion,  and  have  any  thing 
worthy  to  impart  on  thefe  fubjecls  to  the  world  accord 
ing  to  their  feveral  and  refpective  talents  or  geniufes. 
and  as  the  fubjects  given  out  hit    their  tempers,  hu 
mours,  or  circum  Stances,  or  may  be  made  profitable  t( 
the  public  by  their  particular  knowledge  or  experience 
.in  the. matter  propofed,  to  do  their  utmoft  on  them  b] 
fuch  a  time,  to  the  end  they  may  receive  the  inexpref 

.iibl 
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fible  and  irrefiilible  pleafure  of  feeing  their  Efiays  al 
lowed  of  and  relifhed  by  the  reft  of  mankind. 

J  will  not  prepoflefs  the  reader  with  too  great  ex~ 
p.e£lation  of  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  rnuft 
redound  to  the  public  by  theie  Eflays,  when  the  diffe 
rent  thoughts  and  obfervations  of  all  forts  of  perfons 
according  to  their  quality,  age,  fex>  education,  prc- 
feffions,  humours,  manners  and  conditions,  £c.  mail 
b'e  fct  out  by  themfeives  in  the  cleareft  and  mcft  ge 
nuine  light,  and  as  they  themfeives  would  wifh  to  have 
them  appear  to  the  world. 

The  Thefis  propofed  for  the  prefent  exercife  of  the 
adventurers  to  write  Spectators ,  is  MONEY,  on.  which 
fubjeft  all  perfons  are  defired  to  fenu  in  their  thoughts 
within  ten  days  after  the  date  hereof.  T* 

•By  STEELS, 
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Sublatam  ex  oculis  qu&rimus  invidi* 

3  Od.  xxiv.  3.3... 

Snatch'd  from  our  fightj  we  eagerly  purfue, 
And  fondly  would  recall  her  to  our  view. 

CAMILLA  to  the  SPECTATOR* 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Venice,  July  10,  K.  S, 

I  TAKE  it  extremely  ill,  that  you  do  not  reckon 
confpicuous  perfons  of  your  nation  are  within 
your  cognizance,  though  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Great-Britain.     I  little  thought  in  the  green  years  of 
my  life,  that  I  mould  ever  call  it  an  happinefs  to  be 
out  of  dear  England ;  but  as  I  grew  to  woman,  I 
found  myfelf  lefs  acceptable  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  my  merit.     Their  ears  in  Italy  are  fo  difFe- 
K  3  *  rently 
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rently  formed  from  the  make  of  yours  in  England, 
that  1  never  come  upon  the  itage,  but  a  general  fa- 
tisfaclion  appears  in  every  countenance  of  the  whole 
people.  When  I  dwell  upon  a  note,  1  behold  all  the 
men  accompanying  me  with  heads  inclining  and  fall 
ing  of  their  perfons  on  one  fide,  as  dying  away  with 
me.  The  women  too  do  juilice  to  my  merit,  and  no 
ill-natared  worthlefs  creature  cries,  The  vain  thing, 
when  I  am  rapt  up  in  the  performance  of  my  part, 
and  fenfibly  touched  with  th»e  effect  my  voice  has 
upon  all  who  hear  me.  I  live  here  diftinguifhed  as 
one  whom  nature  has  been  liberal  to  in  a  graceful 
perfon,  an  exalted  mien,  and  heavenly  voice.  Thefe 
particularities  in  this  flrange  country,  are  arguments 
for  refpe&  and  generofity  to  her  who  is  poflefled  of 
them.  The  Italians  fte  a  thoufand  beauties  I  am 
fenfible  I  have  no  pretence  to,  and  abundantly  make 
up  to  me  the  injuttice  I  received  in  my  own  country, 
of  difallowing  me  what  I  realty  had.  The  humour 
*  of  hiffing,  which  you  have  a^nong  you,  I  do  not 
'  know  any  thing  of;  and  their  applaufes  are  uttered 
in  fighs,  and  bearing  a  part  at  the  cadences  of  voice 
with  the  perfons  who  are  performing.  I  am  often 
put  in  mind  of  thofe  complaifant  lines  of  my  own 
countryman  *,  when  he  is  calling  all  his  faculties 
together  to  hear  Arabella. 

€t  Let  all  be  hufh'd,  each  fofteil  motion  ceafe, 

"  Be  ev'ry  loud  tumultuous  thought  at  peace ; 

«'  And  ev'ry  ruder  gafp  of  breath 

"  Be  calm,  as  in  the  arms  of  death  : 

"  And  thou,  moft  fickle,  moft  uneafy  part, 

"  Thou  reftlefs  wanderer,  my  heart  ; 

"  Be  ftill;  gently,  ah!  gently  leave, 

44  Thou  bufy,  idle  thing,  to  heave, 

"  Stir  not  a  pulfe;  and  Jet  my  blood, 

"  That  turbulent,  unraly  flood, 

"  Be  foftly  ftaid; 
"  Let  me  be  all,  but  my  attention,  dead." 

*  Mr.  Congreve. 

<  The 
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The  whole  city  of  Venice  is  as  ftill  when  I  am  finging 
as  this  polite  hearer  was  to  Mrs.  Hunt.  But  wheit 
they  break  that  filence,  did  you  know  the  pleafure  I 
am  in,  when  every  man  utters  his  applaufes,  by  call 
ing  me  aloud,  the  Dear  Creature,  the  Angel,  the 

Venus;  What  attitude  me  moves  with;-: Huih* 

{he  fings  again  !  We  have  no  boiflerous  wits  who 
dare  difturb  an  audience,  and  break-the  public  peace 
merely  to  mow  they  dare.  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  1  write 
this  to  you  thus  in  hafte,  to  tell  you  I  am  fo  very 
much  at  eafe  here,  that  I  know  nothing  but  joy  > 
and  1  will  not  return,  but  leave  you  in  England  to 
hifs  all  merit  of  your  own  growth  off  the  liage.  I 
know,  Sir,  you  were  always  my  admirer,  and  there 
fore  I  am  yours, 

4  CAMILLA, 

'  P.  S.  I  am  ten  times  better  drefied  than  ever  I  was 
in  England  V 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THE  project  in  yours  of  the  nth  inftantf,  of 
furthering  the  correfpondence  and  knowledge 
of  that  confiderable  part  of  mankind,  the  trading 
world,  cannot  but  be  highly  commendable.  Good 
leftures  to  young  traders  may  have  very  good  effecls 
on  their  conduct:  but  beware  you  propagate  no  falfe- 
notions  of  trade:  let  none  of  your  correfpondents 
impofe  on  the  world,  by  putting  forth  bafe  methods 
in  a  good  light,  and  glazing  them  over  with  impro 
per  terms.  I  would  have  no  means  of  profit  fet  for 
copies  to  others,  but  fuch  as  are  laudable  in  them- 
felves.  Let  not  noife  be  called  induftry,  nor  impu 
dence  courage.  Let  not  good  fortune  be  impofed  on 
the  world  for  good  management,  nor  poverty  be 
called  folly;  impute  not  always  bankruptcy  to  ex 
travagance,  nor  an  eftate  to  forefight :  niggardlinefs 
is  not  good  husbandry,  nor  generofity  profusion. 

*  See  TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  I.  N°  20,  p.  «o.  Ket*  on  Mrs* 
TOTTS. 

,  N°  4*fr;  and  N«  442. 

K  4  '  Honeftus 
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'  Horeftus  is  a,  well-meaning  and  judicious  trader, 
hath  fubftantial  goods,  and  trades  with  his  own  ftock, 
husbands  his  money  to  the  beft  advantage,   without 
taking  all  the  advantages  of  the  neceflities  of  his 
workmen,  or  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor.     For 
tunate  is  ftocked  with  ignorance,  and  confequently 
with  felf  opinion  ;  the  quality  of  his  goods  cannoi 
but  be  fuitable  to  that  of  his  judgment.     Honeftus 
pleafes  difcernmg  people,  and  keeps  their  cuilom  by 
good  ufage;  makes' rnodeil  profit  by  modefl  means, 
to   the  decent  fupport  of  his   family  :  whilit  Fortu- 
hatus  bluftermg  always,  pum.es  en,  pro mifing  much 
anci  performing  little  ;  with  obfequioufnefs  offenfive 
to  people  of  fenfe,  ilrikcs  at  all,  catches  much  the 
greater   part,  and   raifes   a  confiderable  fortune  by 
impofition    on    others,    to    the   difcouragement  and 
ruin  of  thofe  who  trade  fair,  in  the  fame  way. 
'  1  give  here  but  loofe  Jiints,  and  beg  you  to  be  very 
circurnfpeft  in  the  province  you  have  now  undertaken  r 
if  you  perform  it  iuccefsfully,  it  will  be  a  very  great 
good ;  for  nothing  is  more  wanting,   than  that  me 
chanic  indufky  were  fet  forth  with  the  freedom  and 
greatnefs  of  mind  which  ought  always  to  accompany 
a  man  of  a  liberal  education. 

From  my  fhop  under  the         Your  humble  Servant, 
Royal-Exchange,  July  14.  R.  C.' 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  July  24,  1712. 

NOtwithftanding  the  repeated  cenfures  that  your 
Spe&atorial  wifdom  has  pafied  upon  people  more 
remarkable  for  impudence  than  wit,  there  are  yet 
fome  remaining,  who  pafs  with  the  giddy  part  of 
mankind  for  fufncient  fharers  of  the  latter,  who  have 
nothing  but  the  former  qualification  to  recommend 
them.  Another  timely  animadverfion  is  abfolutely 
necefTary  ;  be  pleafed  therefore  once  for  all  to  let 
thefe  gentlemen  know,  that  there  is  neither  mirth 
nor  good-humour  in  hooting  a  young  fellow  out  of 
countenance;  nor  that  it  will  ever  conftitute  a  wit, 
to  cgnclude  a  tart  piece  Qf  buffoonery  with  a  What 

'  makes 
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makes  youblufh?  Pray  pleafe  to  inform  them  again, 
that  to  fpeak  what  they  know  is  ihockmg,  proceeds 
from  ill-nature  and  llerility  of  brain  j  especially 
when  the  fubjeft  will  not  admit  of  raillery,  and  their 
difcourfe  has  no  pretenfion  to  fatire  but  what  is  in 
their  deagn  to  difoblige.  I  mould  be  very  glad  too 
if  you  would  take  notice,  that  a  daily  repetition  of 
the  fame  over-bearing  infolence  is  yet  more  infup- 
portable,  and  a  confirmation  of  very  extraordinary 
dulineis.  The  fudden  publication  of  this,  may  have 
an  effect  upon  a  notorious  offender  of  this  kind,wlvofe 
reformation  would  redound-  very  much  to  the  fatis- 
faftion  and  quiet  of 

'  Your  moll  humble  fervanty 
T*  F.Bf. 

*  By  STEELE. 

•\-  Francis  BEASNIFFE,  uncle  to  the  prefent  Recorder  of  Hull, 
5s  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  iaft  epiftle,  in  a  letter  dated 
Feb.  6,  1787.. 

,  flf  Drury-Lane,  Aug.  I.  ««  The  Orphan,"  Caftalio,  Mf. 
Bopth  ;  Polidore,  Mr.  Powell^  Chamont,  Mr.  Keen  ;  Monimia, 
Mrs.  Brad/haw.  The  Farce,  "  The  Pett;xoat  Plodder,"  Meflrs. 
Bullocks,  Morris,  and  Pack  perform  the  principal  parts.  -: 

*^*  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  Hampftead-Fair  is  to  be  kept 
upon  the  lower  Flafk-Tavern-\Valk  on  Friday  tke  firft  of  Auguft, 
and  holds  for  $mr  days.  SPECT.  in  folio* 


HI  An  aflured  cure  for  leannefs  which  proceed-s  from  a  caufe 
that  few  know,  &c.  This  noftrum,  it  is  faid;  cured  the  vender  of 
Ms  leannefs,  &c.  See  SpZCT.  Vol.  VJII.  N°  572.  By  Dr.  Z, 
Pearce.  SFECT.  in  /silo* 
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Parturiunt  monies     •    "  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  139. 

The  mountain  labours,  and  is  brought  to  bed  *. 

IT  gives  me  much  defpair  in  the  defign  of  reforming 
the  world  by  my  Speculations,  when  I  find  there  al 
ways  arife,  from  one  generation  to  another,  fuc- 
ceflive  cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beafts  of 
prey,  and  thofe  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  fo  igno 
rant,  as  not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack-dodors, 
who  publifh  their  great  abilities  in  little  brown  billets, 
diitributed  to  all  that  pafs  by,  are  to  a  man  impoftors 
and  murderers;  yet  fuch  is  the  credulity  of  the  vul 
gar,  and  the  impudence  of  thofe  profefibrs,  that  the 
affair  flill  goes  on,  and  new  promifes  of  what  was 
never  done  before,  are  made  every  day.  What  aggra 
vates  the  jeft  is,  that  even  this  promife  has  been  made 
as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  and  yet 
nothing  performed,  and  yet  Hill  prevails.  As  I  wag 
paiTmg  along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by  a 
fellow  without  a  nofe  tells  us  as  follows  what  good 
news  is  come  to  town,  to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  cer 
tain  cure  for  the  French  difeafe,  by  a  gentleman  juft 
come  from  his  travels. 

"  In  Ruflel-Court,  over-againft  the  Cannon-Ball, 
*'  at  the  Surgeon's-Arms  in  Drury-Lane,  is  lately 
**  come  from  his  travels,  a  furgeon  who  hath  pra&ifed 
"  furgery  and  phyfic  both  by  fea  and  land,  thefe 

*  Former  Motto  \ 

$»'>d  dignttm  tanto  fertt  blc  fromijfor  liatH,  HOR. 

«  Great  cry  and  little  wool.1  Zngli/h  Proverb. 

"  twenty- 
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"  twenty-four  years.  He  (by  the  bleffing)  cures  the 
"  yellow-jaundice,  green-ficknefs,  fcurvy,  dropfy, 
"  furfeits,  long  fea-voyages,  campaigns,  andwomens 
tf  mifcarriages,  lying-in,  &c.  as  fome  people  that  has 
"  been  lame  thefe  thirty  years  can  teilify ;  in  mort, 
"  he  cureth  all  difeafes  incident  to  men,  women,  or 
"  children." 

If  a  man  could  be  fo  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
havock  of  the  human  fpecies,  which  is  made  by  vice 
and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accoroplifhed 
traveller.  There  is  fome  thing  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  thofe  who  come  from  a  great  way 
off.  Ignorant  people  of  quality,  as  many  there  are  of 
fuch,  dote  exceflively  this  way ;  many  inftanees  of 
which  every  man  will  fuggeft  to  himfelf,  without  my 
enumeration  of  them.  The  ignorants  of  lower  order., 
who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profufe  of  their 
money  to  thofe  recommended  by  coming  from  a  dif- 
tance,  are  no  lefs  complaifant  than  the  others,  for  they 
venture  their  lives  from  the  fame  admiration. 

The  DoZior  is  lately  come  from  bis  travels,  and  has; 
fraftifed  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  therefore  cures  the 
green  Jicknefiy  long  fea  voyages  t  campaigns y  and  lyings- 
in.  Both  by  fea  and  land  ! — I  will  not  anfwer  for  the- 
diftempers  called  fea-<voyages  and  campaigns ;  but  I  dare 
fay  thofe  of  gr&en-ficknefs  and  lying-in  might  be  as 
well  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  ftaid  amore.  But  the 
art  of  managing  mankind,  is  only  to  make  them  flare- 
a  little,  to  keep  up  their  aftonithment,  to  let  nothing  be 
familiar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  fomething  in  their 
fiecve,  in  which  they  mufi  think  you  are  deeper  than; 
they  are.  There  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  a  barber,  of 
my  acquaintance,  who,  befidcs  his  broken  fiddle  and  a 
dried  fea  monfler,  has  a  twine-cord,  ftrained  with  two) 
nails,  at  each  end,  over  his  window,  and  the  words, 
rainy,  dryy  ivet,  and  fo  forth,  written  to  denote  the- 
weather  according  to  the  riling  or  falling  of  the  cord.. 
We  very  great  fcholars  are  riot  apt  to  wonder  at  this :. 
but  1  obferved  a  very  honeil  fellow,  a  chance  cuftomer,. 
\vho  fat  in  the  chair  before  rne  to  be  fhaved,  fix  his  eye 
K  6  uponu 
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upon  this  miraculous  performance  during  the  operation. 
upon  his  chin  and  face.  When  thofe  and  his  head  alfo 
were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excrefcences,  he 
looked  at  the  fim,  then  at  the  fiddle,  ftill  grubling  in 
his  pockets,  and  calling  his  eye  again  at  the  twine,  and 
the  words  writ  on  each  fide;  then  altered  his  mind  as 
to  farthings,  and  gave  my  friend  a  filver  fix- pence. 
The  buiinefs,  as  I  faid,  is  to  keep  up  the  amazement; 
and  if  my  friend  had  had  only  the  fkeleton  and  kit,  he 
muft  have  been  contented  with  a  lefs  payment.  But  the 
doftor  we  were  talking  of,  adds  to  his  long  voyages, 
the  teftimony  of  fome  people  that  has  been  thirty  years 
lame.  When  I  received  my  paper,  a  fagacious  fellow 
took  one  at  the  fame  time,  and  read  till  he  came  to  the 
thirty  years  confinement  of  his  friends,  and  went  off 
very  well  convinced  of  the  doctor's  fufficiency.  Yoa 
have  many  of  thofe  prodigious  perfcns,  who  have  had 
fome  extraordinary'  accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  grea£ 
difafter  in  fome  part  of  their  lives.  Any  thing,  how 
ever  foreign  from  the  buiinefs  the  people  want  of  you, 
tvill  convince  them  of  your  ability  in  that  you  profefs. 
There  is  a  defter  in  Moufe-  Alley  near  Wapping,  who 
jets  up  for  curing  cataracls  upon  the  credit  of  having, 
as  his  bill  fets  forth,  loft  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  fer- 
vice.  His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  mews 
his  muiler-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  im 
perial  rnajefty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  fuccefs.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man  mould 
be  adoclo'r  for  the  cure  of  burden  children,  by  declaring 
that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  bothburllen?  But 
Charles  Ingokfon,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Barbican, 
tas  made  a  pretty  penny  by  that  afleveration.  The 
generality  go  upon  their  firft  conception,  and  think  no 
further;  all  the  reft  is  granted.  They  take  it,  that 
there  is  fomething  uncommon  in  you,  and  give  you 
credit  for  the  reft.  You  may  be  fure  it  is  upon  that  I 
go,  when  fometimes,  let  it  be  to  the  purpofe  or  nor, 
J  keep  a  Latin  fentence  in  my  front;  and  I  was  not  a 
little  pleafed  when  I  obferved  one  of  my  readers  fay. 
cafting  his  eye  upon  my  twentieth  Paper,  More  Latin 
ftill  ?  What  a  prodigious  fcholar  is  this  man  !  But  as 
1  have  here  taken  much  Jibertfp  witU  this  learned 

doctor, 
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doftor,  I  muft  make  up  all  I  have  faid  by  repeating 
what  he  feems  to  be  in  earneft  in,  and  honeftly  pro- 
jnifes  to  thofe  who  will  not  receive  him  as  a  great  man ; 
to  wit,  That  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  till 
fix>  he  attends  for  the  good  of  the  public  to  bleed  for 
three-pence.  T* 

*  By  STEELZ. 
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Tanti  non  est  ah.     Sapis,  Luperce. 

Mart.  Epig.  i.  ver.  ult. 

You  fay,  Lupercus,  what  I  write 
I  V-t  worth  fo  much  :  You're  in  the  right. 

TH I  S  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  authors 
will  probably  publifh  their  laft  words.  I  am 
afraid  that  few  of  our  weekly  hiflorians,  who  are 
men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  able 
to  fubiift  under  the  weight  of  a  ftamp  *,  and  an  ap 
proaching  peace.  A  meet  of  blank  paper  that  mud 
Jiave  this  new  imprimatur  clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is 
qualified  to  communicate  any  tjiing  to  the  public, 
will  make  its  way  in  the  world  but  very  heavily.  In 
fhort,  the  neceffity  of  carrying  a  flamp,  and  the  im 
probability  of  notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am 
afraid,  both  concur  to  the  finking  of  thofe  thin  folios, 
which  have  every  other  day  retailed  to  us  the  hiftory 

.  *  Aug.  i,  171*,  the  ftamp  duty  here  a'luded  to,  took  place,  and 
every  fingle  half-£heet  paid  a  halfpenny  to  the  queen.  (<  Have  you 
*'  feen  the  red  ftamp  ?  Methinks  the  ftamping  is  worth  a  halfpenny. 
'*  The  OBSERVATOR  is  fallen  ;  the  MEDLEYS  are  jumbled  to- 
**  gether  with  the  FLYING-POST  ;  the  EXAMINER  is  deadly  fick. 
*'  The  SPECTATOR  keeps  up,  and  doubles  its  price." 

SWIFT'S  «  Works/'  cr.  Svo.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  173. 
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of  Europe  for  feveral  years  laft  paft.  A  facetious  friend 
of  mine  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  prefent  mortality 
among  authors,  "  The  fall  of  the  leaf." 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death,  there  was 
publifhed  a  meet  of  very  good  fayings,  infcribed, 
"  The  laft  words  of  Mr.  Baxter."  The  title  fold  fo 
grea*  a  number  of  thefe  papers,  that  about  a  week  after 
there  came  out  a  fecond  meet,  infcribed,  "  More  laft 
"  words  of  Mr.  Baxter."  In  the  fame  manner  I  have 
jreafon  to  think,  that  feveral  ingenious  writers,  who 
have  taken  their  leave  of  the  public,  in  farewel  papers, 
will  not  give  over  fo,  but  intend  to  appear  again, 
though  perhaps  under  another  form,  and  with  a  diffe 
rent  title.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  bufmefs,  in 
this  place,  to  give  an  account  of  my  own  Intentions, 
and  to  acquaint  my  reader  with  the  motives  by  which 
I  acl,  in  this  great  crifis  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whether 
I  mould  throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  author  that  is  calhiered 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  which  is  to  operate  within 
thefe  four  and  twenty  hours,  or  whether  1  fhould  ftill 
periift  in  laying  my  Speculations,  from  day  to  day,  be 
fore  the  public.  The  argument  which  prevails  with 
me  moil  on  the  firil  fide  of  the  queftion  is,  that  I  am 
informed  by  my  bookfeller  he  muft  raife  the  price  of 
every  fingle  paper  to  two-pence,  or  that  he  mall  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  d  uty  of  it.  Now  as  I  am  very  defirous 
my  readers  mould  have  their  learning  as  cheap  as  pof- 
fible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  1  comply  with  him 
in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reafons  together  in  the 
balance,  1  find  that  thole  who  plead  for  the  continu 
ance  of  this  work,  have  much  the  greater  weight. 
For,  in  the  tirit  place,  in  recornpence  for  the  expence 
to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  may  receive  from  every  Paper  fo  much  initrac- 
tion  as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And  in  crder 
to  this,  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to  take  it  in, 
who  after  the  perufal  of  it,  does  not  find  himfelf  two 
pence  the  wiier  or  the  better  iwan  for  it ;  or  who,  upon 
examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has  had  two 
penny-worth  of  mirth  or  initru&ion  for  his  money. 

But 
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But  I  muft  confefs  there  is  another  motive  which 
prevails  with  me  more  than  the  former.  I  confider 
that  the  tax  on  paper  was  given  for  the  fupport  of  the 
government ;  and  as  I  have  enemies,  who  are  apt  to 
pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  fay,  I  fear  they  would  af- 
cribe  the  laying  down  my  Paper,  on  fuch  an  cccafion, 
to  a  fpirit  of  malcontentednefs,  which  I  am  refolved 
none  fliall  ever  juftly  upbraid  me  with.  No,  I  mail 
glory  in  contributing  my  utmoft  to  the  public  weal ; 
and  if  my  country  receives  Jive  or  fix  pounds  a  day  by 
my  labours,  I  mail  be  very  well  pleafed  to  find  myfelf 
fo  ufeful  a  member.  It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no 
honefl  man  mould  enrich  himfelf  by  methods  that  are 
prejudicial  to^the  community  in  which  he  lives ;  and 
by  the  fame  rule  I  think  we  may  pronounce  the  perfon 
to  deferve  very  well  of  his  countrymen,  wh<?fe  labours 
bring  more  into  the  public  coffers,  than  into  his  own 
pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  muft  ex 
plain  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I 
mean  only  the  infignificant  party  zealots  on  both  ikies  : 
men  of  fuch  poor  narrow  fouls,  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but  with  an  eye 
to  Whig  or  Tory.  During  the  courfe  of  this  Paper, 
I  have  been  accufed  by  thefe  defpicable  wretches  of 
trimming,  time  ferving,  perfonal  reflection,  fecret 
fatire,  and  the  like.  Now  though  in  thefe  my  com- 
pofitions,  it  is  vifible  to  any  reader  of  common  fenfe, 
that  I  confider  nothing  but  my  fubjecl  which  is  al 
ways  of  an  indifferent  nature  ;  how  is  it  poifible  for 
me  to  write  fo  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the 
cenfures  of  thofe  who  will  be  applying  every  feutence, 
and  finding  out  perfons  and  things  in  it,  which  it  has 
IK>  regard  to  ? 

Several  paltry  fcribblers  and  declaimers  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  be  duil  upon  me  in  reflexions  of  this 
nature  ;  but  notwithftandiug  my  name  has  been  feme- 
times  traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of  men,  I  have 
hitherto  avoided  all  animadverfions  upon  them.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  making  them  appear  con- 
fiderable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  for  they  are  Jike 
thofe  imperceptible  infefts  which  are  difcovered  by  the 
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irricrofcope,  and  cannot  be  made  the  fubjecl  of  obfer- 
vation  without  being  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  thofe  few  who  have  fhewn  them- 
felves  the  enemies  of  this  Paper,  I  fliould  be  very  un 
grateful  to  the  public,  did  I  not  at  the  fame  time  teilify 
my  gratitude  to  thofe  who  are  its  friends,  in  which 
number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  molt  diftinguiflied 
perfons  of  all  conditions,  parties  and  profeflions  in  the 
ifle  of  Great* Britain.  I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to  think  this 
approbation  is  fo  much  due  to  the  performance  as  to  the 
defign.  There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  jufUce  enough  in 
the  world,  to  afford  patronage  and  prote&ion  for  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  advance  truth  and  virtue,  without 
regard  to  the  pailions  and  prejudices  of  any  particular 
caufe  or  faction.  If  I  have  any  other  merit  in  me,  it 
is  that  I  have  new-pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule. 
They  have  been  generally  planted  againft  perfons  who 
have  appeared  ferious  rather  than  abfurd  -,  or  at  beft, 
have  aimed  rather  at  what  is  unfaihionable  than  what 
is  vicious.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in  fome  meafure 
criminal.  I  have  fet  up  the  immoral  man  as  the  ob 
ject  of  derifion.  In  fhort,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new 
weapon  againfl  vice  and  irreh'gion,  I  have  at  leafl 
ftiewu  how  that  weapon  may  be  put  to  a  right  ufe 
which  has  fo  often  fought  the  battles  cf  impiety  and 
pro/anenefs.  C* 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  Cbclfea.     See  N°  46 1>  laftletter. 

-f  4*1"  At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-Lane,  not  a&ed  thefe  ten 
years,  on  Friday  next,  Auguft  i>  \vill  be  revived  a  comedy  called 
"  The  Guardian,"  or  The  Cutter  of  Colman-Street,  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Cowley.  C-ol.  Jolly  by  Mr.  Keen  j  Cutter  by  Mr.  Powell  ;  Worm- 
by  Mr.  Morris  j  Puny  by  Mr.  Pa^k ;  Truernan  by  Mr.  Booth  ^ 
Lucia  by  Mra.  Bradfhaw }  Aurelia  by  Mrs.  Saunders  j  Barebottle 
iy  Mrs.  Willis}  Tabitha  by  Mifs  Willis.  With  a  new  prologue 
fjoken  by  Mr.  Pack,  SPECT.  }n  folio*. 


Monday, 
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N°  446          Friday,  Auguft  i,  1712, 


£>uld  deceaty  quid.nw,  quo  virtus,  giib  ferat  error. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  308, 

What  fit,  what  not ;  what  excellent,  or  ill. 

ROSCOMMON. 

SINCE  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy  who  are 
now  living,  have  taken  their  farevvel  of  the  ftage, 
thofe  who  fucceed  them  finding  themfelves  inca 
pable  of  rifing  up  to  their  wit,  humour  and  good  fenfe, 
have  only  imitated  them  in  fome  of  thofe  loofe  un 
guarded  ftrokes,  in  which  they  complied  with  the  cor 
rupt  tafte  of  the  more  vicious  part  of  their  audience* 
When  perfons  of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of 
writing,  they  know  no  difference  between  being  merry 
and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye  to  fome  of  thefe 
degenerate  compofitions  that  I  have  written  the  follow 
ing  difcourfe. 

Were  our  Englifh  ftage  but  half  fo  virtuous  as  that 
of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  fliould  quickly  fee  the 
influence  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer  part 
of  mankind.  It  would  not  be  fafhionable  to  ridicule 
religion,  or  its  profeflbrs ;  the  man  of  pleafure  would 
not  be  the  complete  gentleman ;  vanity  would  be  out 
of  countenance,  and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental 
to  human  nature,  would  meet  with  that  efteem  which 
is  due  to  it. 

If  the  Englilh  flage  were  under  the  fame  regulations 
the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have  the  fame 
effect  that  had,  in  recommending  the  religion,  the  go 
vernment,  and  public  worlhip  of  its  country.  Were 
our  plays  fubject  to  proper  infpe&ions  and  limitations, 
we  might  not  only  pafs  away  feveral  of  our  vacant 
hours  in  the  higheft  entertainments ;  but  fhould  always 

rife 
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rife  from  them  wifer  and  better  than  we  fat  down  to 
thenu 

It  is  one  of  the  molt  unaccountable  things  in  onr  age, 
that  the  lewdnefsof  our  theatre  fhould  be  ib  much  com 
plained  of,  fo  well  expofed,  and  fo  little  rtdrefled.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome  time  or  other  we  may  be  at 
leifure  to  reitrain  the  Hcentioufnefs  of  the  theatre,  and 
make  it  contribute  its  affiltance  to  the  advancement  of 
morality,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age.  As  mat 
ters  Hand  at  prefent,  multitudes  are  Ihut  out  from  this 
noble  diverfion,  by  reafon  of  thofe  abufes  and  cor 
ruptions  that  accompany  it.  A  father  is  often  afraid 
that  his  daughter  mould  be  ruined  by  thofe  entertain 
ments,  which  were  invented  for  the  accomplimment 
and  refining  of  human  nature.  The  Athenian  and 
Roman  plays  were  written  with  fuch  a  regard  to  mora 
lity,  that  Socrates  uled  to  frequent  the  one,  and  Cicero 
the  other. 

It  happened  once  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  into 
the  Roman  theatre,  when  the  Floralia  were  to  be  re- 
prefented  ;  and  as  in  that  performance,  which  was  a 
kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there  were  feveral  inde 
cent  parts  to  be  a&ed,  the  people  refuied  to  iee  them 
whilft  Cato  was  prefent.  Martial  on  this  hint  made 
the  following  epigram,  which  we  mult  fuppofe  was 
applied  to  fome  grave  friend  of  his,  that  had  been  ac 
cidentally  prefent  at  fome  fuch  entertainment. 

NoJJes  jocofee  dulce  cum  facrum  Flora9 
Fcjiojque  li'fus,   &  licentiam  <vulgiy 
Cur  in  tkeatrum,  Cato  fe*verey  <vemfti? 
An  ideo  tantum  veneras,  ut  exires  ? 

I  Epig.  i. 

Why  dolt  thou  come,  great  cenfor  of  thy  age, 
To  fee  the  loofe  diversions  of  the  ftage  ? 
With  awful  countenance  and  brow  fevere, 
What  in  the  name  of  goodnefs  dolt  thou  here  ? 
See  the  mixt  croud  !  how  giddy,  lewd  and  vain  } 
Didft  thou  come  in,  but  to  go  out  again  / 

An 
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An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in  an 
age  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  they  were  too 
wife  and  good  to  let  the  conftant  nightly  entertainment 
be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  people  of  the  moil  fenfe  and 
virtue  could  not  be  at  it.  Whatever  vices  are  repre- 
fented  upon  the  ilage,  they  ought  to  be  fo  marked  and 
branded  by  the  poet,  as  not  to  appear  either  laudable 
or  amiable  in  the  perfon  who  is  tainted  with  them.  But 
if  we  look  into  the  Englim  comedies  above-mentioned, 
we  would  think  they  were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary 
maxim,  and  that  this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon 
the  heathen  Ilage,  was  not  to  be  regarded  in  chriftian 
theatres.  There  is  another  rule  likewife,  which  was 
obferved  by  authors  of  antiquity,  and  which  the fe  mo 
dern  geniufes  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was  never 
to  choofe  an  improper  fubject  for  ridicule.  Now  a 
fubjecl:  is  improper  for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  ilir  up 
horror  and  commiferation  rather  than  laughter.  For 
this  reafon,  we  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  fo  polite 
an  author  as  Terence,  raifed  upon  the  violations  of  the 
marriage  bed.  The  falfhood  of  the  wife  or  hulband 
has  given  occafion  to  noble  tragedies,  but  a  Scipio  and 
Lelius  would  have  looked  upon  inceft  or  murder  to 
have  been  as  improper  fubjefts  for  comedy.  On  the 
contrary,  cuckoldom  is  the  bafis  of  moll  of  our  modern 
plays.  If  an  alderman  appears  upon  the  flage,  you 
may  be  fure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded.  An  huf- 
band  that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly,  generally  meets 
with  the  fame  fate.  .  Knights  and  baronets,  country 
fquires,  and  juftices  of  the  q uorum,  come  up  to  town 
for  no  other  purpofe.  I  have  feen  poor  Dogget  cuck 
olded  in  all  thefe  capacities.  In  fhort,  our  Englilh 
writers  are  as  frequently  fevere  upon  this  innocent  un 
happy  creature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a 
cuckold,  as  the  ancient  comic  writers  were  upon  an 
eating  parafite,  or  a  vain-glorious  foldier. 

At  the  fame  time  the  poet  fo  contrives  matters  that 
the  two  criminals  are  the  favourites  of  the  audience. 
We  fit  Hill,  and  wifti  well  to  them  through  the  whole 
play,  are  pleafed  when  they  meet  with  proper  oppor 
tunities,  and  oat  of  humour  when  they  are  difappoint- 
ed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  accomplifhed  gentleman 

upon 
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upon  the  Englim  ftage,  is  the  perfon  that  is  familiar 
with  other  mens  wives,  and  indifferent  to  his  own  ;  a& 
the  fine  woman  is  generally  a  compo/uion  of  fprightli- 
nefs  and  falfhood.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  proceeds 
from  barrennefs  of  invention,  depravation  of  manners, 
or  ignorance  of  mankind,  but  1  have  often  wondered 
that  our  ordinary  poets  cannot  frame  to  themfelves  the 
idea  of  a  fine  man  who  Js.not  a  \vhore-mafler,  or  of  a 
fine  woman  that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  fyftem  of 
ethics  out  of  the  writings  of  thofe  corrupt  poets,  under 
the  title  of  Stage  Morality.  But  I  have  been  diverted 
from  this  thought  by  a  project  which  has  been  executed, 
by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.  H« 
has  compos'd,  it  feems,  the  hiftory  of  a  young  fellow, 
•who  has  taken  all  his  notions  of  the  world  from  the 
ftage,  and  who  has  directed  himfelf  in  every  circum- 
fiance  of  his  life  and  converfation,  by  the  maxims  and 
examples  of  the  fine  gentlemen  in  Englifli  comedies. 
If  I  can  prevail  upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of  this 
new  fafhioned  novel,  I  will  bellow  on  it  a  place  in 
my  works,  and  queftion  not  but  it  may  have  as  good 
an  effect  upon  the  drama,  as  Don  Quixote  had  upon 
romance.  C* 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  Cbjlfea. 
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(pvffiv  tlvzi. 

Long  exercife,  my  friend,  inures  the  mind  ; 
And  what  we  once  diilik'd,  we  pleafing  find. 

THERE  is  not  a  common  fayingr which  has  a  bet 
ter  turn  ©f  fenfe  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear 
in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  that  cuftom  is  a 
Second  nacure,     It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  man  anew, 

and' 
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and  to  give  him  inclinations  and  capacities  altogether 
different  from  thofe  he  was  born  with.  Dr.  Plot,  in 
his  hiftory  of  Staffordfliire  tells  us  of  an  idiot  that 
•chancing  to  live  within  the  found  of  a  clock,  and  al 
ways  amufmg  himfelf  with  counting  the  hour  of  the 
day  whenever  the  clock^ftruck,  the  clock  being  fpoiled 
by  fome  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  ilrike  and 
count  the  hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  had  done  when  it  was  intire.  Though  I 
dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  it  is  very 
.certain  that  cuflom  has  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the 
body,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  a  very  extraordinary 
influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  (hall  in  this  Paper  confider  one  very  remarkable  ef- 
iedl  which  cuflom  has  upon  human  nature,  and  which 
if  rightly  obferved,  may  lead  us  into  very  ufeful  rules  of 
life.  What  I  mall  here  take  notice  of  in  cuflom,  is  its 
wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every  thing  pleafant  to  us. 
A  perfon  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he 
took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  firll,  by  degrees  contrails 
To  flrong  an  inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himfelf  up 
ib  intirely  to  it,  that  it  fecrns  the  only  end  of  his  being. 
The  love  of  a  retired  or  bufy  life  will  grow  upon  a 
man  infenfibly,  as  he  is  converfant  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  till  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  reliming  that  to 
which  he  has  been  for  fome  time  difufed.  Nay,  a  man 
may  fmoke,  or  drink,  or  take  fnuff,  till  he  is  unable  to 
pafs  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention  how  our 
delight  in  any  particular  fludy,  art,  or  fcience,  rifes 
and  improves  in  proportion  to  the  application  which 
we  beltow  upon  it.  Thus  what  was  at  lull  an  exercife, 
becomes  at  length  an  entertainment.  Our  employ 
ments  are  changed  into  our  diverfions.  The  mind  grows 
fond  of  thofe  actions  me  is  accullomed  to,  and  is  drawn 
with  relu&ancy  from  thofe  paths  in  which  fhe  has  been 
ufed  to  walk. 

Not  only  fuch  actions  as  were  at  firfl  indifferent  to  us, 
'but  even  fuch  as  were  painful,  will  by  cuftom  and  prac 
tice  become  pleafant.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  obferves  in 
his  natural  philofophy,  that  our  tafte  is  never  pleafed 
better  than  with  thofe  things  which  at  firfl  created  a 
-difguft  in  it.  He  gives  particular  inftances  of  claret, 

coffee, 
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coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which  the  palate  feldom  ap 
proves  upon  the  firft  tafle  ;  but  when  it  has  once  got  a 
relifh  of  them,  generally  retains  it  for  life.  The  mind 
Is  conftituted  after  the  fame  manner,  and  after  having 
habituated  herfelf  to  any  particular  exercife  or  employ 
ment,  not  only  lofes  her  firft  averfion  towards  it,  but 
conceives  a  certain  fondnefs  and  afteftion  for  it.  1  have 
heard  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  this  age  has  pro 
duced  *,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite 
fludies  of  antiquity,  afiure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged 
to  fearch  into  ieveral  rolls  and  records,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  fuch  an  employment  was  at  firft  very  dry  and 
irkfome  to  him,  he  at  laft  took  an  incredible  pleafure 
in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  or 
Cicero.  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  1  have  not  here 
confidered  cuftom  as  it  makes  things  eafy,  but  as  it 
renders  them  delightful ;  and  though  others  have  often 
made  the  fame  reflections,  it  is  poflible  they  may  not 
have  drawn  thofe  ufes  from  it,  with  which  i  intend  to 
fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  Paper. 

If  we  confider  attentively  this  property  of  human  na 
ture,  it  may  inftrucl  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  Jn  the 
firft  place,  I  would  have  no  man  difcouraged  with  that 
kind  of  life  or  feries  of  action,  in  which  the  choice  of 
others,  or  his  own  neceflities,  may  have  engaged  him. 
It  may  perhaps  be  very  difagreeable  to  him  at  firft  ;  but 
ufe  and  application  will  certainly  render  it  not  only  lefs 
painful,  but  pleafing  and  fatisfaclory. 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  would  recommend  to  every 
one  that  admirable  precept  which  Pythagora,  is  faid  to 
have  given  to  his  difciples,  and  which  that  philofopher 
muft  have  drawn  from  the  obiervaiion  1  have  enlarged 
upon,  Optimum,  wit <£  genus  eligito,  nam  covfuetudo  faciet 
jucundijjimumi  Pitch  upon  that  courfe  of  life  which  is 
the  moll  excellent,  and  cuftom  will  render  it  the  moil 
delightful.  Men  whofe  circumftances  will  permit  them 
to  choofe  their  own  way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they 
do  not  purfue  that  which  their  judgment  tells  them  \& 
the  moft  laudable.  The  voice  of  reafon  is  more  to  be 
regarded  than  the  bent  of  any  prefent  inclination,  £nce 

*  Dr.  Attcrbury. 
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by  the  rule  above-mentioned,  inclination  will  at  length 
come  over  to  reafon,  though  we  can  never  force  reafon 
to  comply  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  obfervation  may  teach  the 
moft  fenfual  and  irreligious  man,  to  overlook  thofe 
hardfhips  and  difficulties,  which  are  apt  to  difcourage 
him  from  the  profecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  "  The 
"  gods,  faid  Hefiod,  have  placed  labour  before  vir- 
"  tue  ;  the  way  to  her  is  at  firft  rough  and  difficult, 
sl  but  grows  more  fmooth  and  eafy  the  further  you  ad- 
"  vance  in  it."  The  man  who  proceeds  in  it  with 
fteadinefs  and  refolution,  will  in  a  little  time  find  tha£ 
her  *'  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  that  all  her 
'*  paths  are  peace." 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  ob- 
ferve  that  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be  at 
tended  with  that  pleafure  which  naturally  accompanies 
thofe  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but  with 
thofe  fupernumerary  joys  of  heart,  that  rife  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  pleafure,  from  the  fatisfaction 
of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  reafon,  and  from  the 
profpect  of  an  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  obfer 
vation  which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to 
take  particular  care  when  we  are  once  fettled  in  a  re 
gular  courfe  of  life,  how  we  too  frequently  indulge 
ourfelves  in  any  the  moft  innocent  diverfions  and  enter 
tainments,  fince  the  mind  may  infenfibly  fall  off  from 
the  relifh  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by  degrees,  ex 
change  that  pleafure  which  it  takes  in  the  performance 
of  its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  more  inferior  and 
unprofitable  nature. 

The  laft  ufe  which  I  (hall  make  of  this  remarkable 
property  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with 
thofe  actions  to  which  it  is  accuftomed,  is  to  fhew  how 
abfolutely  necefTary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue 
in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  next. 
The  ftate  of  blifs  we  call  Heaven  will  not  be  capable 
of  affecting  thofe  minds,  which  are  not  thus  qualified 
'for  it;  we  muft,  in  this  world,  gain  a  relifh  of  truth 
and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to  tafte  that  knowledge 
and  perfection,  which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the 
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next.  The  feeds  of  thofe  fpiritual  joys  and  raptures, 
which  are  t©  rife  up  and  flourifti  in  the  foul  to  all  eter 
nity,  muft  be  planted  in  her  during  this  her  prefent 
(late  of  probation.  In  fhort,  Heaven  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  cited 
of  a  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  evil  fpirits,  who,  by  long 
cuftom,  have  .contracted  in  the  body  habits  of  luft  and 
fenfuality,  malice  and  revenge,  an  averfion  to  every 
thing  that  is  good,  juft  or  laudable,  are  naturally  fea- 
foned  and  prepared  for  pain  and  mifery.  Their  tor 
ments  have  already  taken  root  in  them ;  they  cannot 
be  happy  when  divefted  of  the  body,  unlefs  we  may 
fuppofe,  that  Providence  will  in  a  manner  create  them 
anew,  and  work  a  miracle  in  the  rectification  of  their 
faculties.  They  may,  indeed,  tafle  a  kind  of  malig 
nant  pleafure  in  thofe  actions  to  which  they  are  ac- 
cuftomed,  whilft  in  this  life;  but  when  they  are  re 
moved  from  aH  thofe  objects  which  are  here  apt  to  gratify 
them,  they  will  naturally  become  their  own  tormentors, 
and  cherifh.  in  themfelves  thofe  painful  habits  of  mind 
which  are  called  in  Scripture  phraie,  "  the  worm  which 
never  dies."  This  notion  of  Heaven  and  Hell  is  fo  very 
conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  was  difco- 
vered  by  feveral  of  the  mofl  exalted  heathens.  It  has 
been  finely  improved  by  many  eminent  divines  of  the 
laft  age,  as  in  particular  by  Archbifliop  Tillotfon  and 
Dr.  Sherlock :  but  there  is  none  who  has  raifed  fuch 
noble  fpeculations  upon  it  as  Dr.  Scot,  in  thefiril  book 
ef  his  ChrifUan  Life,  which  is  one  of  the  fined  and 
moll  rational  fchemes  of  divinity,  that  is  written  in  our 
tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That  excellent  author  has 
fhewn  how  every  particular  cuflom  and  habit  of  virtue 
will,  in  its  own  nature,  produce  the  heaven,  or  a  ftate 
of  happinefs,  in  him  who  (hall  hereafter  pra&ife  it : 
as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  cuftom  or  habit  of  vice 
will  be  the  natural  hell  of  him  in  whom  it  fubfifts.  C* 


*  By  A^DJSON,  dated,  it  feems,  from  Chejfa. 
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Fcedius  hoc  all  quid  quaitdoque  audebis. 

Juv.  Sat.  ii.  82. 

In  time  to  greater  bafenefs  you'll  proceed. 

THE  firft  iteps  towards  ill  are  very  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  for  men  infenfibly  go  on  when  they  are 
once  entered,  and  do  not  keep  up  a  lively  ab 
horrence  of  the  lead  unworthinefs.  There  is  a  certain 
frivolous  falihood  that  people  indulge  them  (elves  in, 
which  ought  to  be  had  in  greater  deteftation  than  it 
commonly  meets  with.  What  I  mean  is  a  negleft  of 
promifes  made  on  fmall  and  indifferent  occafions,  fuch 
as  parties  of  pleafure,  entertainments,  and  fometimes 
meetings  out  of  curiofity,  in  men  of  like  faculties,  to 
be  in  each  other's  company.  There  are  many  caufes 
.to  which  one  may  aifign  this  light  infidelity.  Jack 
Sippet  never  keeps  the  hour  lie  has  appointed  to  come 
to  a  friend's  to  dinner;  but  he  is  an  infignificant  fel 
low  who  does  it  out  of  vanity.  He  could  never,  he 
knows,  make  any  figure  in  company,  but  by  giving  a 
little  difturbance  at  his  entry,  and  therefore  takes  care 
to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  are  juft  feated.  He 
takes  his  place  after  having  difcompofed  every  body, 
and  defires  there  may  be  no  ceremony;  then  does  he 
begin  to  call  himfelf  the  faddeft  fellow,  in  difappoint- 
ing  fo  many  places  as  he  was  invited  to  elfawhere.  *  I:  is 
the  fop's  vanity  to  name  houfcs  of  better  chear,  and  to 
acquaint  you  that  he  chofe  yours  out  of  ten  dinners 
which  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  that  day.  The  latt  time 
I  had  the  fortune  to  eat  with  him,  he  was  imagining 
how  very  fat  he  mould  have  been  had  he  eaten  all  he 
had  ever  been  invited  to.  But  it  is  impertinent  to 
dwell  upon  the  manners  of  fuch  a  a  wretch  as  obliges 
VOL.  VI.  L  ail 
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all  whom  he  difappoints,  though  his  circumftances 
conftrain  them  to  be  civil  to  him.  But  there  are  thofe 
that  every  one  would  be  glad  to  fee,  who  fall  into  the 
fame  deteftable  habit.  It  is  a  mercilefs  thing  that  any 
one  can  be  at  eafe,  and  fuppofe  a  fet  of  people  who 
have  a  kindnefs  for  him,  at  that  moment  waiting  out 
of  refpect  to  him,  and  refufing  to  tafle  their  food  or 
converfation  with  the  utmoll  impatience.  One  cf  thefe 
promifers  fometimes  mall  make  his  excufes  for  not 
coming  at  all,  fo  late  that  half  the  company  have  only 
to  lament,  that  they  have  neglected  matters  of  moment 
to  meet  him  whom  they  find  a  trifler.  They  imme 
diately  repent  of  the  value  they  had  for  him  ;  and  fuch 
treatment  repeated,  makes  company  never  depend  upon 
his  promifes  any  more ;  fo  that  he  often  comes  at  the 
middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  is  fecretly  flighted  by  the 
perfons  with  whom  he  eats,  and  curfed  by  the  fervants, 
whofe  dinner  is  delayed  by  his  prolonging  their  mafter's 
entertainment.  Jt  is  wonderful,  that  men  guilty  this 
way,  could  never  haveobferved,  that  the  whiling  time, 
and  gathering  together,  and  waiting  a  little  before  din- 
Tier,  is  the  moil  awkwardly  pafled  away  of  any  part  in 
the  four  and  twenty  hours.  If  they  did  think  at  all, 
they  would  reflect  upon  their  guilt,  in  lengthening  fuch 
a  fufpenfion  of  agreeable  life.  The  con ftant offend  ing 
this  way,  has,  in  a  degree,  an  effect  upon  the  honefty 
of  his  mind  who  is  guilty  of  it,  as  common  fwearing  is 
a  kind  of  habitual  perjury.  It  makes  the  foul  unatten- 
tive  to  what  an  oath  is,  even  while  it  utters  it  at  the 
lips.  Phocion  beholding  a  wordy  orator,  while  he  was 
making  a  magnificent  fpeech  to  the  people,  full  of  vain. 
promifes;  "  Methinks,  faid  he,  I  am  now  fixing  my 
"  eyes  upon  a  cyprefs-tree  ;  it  has  all  the  pomp  and 
"  beauty  imaginable  in  its  branches,  leaves  and  height, 
«'  but  alas  it  bears  no  fruit." 

Though  the  expectation  which  is  raifed  by  imperti 
nent  promifes  is  thus  barren,  their  confidence,  even  after 
failures,  is  fo  great,  that  they  fubfift  by  Hill  prbmifmg 
on.  I  have  heretofore  difcourfed  of  the  infignificant 
liar,  the  boafler,  and  the  caflle- builder*,  and  treated 

*  Sec  SPXCT.  N°  136,  and  N°  167. 
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them  as  no  ill  defigning  men,  (though  they  are  to  be 
placed  among  the  frivolous  falfe  ones)  but  perfons  who 
Fall  into  that  way  purely  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
their  vivacities  ;  but  indeed  I  cannot  let  heedlefs  pro- 
mifers,  though  in  the  moft  minute  circumftances,  pafs 
with  fo  flight  a  cenfure.  If  a  man  mould  take  a  refo- 
lution  to  pay  only  fums  above  an  hundred  pounds,  and 
yet  contract  with  different  people  debts  of  five  and  ten^ 
how  long  can  we  fuppofe  he  will  keep  his  credit  ?  This 
man  will  as  long  fupport  his  good  name  in  bufmefs,  as 
he  will  in  converfation,  who  without  difficulty  makes 
allignations  which  he  is  indifferent  whether  he  keeps 
or  not. 

I  am  the  more  fevere  upon  this  vice,  becaufe  I  have 
been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  very  great  criminal  my- 
felf  *.  Sir  ANDREW  FREEPORT,  and  all  my  other 
friends  who  are  fcrupulous  to  promifes  of  the  meaneft 
confideration  imaginable,  from  an  habit  of  virtue  that 
way,  have  often  upbraided  me  with  it.  I  take  fhame 
upon  myfelf  for  this  crime,  and  more  particularly  for 
the  greateft  I  ever  committed  of  the  fort,  that  when  as 
agreeable  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  ever 
'were  got  together,  and  1  forfooth,  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
to  be  of  the  party  with  women  of  merit,  like  a  booby 
as  I  was,  miftook  the  time  of  meeting,  and  came  th« 
night  following.  I  wifh  every  fool  who  is  negligent  in 
this  kind,  may  have  as  great  a  lofs  as  I  had  in  this  ; 
for  the  fame  company  will  never  meet  more,  but  are 
difperfed  into  various  parts  of  the  world,  .and  I  am  lefc 
under  the  compundion  that  I  deferve,  in  fo  many  dif 
ferent  places  to  be  called  a  trifler. 

This  fault  is  fometimes  to  be  accounted  for,  when 
defirable  people  are  fearful  of  appearing  precife  and  *e- 
ferved  by  denials  ;  but  they  will  find  the  apprehenfion. 
of  that  imputation  will  betray  them  into  a  cnildifh  im 
potence  of  mind,  and  make  them  promife  all  who  arc 
fo  kind  to  afk  it  of  them.  This  leads  fuch  foft  creatures 

*  See  SWIFT'S  '<  Works,"  cr.  8vo.  Vol.  XXII.  p.  125.— 
STEEL  E  is  reproached  with  the  fame  fault  by  Mrs.  C.  Talbot.  See 
her  »  Eflkys,"  Vol.  I.  Eff.  xvi.  p.  13x5  and  TAT,  with  Notes, 
Vol.  V.  NO  j76,  p.  46,  Note. 
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iato  the  misfortune  of  feeming  to  return  overtures  oi 
good-wiJI  with  ingratitude.  The  Hrii  fieps  in  the  breach 
of  a  man's  integrity  are  much  more  important  than  men 
are  aware  of.  The  man  who  fcruples  breaking  his  word 
in  little  things  would  not  fuffer  in  his  own  conference 
fo  great  pain  for  failures  of  confequence,  as  he  who 
thinks  every  little  offence  againit  truth  and  juitice  a 
di/paragement.  We  fliould  not  make  any  thing  we  our- 
felves  difapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we  would  be  fure  ol 
our  integrity. 

I  remember  a  falihood  of  the  trivial  fort.,  though  not 
in  relation  to  ailignations,  that  expofed  a  man  to  a  very 
uneafy  adventure.  Will  Trap  and  Jack  Stint  were 
chamber-fellows  in  the  .Inner-Temple  about  25  years 
ago.  They  one  night  fat  in  the  pit  together  at  a  co 
medy,  where  they  both  obferved  and  Jiked  the  fame 
young  woman  in  the  boxes.  Their  kindnefs  for  her 
entered  both  hearts  deeper  than  they  imagined.  Stint 
had  a  good  faculty  in  writing  letters  of  love,  and  made 
his  addrefs  privately  that  way  ;  while  Trap  proceeded 
in  the  ordinary  courfe,  by  money  and  her  waiting-maid. 
The  lady  gave  them  both  encouragement,  received 
Trap  into  the  utmoll:  favour,  and  anfwering  at  the  fame 
time  Stint's  letters,  and  giving  him  appointments  at 
third  places.  Trap  began  to  fufpecl  the  epiliolary  cor- 
refpondence  of  his  friend,  and  difcovered  alib  that  Stint 
opened  all  his  letters  which  came  to  their  common 
lodgings,  in  order  to  form  his  own  affignations.  After 
much  anxiety  and  reflle/Tnefs  Trap  came  to  a  refolution, 
which  he  thought  would  break  off  their  commerce  with 
one  another  without  any  hazardous  explanation.  He 
therefore  writ  a  letter  in  a  feigned  hand  to  Mr.  Trap 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Stint,  according  to 
cuftom,  feized  and  opened  it,  and  was  not  a  little  fur- 
prized  to  find  the  in  fide  directed  to  himfelf,  when,  with 
great  perturbation  of  fpirit,  he  read  as  follows  : 

'  Mr.  Stint, 

*  "V7"  O  U  have  gained  a  flight  fatisfaclion  at  the  ex- 
'  X  pence  of  doing  a  very  heinous  crime.  At  the 
'  price  of  a  faithful  friend  you  have  obtained  an  incon- 

ftant 
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«  ftant  miftrefs.  I  rejoice  in  this  expedient  I  have 
r  thought  of  to  break  my  mind  to  you,  and  tell  you, 
«  you  are  a  bafe  fellow,  by  a  means  which  does  noc 
'  expofe  you  to  the  affront  except  you  deferve  it.  I 

*  know,   Sir,  as  criminal  as  you   are,  you   have   Hill 
<  fbame  enough  to  avenge  yourfelf  againil  the  hardi- 
«  nefs  of  any  one  that  ihould   publicly  tell   you  of  it. 

*  I  therefore,  who  have  received  fo  many  fecret  hurts 
'  from  you,  fhall  take  fatisfaftion  with  fafety   to   my- 

*  felf.     I  call  you   bafe,  and  you  muft  bear  it,  or  ac- 
'  knowledge  it  j  I  triumph  over  you  that  you  cannot 

*  come  at  me  ;   nor  do  I  think  it  dilhonourable  to  conic 

*  in  armour  to  affault  him,  who  was  in  ambufcade  when 

*  he  wounded  me. 

*  What  need  more  be  faid  to  convince  you  of  being 

*  guilty  of  the  bafeft  practice  imaginable,  than  that  it 
'  is  fuch  as  has  made  you  liable  to  be  treated  afier  this 

*  manner,  while  you  yourfelf  cannot  in  your  own  con- 

*  fcience  but  allow  the  juitice  of  the  upbraidings  of 

'  Your  injured  friend, 

T*  '  RALPH  TRAP.' 

*  By  STEZLE. 
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— Tibi  fcriptust  matrona  libellus*  Mart. 

A  book  the  chafteft  matron,  may  perufe. 

WHEN  I  reflect  upon  my  labours  for  the  public, 
1  cannot  but  obierve,  that  part  of  rhe  fpecies, 
of  which  I  profefs  my  felf.  a  friend  and  guar 
dian,  is  fometimes  treated  with  feverity  ;  that  is,  there 
are  ia  my  writings  many  defcriptions  given  of  ill  per- 
fons,  and  not  any  diredi  encomium  made  of  thofe  who 
are  good.     When  I  was  convinced,  of  this  error,  I 
L  1  could 
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could  not  but  immediately  call  to  mind  feveral  of  the 
fair  fex  of  my  acquaintance,  whofe  characters  defervc 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  writings  which  will 
long  outlive  mine.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  reafon 
•why  I  mould  not  give  them  their  place  in  my  Diurnal 
as  long  as  it  will  laft.  For  the  fcrvice  therefore  of  my 
female  readers,  I  mail  fingle  out  fome  characters  of 
maids,  wives,  and  widows,  which  deferve  the  imita 
tion  of  the  fex.  She  who  mail  lead  this  fmall  il- 
luftrious  number  of  heroines  fhall  be  the  amiable 
Fidelia. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her  cha 
racter,  it  is  necefTary  to  preface,  that  me  is  the  only 
child  of  a  decrepid  father,  whofe  life  is  bound  up  in 
hers.  This  gentleman  has  ufed  Fidelia  from  her  cra 
dle  with  all  the  tendernefs  imaginable,  and  has  viewed 
her  growing  perfections  with  the  partiality  of  a  parent, 
that  foon  thought  her  accomplished  above  the  children 
of  all  other  men,  but  never  thought  ihe  was  come  to 
the  utmoft  improvement  of  which  Ihe  herfelf  was  capa 
ble.  This  fondnefs  has  had  very  happy  effects  upon 
his  own  happinefs ;  for  me  reads,  me  dances,  Ihe  fings, 
ufes  her  fpinet  and  lute  to  the  utmoft  perfection  :  and 
the  lady's  ufe  of  all  thefe  excellencies,  is  to  divert  the 
old  man  in  his  eafy  chair,  when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs 
of  a  chronical  diftemper.  Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  age  5  but  the  application  of  many 
Jovers,  her  vigorous  time  of  life,  her  quick  fenfe  of  all 
that  is  truly  gallant  and  elegant  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
plentiful  fortune,  are  not  able  to  draw  her  from  the 
fide  of  her  good  old  father.  Certain  it  is,  that  there 
is  no  kind  cf  affection  fo  pure  and  angelic  as  that  of  a 
father  to  a  daughter.  He  beholds  her  both  with,  and 
without  regard  to  her  fex.  In  love  to  our  wives  there 
is  defire,  to  our  fons  there  is  ambition  ;  but  in  that  to 
our  daughters,  there  is  fomething  which  there  are  no 
\vords  to  exprefs.  Her  life  is  defigned  wholly  domeftic, 
And  me  is  fo  ready  a  friend  and  companion,  that  every 
thing  that  pafles  about  a  man,  is  accompanied  with  the 
idea  of  her  prefence.  Her  fex  alfo  is  naturally  fo  much, 
expofed  to  hazard,  both  as  to  fortune  and  innocence, 
that  there  is  perhaps  a  new  caufe  of  fendnefs  arifing 

from 
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from  that  confideration  alfo.  None  but  fathers  can 
have  a  true  fenfe  of  thefe  fort  of  pleafures  and  fenfa- 
tions  ;  but  my  familiarity  with  the  father  of  Fidelia, 
makes  me  let  drop  the  words  which  I  have  heard  him 
fpeak,  and  obferve  upon  his  tendernefs  towards  her. 

Fidelia  on  her  part,  as  I  was  going  to  fay,  as  ac- 
complimed  as  me  i«,  with  all  her  beauty,  wit,  air  and 
mien,  employs  her  whole  time  in  care  and  attendance 
upon  her  father.  How  have  1  been  charmed  to  fee  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  women  the  age  has  produced  on 
her  knees  helping  on  an  old  man's  flipper  !  Her  filial 
regard  to  him  is  what  me  makes  her  diverfion,  her  bu- 
finefs,  and  her  glory.  When  (he  was  afked  by  a  friend 
of  her  deceafed  mother  to  admit  of  the  courtihip  of  her 
fon,  me  anfwered,  That  me  had  a  great  refpect  and 
gratitude  to  her  for  the  overture  in  behalf  of  one  fo 
dear  to  her,  but  that  during  her  father's  life  (he  would' 
admit  into  her  heart  no  value  for  any  thing  that  mould 
interfere  with  her  endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of 
life  as  happy  and  eafy  as  could  be  expected  in  his  cir- 
cumftances.  The  lady  admonimed  her  of  the  prime  of 
life  with  a  fmile  ;  which  Fidelia  anfwered  with  a  frank- 
nefs  that  always  attends  unfeigned  virtue  ;  "It  is  true, 
"  Madam,  there  is  to  be  fure  very  great  fa tis factions 
*'  to  be  expected  in  the  commerce  of  a  man  of  honour, 
"  whom  one  tenderly  loves  ;  but  I  find  fo  much  fatis- 
"  faction  in  the  reflection,  how  much  I  mitigate  a 
"  good  man's  pains,  whofe  welfare  depends  upon  my 
"  afliduity  about  him,  that  I  willingly  exclude  the 
"  loofe  gratifications  of  palfion  for  the  folid  reflections 
t(  of  duty.  I  know  not  whether  any  man's  wife  would 
"  be  allowed,  and  (what  1  ftill  more  fear)  I  know  not 
'*  whether  I,  a  wife,  mould  be  willing  to  be  as  ofHci- 
"  ous  as  I  am  at  prefent  about  my  parent."  The  hap 
py  father  has  her  declaration  that  me  will  not  marry 
during  his  life,  and  the  pleafure  of  feeing  that  refolu- 
tion  not  uneafy  to  her.  Were  one  to  paint  filial  af 
fection  in  its  utmoft  beauty,  he  could  not  have  a  more 
lively  idea  of  it  than  in  beholding  Fidelia  ferving  her 
father  at  his  hours  of  rifing,  meals,  and  reft. 

When  the  general  croud  of  female  youth  are  confult- 

ing  their  glafles,   preparing  for  balls,  afiemblies,  or 

L  4  plays  ; 
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plays  ;  for  a  young  lady,  who  could  be  regarded  among 
the  foremofl:  in  thofe  places,  eiiher  for  her  perfon, 
wit,  fortune,  or  converfa'iion,  r.nd  yet  contemn  all 
theie  entertainments,  to  fweeten  ;he  heavy  hours  of  a 
Jecrepld  parent,  is  a  resignation  truly  heroic.  i7idelia 
performs  the  duty  of  a  nurfe  with  all  the  beauty  of  a 
bride  ;  nor  does  (he  neglect  her  perfon,  becaufe  of  her 
Attendance  on  him,  when  he  is  too  ill  to  receive  com 
pany,  to  whom  Ihe  may  make  an  appearance. 

Fidelia,  who  gives  him  up  her  youth,  does  not  think 
it  any  great  facrifice  to  add  to  it  the  fpoiling  of  her 
chefs.  Her  care  and  exa&nefs  in  her  habit,  convince 
her  father  of  the  alacrity  of  her  mind  j  and  me  has  of 
all  women  the  bed  foundation  for  affe&ing  the  praife 
of  a  feeming  negligence.  What  adds  to  the  entertain 
ment  of  the  good  old  man  is,  that  Fidelia,  where  merit 
and  fortune  cannot  be  overlooked  by  epiitolary  lovers, 
reads  over  the  accounts  of  her  conquefts,  plays  on  her 
fpinet  the  gayeil  airs,  (and  while  Ihe  is  doing  fo,  you 
xvculd  think  her  formed  only  for  gallantry)  to  intimate 
to  him  the  pleafures  me  defpifes  for  his  fake. 

Thofe  who  think  themfelves  the  pattern  of  gocd 
breeding  and  gallantry,  would  be  aftonifhed  to  hear 
that  in  thofe  intervals  when  the  old  gentleman  is  at 
tafe,  and  can  bear  company,  there  are  at  his  houfe  in 
the  mcft  regular  order,  afTemblies  of  people  of  the 
higher!  merit;  where  there  is  converfation  without 
mention  of  the  faults  of  the  abfent,  benevolence  be 
tween  men  and  women  without  paflion,  and  the  high- 
eft  fubjects  of  morality  treated  of  as  natural  and  acci 
dental  difcourfe  ;  all  which  is  owing  to  the  genius  of 
Fidelia,  who  at  once  makes  her  father's  way  to  another 
world  eafy,  and  herfelf  capable  of  being  an  honour  to 
tis  name  in  this. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  !["  WAS  the  other  day  at  the  Bear- Garden  in  hopes 
r  Jl  to  have  feen  your  Ihort  face  *  ;  but  not  being  fo 
'  fortunate  I  mult  tell  you  by  way  of  letter,  That 
4  there  is  a  inyitery  among  the  gladiators  which  has 

*  See  SPECT.    N°  467. 

<  efcaped 
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efcaped  your  Spe&atorial  penetration.  For  being  in 
a  box  at  an  ale-houfe  near  that  renowned  feat  of  ho 
nour  above-mentioned,  I  over-heard  two  mailers  of 
the  fcience  agreeing  to  quarrel  on  the  next  opportu 
nity.  This  was  to  happen  in  the  company  of  a  fee 
of  the  fraternity  of  balket-hilts  ;  who  were  to  meet 
that  evening.  When  this  was  fettled,  one  afked  the 
other,  WTill  you  give  cuts  or  receive  ?  the  other  an- 
fwered,  Receive.  It  was  replied,  are  you  a  paflion- 
ate  man  ?  No,  provided  you  cut  no  more  nor  no 
deeper  than  we  agree,  i  thought  it  my  duty  to  ac 
quaint  you  with  this,  that  the  people  may  not  pay 
•their  money  for  fighting,  and  be  cheated. 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 
*  *  SCABBARD 

*  By  STEELE. 
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-$)u<erenfta  pecunia  primum. 


Virtus  pojl  nummos*  Ho.  I  Ep.  i.  53. 


•Get  money,  money  ftill  ; 


And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  me  will.  POPE. 

•  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

LL  men,  through  different  paths,  make  at  the 
fame  com irum  thing,  MONEY*;  and  it  is  to' 
her  we  owe  the  politician,  the  merchant,  and' 
'  the  lawyer  ;  nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to 
*  that  alfo  we  are  beholden  for  our  SPECTATOR.  I 
'  am  apt  to  think,  that  could  we  look  into  our  own 
'  hearts,  we  fuould  fee  money  engraved  in  them  in 

-»  SeeSpzcr.  N°  442. 

L  5  *  more 
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*  more  lively  and  moving  characters  than  felf- prefer va- 
s  tion  ;  for  who  can  reflect  upon  the  merchant  hoift- 
4  ing  fail  in  a  doubtful  purfuit  of  her,  and  all  majn- 

*  kind  facrificing  their  quiet  to  her,  but  muft  perceive 

*  that  the  characters  of  felf-prefervation  (which  were 

*  doubtlefs  originally  the  brighteft)  are  fullied,  if  not 

*  wholly  defaced  ;  and  that  thofe  of  money  (which  at 
'  firft  was  only  valuable  as  a  mean  to  fecurity)   are  of 
'  late  fo  brightened,  that  the  characters  of  felf-prefer- 
'  vation,  like  a  lefs  light  fet  by  a  greater,  are  become 

*  almoft  imperceptible  I  Thus  has   money  got  the  up- 
'  per-hand  of  what  all  mankind  formerly  thought  moil 
'  dear,  viz.  fecurity;  and  I  wifh  I  could  fay  ihe  had 

*  here  put  a  flop  to  her  victories;  but,  alas !  common, 

*  honerty  fell  a   facrifice  to   her.     This  is   the  way 

*  fcholaftic  men  talk  of  the  greateft  good  in  the  world : 

*  but  I,  a  tradefman,  mall  give  you  another  account 

*  of  this  matter  in  the  plain  narrative  of  my  own  life. 

*  I  think  it  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  acquaint  my 

*  readers,    that   finee  my   fetting  out  in   the  world, 

*  which  was  in  the  year  1660,  I  never  wanted  money ; 

*  having  begun  with  an  indifferent  good  flock  in  the 

*  tobacco-trade,   to  which  I  was  bred  ;    and  by  the 

*  continual  fucceffes,  it  has  pleafed  Providence  to  blefs 

*  my  endeavours  with,  ana  at  laft  arrived  at  what  they 

*  call  a  Plumb  *.     To  uphold  my  difcourfe  in  the  man- 

*  ner  of  your  wits  or  philofophers,  by  fpeaking  fine 
'  things,  or  drawing  inferences,  as  they  pretend,  from 
'  the  nature  of  the  fubject,   I  account  it  vain  ;  having 

*  never  found  any  thing  in  the  writings  of  fuch  men, 
r  that  did  not  favour  more  of  the  invention  of  the  brain, 

or  what  is  ftiled  (peculation,  than  of  found  judgment 
or  profitable  obfervation.  I  will  readily  grant  indeed, 
that  there  is  what  the  wits  call  natural  in  their  talk ; 
which  is  the  utmoft  thofe  curious  authors  can  aiTume 
to  themfelves,  and  is  indeed  all  they  endeavour  at,' 
for  they  are  but  lamentable  teachers.  And  what,  I 
pray,  is  natural  ?  That  which  is  pleafing  and  eafy. 
And  what  are  pleafing  and  eafy  ?  Forfooth,  a  new 
thought  or  conceit  dreffed  up  in  fmooth  quaint  Ian- 

,       *  A  cant  word  ufcdto  fignify  an  £100,000. 
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guage,  to  make  you  fmile  and  wag  your  head,  as 
being  what  you  never  imagined  before,  and  yet  won 
der  why  you  had  not ;  mere  frothy  amufements  !  fit 
only  for  boys  or  filly  women  to  be  caught  with. 
'  It  is  not  my  prefent  intention  to  inftrucl  my  readers 
in  the  methods  ©f  acquiring  riches  ;  that  may  be  the 
work  of  another  e/Tay  :  but  to  exhibit  the  real  and 
folid  advantages  I  have  found  by  them  in  my  long 
and  manifold  experience  ;  nor  yet  ail  th£  advantages 
of  fo  worthy  and  valuable  a  bleffing,  (for  who  does 
not  know  or  imagine  the  comforts  of  being  warm  or 
living  at  eafe  ?  And  that  power  and  pre-eminence  are 
their  infeparable  attendants  ?)  But  only  to  inftanctr 
the  great  fupports  they  afford  us  under  the  fevereil 
calamities  and  misfortunes  ;  to  (hew  that  the  love  of 
them  is  a  fpecial  antidote  againft  immorality  and 
vice,  and  that  the  fame  does  likewife  naturally  dif- 
pofe  men  to  adlions  of  piety  and  devotion.  All 
which  I  can  make  out  by  my  own  experience,  who 
think  myfeif  no  ways  particular  from  the  reft  of  man 
kind,  nor  better  nor  worfe  by  nature  than  generally 
other  men  are. 

'  In  the  year  1665,  when  the  ficknefs  *  was,  I  loft 
by  it  my  wife  and  two  children,  which  were  all  my 
ftock.  Probably  I  might  have  had  more,  confidering 
I  was  married  between  four  and  five  years;  but  find 
ing  her  to  be  a  teeming  woman,  1  was  careful,  as 
having  then  little  above  a  brace  of  thoufand  pounds 
to  carry  on  my  trade  and  maintain  a  family  with.  I 
loved  them  as  ufually  men  do  their  wives  and  chil 
dren,  and  therefore  could  not  refift  the  firft  impulfes 
of  nature  on  fo  wounding  a  lofs ;  but  I  quickly 
roufed  myfeif,  and  found  means  to  alleviate,  and  at 
lafi  conquer  my  afHiclion,  by  reflecting  how  that  me 
and  her  children  having  been  no  great  expence  to 
me,  the  beft  part  of  her  fortune  was  ftill  left ;  that 
my  charge  being  reduced  to  myfeif,  a  journeyman, 
an<framaid,  I  might  live  far  cheaper  than  before; 
and  that  being  now  a  childlefs  widower,  I  might 
jperhaps  marry  a  no  lefs  deferving  woman,  and  with' 

•  The  plague, 

L  6  fa  muck 
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'  a  much  better  fortune  than  {he  brought,  which  was 

*  but  8ool.     And   to   convince  my  readers  that  fuch 
'  confiderations  as  thefe   were  proper  and  apt  to  pro- 
'  duce  fuch  an  efre6i,  1  remember  it  was  the  conftant 
'  obfervation   at  that  deplorable   time  when  fo  many 

*  hundreds  were  fvvept  awav  daily,  that  the  rich  ever 
'  bore  the  lofs  of  their  families  and  relations  far  better 

*  than   the   poor ;   the  latter  having  little  or  nothing 
.*  before-hand,  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  placed 
<  the   whole    comfort  and   fatisfadion   of    their  Jives 
'  in  their  wives  and  children,  and  were  therefore  in- 
'  confolable. 

*  The  following  year  happened  the  fire;  at  which 

*  time,  by  good  providence,  it  was  my  fortune  to  have 
•'  converted  the  greateft  part  of  my  effects  into  ready 
'  money,  on  the  profpeft  of  an  extraordinary  advantage 
'  which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  hold  on.     This  calamity 

*  was  very   terrible  and   aftoniihing,  the  fury  of  the 
'  flame   being   fuch,  that  whole  ilreets,  at  feveral  dif- 
'  tant  places,  were  deftroyed  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 

*  fo  that  (as  it  is  well  known)   almoft  all  our  citizens 

*  were  burnt  out  of  what  they  had.     But  what  did  I 

*  then  do  ?  1  did  not  Hand  ga?ing  on  the  ruins  of  our 

*  noble  metropolis  ;  I  did   not  ihake  my  head,  wring 
'  my   hands,  figh   and   Ihed   tears ;  I  coniidered  with 
'   myfelf  what  could  this  avail  ;   I  fell  a  plodding  what 
'  advantages  might  be  mace  of  the  ready  cafh  I  had, 
'  and   immediately    bethought  myfelf  that  wonderful 

*  pennyworths  might  be  bought  of  the  goods  that  were 

*  laved  out  of  the  fire.     In  (hort,  with  about  zcool. 

*  and  a  little  credit,   I   bought  as  much  tobacco  as 
'  railed   my  eftate   to  the  value  of  lo.oool.     I  then 
"  looked  on  the  afhes  of  our  city,  and  the  mifery  of 
'*  its   late  inhabitants,  as  an  effect  of  the  juil  wrath 
*'  and  indignation  of  heaven  towards  a  finful  and  per- 
"  verfe  people." 

«  After  this  I  married  again,  and  that  wife  dying, 

*  I  took  another,  but  both  proved  to  be  idle  baggages: 

*  the  firil  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plague  and  vexation 

*  by  her  extravagancies,  and  1  became  one  of  the  by- 

*  words  of  the  city.     I  knew  it  would  be  to  no  man- 

*  ner  of  purpofe  to  go  about  to  curb  the  fancies  and  in 

clinations 
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'  clinations  of  women,  which  fiy  out  the  more  for  be- 
«  ing  reftrained;  but  what  I  could  1  did,  I  watched  her 
<  narrowly,  and  by  good  lu^k  found  her  in  the  em- 
'  braces  (for  which  I  had  two  wimeffes  with  me)  of  a 
'  wealthy  fpark  of  the  court- end  of  the  town;  of 
«  whom  I  recovered  15,000  pounds,  which  made  me 
«  amends  for  what  ilie  had  idly  fquandered,  and  put  a 
'  filence  to  all  my  neighbours,  taking  off  my  reproach 
4  by  the  gain  they  faw  I  had  by  it.  The  laft  died  about 
«  two  years  after  I  married  her,  in  labour  of  three  chil- 
'  dren.  I  conjecture  they  were  begot  by  a  country- 
c  kinfman  of  her's,  wkom,  at  her  recommendation,  I 
«  took  into  my  family,  and  gave  wages  to  as  a  journey- 
€  man.  What  this  creature  expended  in  delicacies  and 

•  high  diet  for  her  kinfman   (as  well  as  I  could  com- 
'  pute  by  the  poulterers,  fifhmongers,  and  grocers  bills) 
'  amounted  in  the  faid  two  years  to  one  hundred  eighty- 

•  fix  pounds,  four  millings,  and  five-pence  half  penny, 
«  The  fine  apparel,  bracelets,  lockets,  and  treats,  &c. 
'  of  the  other,  according  to  the  belt  calculation,  came 
'  in  three  years  and  about  three  quarters  to  feven  hun- 
'•  dred    forty- four   pounds,    feven   minings  and  nine- 
'  pence.     After  this   I  refolved  never  to  marry  more, 
'  and  found  I  had  been  a  gainer  by  my  marriages,  and 
«  the  damages  granted*  me   for  the  abufes  of  my  bed, 
«  (all  charges  deducted)  eight  thoufand  three  hundred 

•  pounds  within  a  trifle. 

'  I  come  now  to  fhew  the  good  effects  of  the  love 
'  of  money  on  the  lives  of  men  towards  rendering  them 
'  honeft,  fober  and  religious.  When  I  was  a  young 
'  man,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  the  befl  of  my  wits,  and 
'  over-reached  a  country-chap  in  a  parcel  of  unfound 
'  goods;  to  whom,  upon  his  upbraiding,  and  threaten- 

•  ing  to  expofe  me  for  it,  I  returned  the  equivalent  of 
'  his  lofs  ;  and  upon  his  good  advice,  wherein  he  clearly 

•  demonftrated  the  folly  of  fuch  artifices,  which  can 
'  never  end  but  in  fhame,  and  the  ruin  of  all  corre- 
'  fpondence,  I  never  after  tranfgreiied.  Can  your  cour- 
'  tiers,  who  take  bribes,  or  your  lawyers  or  phyficians 
'  in  their  practice,  or  even  the  divines  who  intermeddle 
(  in  worldly  affairs,  boaft  of  making  but  one  flip  in  their 
«  lives,  and  of  fuch  a  thorough  and  Jailing  reforraa- 

2  tion  ? 
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'  tion  ?  Since  my  coming  into  the  world  I  do  not  re- 
f  member  I  was  ever  overtaken  in  drink,  fave  nine 
'  times,  once  at  the  chriftening  of  my  firft  child,  thrice 
'  at  our  city  feaifo,  and  five  times  at  driving  of  bargains. 
e  My  reformation  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  fo  much 
c  as  the  love  and  eileem  of  money,  for  I  found  myfelf  to 
'  be  extravagant  in  my  drink,  and  apt  to  turn  projec- 

*  tor,  and  make  ram  bargains.     As  for  women,  I  ne- 

*  ver  knew  any  except  my  wives :  for  my  reader  mull 

*  know,  and  it  is  what  we  may  confide  in  as  an  excel- 

*  lent  recipe,  that  the  love  of  bufinefs  and  money  is 

*  the  greateft  mortifier  of  inordinate  defires  imaginable, 
'  as  employing  the  mind  continuallyin  the  careful  over- 
'  fight  of  what  one  has,   in  the  eager  queft  after  more, 
'  in  looking  after  the  negligencies  and  deceits  of  fer- 
'  vants,  in  the  due  entering  and  ftating  of  accounts, 
'  in  hunting  after  chaps,  and  in  the  exact  knowledge  of 

*  the  flate  of  markets ;  which  things  whoever  thorough- 

*  ly  attends  to,  will  find  enough  and   enough  to  em- 
'  ploy  his  thoughts  on  every  moment  of  the  day ;  fo 
'  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  in  all  the  time  I  was 
c  a  hufband,  which  off   and   on,    was  above   twelve 
'  years,  I  ever  once  thought  of  my  wives  but  in  bed. 
'  And,  laflly,  for  religion,  I  have  ever  been  a  conflant 
'  churchman,  both  forenoons  and  afternoons  on  Sun- 

*  days,  never  forgetting  to  be  thankful  for  any  gain 
'  or  advantage  I  had  had  that  day  5  and  on  Saturday 
f  nights,   upon  calling  up  my  accounts,  I  always  was 
'  grateful   for  the  fum  of  my  week's  profits,  and  at 
'  Chriftmas  for  that  of  the  whole  year.     It  is  true,  per- 

*  haps,  that  my  devotion  has  not  been  the  moft  fervent ; 
'  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  evennefs 
s  and  fedatenefs  of  my  temper,  which  never  would  ad- 

*  mit  of  any  impetuofities  of  any  fort :  and  I  can  re- 
'  member,   that  in  my  youth  and  prime  of  manhood, 
f  when  my  blood  ran  brifker,  I  took  greater  pleafure 
f  in  religious  exercifes  than  at  prefent,  or  many  years 

*  .paft,  and  that  my  devotion  fenfibly  declined  as  age, 

*  which  is  dull  and  unwieldy,  came  upon  me. 

'  I  have,  t  hope,  here  proved,  that  the  love  of  money 
«  prevents  all  immorality  and  vice;  which  if  you  will 

*  not  allow,  you  rnuft,  that  the  purfuu  of  it  obliges 

'  men 
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c  men  to  the  fame  kind  of  life  as  they  would  follow  if 
'  they  were  really  virtuous :   which  is  all  I  have  to  fay 

*  at  prefent,  only  recommending  to  you,  that  you  would 

*  think  of  it,  and  turn  ready  wit  into  ready  money 

*  as  faft  as  you  can.     I  conclude, 

'  Your  fervant, 

T*  '  EPHRAIM  WEED.' 

*  By  STEELE,  transcribed  from  the  letter-box. 


N°45i       Thurfday,  Auguft  7,    1712. 


— Jam  ftfvus  apertam 

In  rabiem  cceplt  *verti  jocus,  £ff  per  Loneftas 

Ire  minax  impune  domos    >    •  Hor.  2  Ep.  i,  148* 

— - — ^Times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill-inclin'd 
Produced  the  point  that  left  the  fting  behind  ; 
'Till  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  ftrife, 
Triumphant  malice  rag'd  thro'  private  life.     POPE. 

THERE  is  nothing  fo  fcandalous  to  a  govern 
ment,  and  deteltable  in  the  eyes  of  all  good 
men,  as  defamatory  papers  and  pamphlets;  but 
at  the  fame  time  there  is  nothing  fo  difficult  to  tame, 
as  a  fatirical  author.  An  angry  writer  who  cannot  ap 
pear  in  print,  naturally  vents  his  fpleen  in  libels  and 
lampoons.  A  gay  old  woman,  fays  the  fable,  feeing 
all  her  wrinkles  reprefented  in  a  large  looking-glafs, 
threw  it  upon  the  ground  in  a  paffion,  and  broke  it  in  a 
thoufand  pieces,  but  as  me  was  afterwards  furveying 
the  fragments  with  a  fpiteful  kind  of  pleafure,  me 
could  not  forbear  uttering  herfelf  in  the  following 
foliloquy.  What  have  I  got  by  this  revengeful  blow 
of  mine?  I  have  only  multiplied  my  deformity,  and 
fee  an  hundred  ugly  faces,  where  before  I  faw  bat 
one*  8 

It 
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It  has  been  propofed,  "  to  oblige  every  perfon  that 
f*<  writes  a  book,  or  a  paper,  to  fwear  himfelf  the  au- 
cr  thor  of  it,  and  enter  down  in  a  public  regiiler  his 
"  name  and  place  of  abode." 

This,  indeed,  would  have  effectually  fupprefled  all 
printedfcandal,  which  generally  appears  under  borrow 
ed  names  or  under  none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  fuch  an  expedient  would  not  only  deitroy  fcandal, 
but  learning.  It  would  operate  prom ifcuou fly,  and 
root  up  the  corn  and  tares  together.  Not  to  mention 
fome  of  the  moll  celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have 
proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,  who  have  made  it 
their  merit  to  convey  to  us  fo  great'a  charity  in  fecret; 
there  are  few  works  of  genius  that  come  out  firit  with 
the  author's  name.  The  writer  generally  makes  a  trial 
of  them  in  the  world  before  he  owns  them  ;  and,  I  be 
lieve,  very  few,  who  are  capable  of  writing,  would  fet 
pen  to  paper,  if  they  knew  before-hand  that  they  muft 
net  publifh  their  productions  but  on  fuch  conditions. 
For  my  own  part,  1  muft  declare^  the  Papers  I  prefent 
the  public  are  like  fairy  favours,  which  ihall  laft  no 
longer  than  while  the  author  is  concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  retrain 
thefe  fons  of  calumny  and  defamation  is,  that  all  fides 
are  equally  guilty  of  ir,  and  that  every  dirty  fcribbler 
is  countenanced  by  great  names,  whofe  interefts  he  pro 
pagates  by  fuch  vile  and  infamous  method-.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  a  rniniitry,  who  have  inflicled  an  ex 
emplary  punilhment  on  an  author  that  has  fupported 
their  caufe  with  falmood  and  fcandal,  and  treated,  in  a 
jmoft  cruel  manner,  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  been 
looked  upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagomfts.  Would  a 
government  fet  an  everlafting  mark  of  their  difpk'afure 
upon  one  of  thofe  infamous  writers  who  makes  his 
court  to  them  by  teamg  to  pieces  the  reputation  of 
a  competitor,  we  (hould  quickly  fee  an  end  put  to  this 
race  of  vermin,  that  are  a  fcandal  to  go  eraaient,  and 
a  reproach  to  human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
m^ke  a  miniiter  of  ftate  ihine  in  hiilory,  and  >•  ould  fill 
all  mankind  with  a  juft  abhorrence  of  perfcns  who 
fhould  treat  him  unworthily,  and  employ  againft  him 

thofe 
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thofe  arms  which  he  fcorned  to  make  ufe  of  againft  his 
enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  fo  unjuft  as  to 
imagine,  what  I  have  here  faid  is  fpoken  with  refpect  to 
any  party  or  faction.  Every  one  who  has  in  him  the 
fentiments  either  of  a  chriilian  or  gentleman,  cannot 
but  be  highly  offended  at  this  wicked  and  ungenerous 
practice  which  is  fo  much  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent, 
that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  national  crime,  and  diilin- 
guifhes  us  from  ail  the  governments  that  lie  about  us. 
1  cannot  but  look  upon  the  fineil  itrokes  of  fatire  which 
are  aimed  at  particular  perfons,  and  which  are  fupported 
even  with  the  appearances  of  truth,  to  be  the  marks  of 
an  evil  mind,  and  highly  criminal  in  themfelves.  In 
famy,  like  other  punimments,  is  under  the  direction  and 
diftribution  of  the  magiftrate,  and  not  of  any  private 
perfon.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of 
Cicero,  that  though  there  were  very  few  capital  pu- 
nifhments  in  the  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon, 
which  took  away  the  good  name  of  another,  was  to  be 
punifhed  by  death.  But  this  is  far  from  being  our 
cafe.  Our  fatire  is  nothing  but  ribaldry,  and  Biliingf- 
gate.  Scurrility  pafles  for  wit ;  and  he  who  can  call 
names  in  the  greateft  variety  of  phrafes  is  looked  upon 
to  have  the  fhrewdeil  pen.  By  this  means  the  honour 
of  families  is  ruined,  the  higheft  pofts  and  greateft 
titles  are  rendered  cheap  and  vile  in  the  fight  of  the 
people  ;  the  nobleft  virtues,  and  moll  exalted  parts  ex- 
pofed  to  the  contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the  ignorant. 
Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  nothing  of  our  private 
factions,  or  one  who  is  to  act  his  part  in  the  world  when 
our  prefent  heats  and  animofities  are  forgot,  mould,  I 
fay,  fuch  an  one  form  to  himfelf  a  notion  of  the 
greateft  men  of  all  fides  in  the  Britim  nation,  who  are 
now  living,  from  the  characters  which  are  given  them 
in  fome  or  other  of  thofe  abominable  writings  which, 
are  daily  publimed  among  us,  what  a  nation  of  mon- 
flers  mult  we  appear! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of 
all  truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  deferves  the  ut- 
moft  deteltation  and  difcouragement  of  all  who  have 
either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  the  honour  of  their 

religion 
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religion  at  heart.  I  would  therefore  earneftly  recom 
mend  it  to  the  consideration  of  thofe  who  deal  in  thefe 
pernicious  arts  of  writing;  and  of  thofe  who  take  plea- 
fare  in  the  reading  of  them.  As  for  the  firft,  I  have 
fpcken  of  them  in  former  Papers,  and  have  not  fluck 
to  rank  them  with  the  murderer  and  afTajTin.  Every 
Koneft  man  fets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name,  as 
upon  life  itfelf ;  and  I  cannot  but* think  that  thofe  who 
privily  afiault  the  one}  would  deftroy  the  other,  might 
they  do  it  with  the  fame  fecuriry  and  impunity. 

As  forperfons  who  take  pleafure  in  the  reading  and 
difperfing  fuch  deteftabie  libels,  I  am  afraid  they  fall 
very  little  fhort  of  the  guilt  of  the  firft  compofers.  By 
a  law  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens,  it  was 
made  death  for  any  perfon  not  only  to  write  a  libel, 
but  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance,  not  to  tear  or  burn  it. 
Butbecaufe  I  would  not  be  thought  fmgular  in  my  opi 
nion  of  this  matter,  I  fiiall  conclude  my  Paper  with  the 
words  of  MonfieurBayle,  who  was  a  man  of  great  free 
dom  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  exquifite  learning  and 
judgment. 

'  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  diiperfes  a  libel, 
is  lefs  defirous  of  doing  mifchief  than  the  author  him- 
felf.  But  what  mall  we  fay  of  the  pleafure  which  a 
man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  defamatory  libel  ?  Is  it 
not  an  heinous  fin  in  the  fight  of  God  ?  We  muft  dif- 
tinguifh  in  this  point.  The  pleafure  is  either  an 
agreeable  fenfation  we  are  affe&ed  with,  when  we 
meet  with  a  witty  thought  which  is  well  exprefled, 
or  it  is  a  joy  which  we  conceive  from  the  diihonour 
of  the  perfon  who  is  defamed.  I  will  fay  nothing 
to  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes ;  for  perhaps  fome  would 
think  that  my  morality  is  not  fevere  enough,  if  I 
mould  affirm  that  a  man  is  not  mailer  of  thofe  agree 
able  fenfations,  any  more  than  of  thofe  occafioned 
by  fugar  or  honey,  when  they  touch  his  tongue  ; 
but  as  to  the  fecond,  every  one  will  own  that  plea 
fure  to  be  a  heinous  fin.  The  pleafure  in  the  firft 
cafe  is  of  no  continuance  ;  it  prevents  our  reafon  and 
reflection,  and  may  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
fecret  grief,  to  fee  our  neighbour's  honour  blafled. 
Jf  it  does  not  ceafe  immediately  it  is  a  fign  that  we 

(  are 
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**  are  not  difpleafed  with  the  ill-nature  of  the  fatirift, 
but  are  glad  to  fee  him  defame  his  enemy  by  a'l 
kinds  of  ftories  ;  and  then  we  deferve  the  punifti- 
ment  to  which  the  writer  of  the  libel  is  fubject  I 
fhall  here  add  the  words  of  a  modern  author.  St. 
Gregory,  upon  excommunicating  thofe  writers  who 
had  dishonoured  Caftorius,  does  not  except  thofe 
who  read  their  works ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  if  calum 
nies  have  always  been  the  delight  of  their  hearers, 
and  a  gratification  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  no  other 
advantage  over  honeil  men,  is  not  he  who  takes 
pleafure  in  reading  them  as  guilty  as  he  who  com- 
pofed  them?  It  is  an  uncontefled  maxim,  that  they 
who  approve  an  action  would  certainly  do  it  if  they 
could ;  that  is,  if  fome  reafon  of  felf-love  did  not 
hinder  them.  There  is  no  difference,  fays  Cicero, 
between  advifing  a  crime,  and  approving  it  when 
committed.  The  Roman  law,  confirmed  this  maxim, 
having  fubjecled  the  approvers  and  authors  of  this 
evil  to  the  fame  penalty.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  reading  defamatory 
libels,  fo  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  difperfers 
of  them,  are  as  guilty  as  if  they  had  cornpofed  them ; 
for  if  they  do  not  write  fuch  libels  themfelves,  it  is 
becaufe  they  have  not  the  talent  of  writing,  or  be 
caufe  they  will  run  no  hazard.' 
The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm  his 
judgment  in  this  particular.  C* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  from  Cbelfea.  Old  Tonf«n  told  a  writer 
in  thefe  Papers,  that  he  feldom  called  upon  Addifon  when  he  did  not 
find  BAVLE'S  Di&ionary  lying  open  upon  his  table. 

*#v  At  Drury-Lane,  to-morrow  the  8th  inftant,  wili  be  revived 
a  comedy  called  "  The  London  Cuckolds."  Ramble  by  Mr.  Mills  ; 
Townley  by  Mr.  Hufband ;  Doodle,  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  Wifeacre,  Mr. 
Bullock  j  Dalhwell,  Mr.  Bowenj  Loveday,  Mr.  Bullock,  jun. 
Arabella,  Mrs.  Bradfhaw  ;  Peggy,  Mifs  Willis.  With  the  laft  new 
Morris  Dance  by  Mr.  Norris  aad  others.  SP.ECT.  in  folio. 


Friday, 
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Friday,  Auguft  8,  1712. 


Eftnatura  hominum  no^ltatis  ai'ida,  Plin.  npud  Liilium, 
Human  nature  is  fond  of  novelty. 

THE  R  E  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen,  which 
I  am  more  inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  ge 
neral  thirft  after  news.  There  are  about  haff  a 
dozen  ingenious  men,  who  live  very  plentifully  upon 
this  curiofity  of  their  fellow-fubjecls.  They  all  of 
them  receive  the  fame  advices  from  abroad,  and  very 
often  in  the  fame  words  ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it 
is  fo  very  different,  that  there  is  no  citizen,  who  has 
an  eye  to  the  public  good,  that  can  leave  the  coffee- 
houfe  with  peace  of  mind  before  he  has  given  every  one 
of  them  a  reading.  Thefe  feveral  dimes  of  news  are  fo 
very  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  countrymen,  that 
they  are  not  only  pleafed  with  them  when  they  are 
ferved  up  hot,  but  when  they  are  again  fet  cold  before 
them,  by  thofe  penetrating  politicians,  who  oblige  the 
public  with  their  reflections  and  obfervations  upon  every 
piece  of  intelligence  that  is  fent  us  from  abroad.  The 
text  is  given  us  by  one  fet  of  writers,  and  the  com 
ment  by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  fame  tale  told  us 
in  fo  many  different  papers,  and  if  occaiion  requires  in 
fo  many  articles  of  the  fame  paper  ;  notwithitanding  in 
a  fcarcity  of  foreign  polls  we  hear  the  lame  ftory  repeat 
ed  by  different  advices  from  Paris,  Bruilels,  the  Hague, 
and  from  every  great  town  in  Europe;  notwithftanding 
the  multitude  of  annotations,  explanations,  reflections, 
and  various  readings  which  it  paffes  through,  our  time 
lies  heavy  on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  frefh  mail  : 
we  long  to  receive  further  particulars,  to  hear  what  will 
be  the  next  ftep,  or  what  will  be  the  conferences  of 

that 
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that  which  we  have  already  taken.  A  weflerly  wind 
keeps  the  whole  town  in  fufpence,  and  puts  a  Hop  to 
converfation. 

This  general  curiofity  has  been  raifed  and  inflamed 
by  our  late  wars,  and  if  rightly  direcled  might  be  of 
good  ufe  to  a  perfon  who  has  fuch  a  thirit  awakened  in 
him.  Why  fhould  not  a  man,  who  takes  delight  in 
reading  every  thing  that  is  new,  apply  himfelf  to  hif- 
tory,  travels,  and  other  writings  of  the  fame  kind, 
where  he  will  find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiofity,  and 
meet  with  much  more  pleafure  and  improvement  than 
in  thefe  papers  of  the  week?  An  honeft  tradefman  who 
languilhes  a  whole  fummer  in  expectation  of  a  battle, 
and  perhaps  is  balked  at  laft,  may  here  meet  with  half 
a  dozen  in  a  day.  He  may  read  the  news  of  a  whole 
campaign,  in  lefs  time  than  he  now  bellows  upon  the 
produces  of  a  fingle  poft.  Fights,  conquefts  and  re 
volutions  lie  thick  together.  The  reader's  curiofity  is 
raifed  and  fatisfied  every  moment,  and  his  paflions  dif- 
appointed  or  gratified,  without  being  detained  in  a 
ftate  of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day,  or  lying  'at  the 
mercy  of  the  fea  and  wind  ;  in  fhort,  the  mind  is  not 
here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape  after  knowledge,  nor 
punimed  with  that  eternal  thirfl,  which  is  the  portion 
of  all  our  modern  news-mongers  and  coffee-houfe  po 
liticians. 

All  matters  of  fadl,  which  a  man  did  not  know  be 
fore,  are  news  to  him  ;  and  I  do  not  fee  how  any  haber- 
dafher  in  Cheapfide  is  more  concerned  in  the  prefent 
quarrel  of  the  cantons,  than  he  was  in  that  of  the 
league.  At  leaft,  I  believe  every  one  will  allow  me, 
it  is  of  more  importance  to  an  Englimman  to  know  the 
hiftory  of  his  anceftors,  than  that  of  his  contemporaries 
who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Borift- 
lienes.  As  for  thofe  who  are  of  another  mind,  I  (hall 
recommend  to  them  the  following  letter,  from  a  pro 
jector,  who  is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  remark 
able  curiofity  of  his  countrymen. 


Mr. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


*  Mr.  SPECTATOR^ 

*  *V7"  OU  muft  have  obferved,  that  men  who  frequent 
'     X     coffee- houfes,  and  delight  in  news,  are  pleafed 

*  with  every  thing  that  is  matter  of  fad,  fo  it  be  what 

*  they  have  not  heard  before.     A  victory,  or  a  defeat, 
'  are  equally  agreeable  to  them.     The  fhutting  of  a 
'  cardinal's  mouth  pleafes  them  one  poft,  and  the  open- 

*  ing  of  it  another.     They  are  glad  to  hear  the  Frenck 
c  court  is  removed   to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards  as 
'  much  delighted  with  its  return  to  Verfailles.     They 
f  read  the  advertifements  with  the  fame  curiofity  as 
s  the  articles  of  public  news ;  and  are  as  pleafed  to 

*  hear  of  a  pye-bald  horfe  that  is  Grayed  out  of  a  field 
'  near  lilington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  that  have  been 

*  engaged  in  any  foreign  adventure.     In  fhort,  they 
'  have  a  relifh  for  every  thing   that  is  news,  let  the 
'  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
'  perly,  they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,   but  ao 
"*  tafte.     Now,  Sir,    fince  the  great  fountain  of  news, 
f  I  mean   the  war,  is  very  near  being  dried  up ;  .and 
'  fince  thefe  gentlemen  have  contracted  fuch  an  inextin- 

*  guifhable  thirft  after  it ;  I  have  taken  their  cafe  and 
'  my  own  into  confideration,  and  have  thought  of  a 

*  project  which  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  us  both. 
'  I  have  thoughts  of  publishing  a  daily  paper  which 
'  mail  comprehend  in  it  all  the  moil -remarkable  oc- 

*  currences  in   every  little  town,  village  and  hamlet 

*  that   lie  within  ten   miles  of  London,  or  in  other 
'  words,  within  the  verge  of  the  penny-poih     I  have 

*  pitched  upon  this  fcene  of  intelligence  for  two  rea- 
'  fons;  firft,  becaufe  the  carriage  of  letters  will  be  very 
'  cheap;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  I  may  receive   them 
'  every  day.     By  this  means  my  readers  will  have  their 
'  news  freih  and  frefh,  and  many  worthy  citizens  who 

*  cannot  fleep  with  any  fatisfaclion  at  prefent,  for  want 
'  of  being  informed  how  the  world  goes,   may  go  to 

*  bed  contentedly,  it'  being  my  defign  to  put  out  my 
<  paper  every  night  at  nine  o'clock  precifely.     I  have 
'  already  eftabliihed  correfpondences  in  thefe  feveral 

*  places,  and  received  very  good  intelligence. 

•By 
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«  By  my  laft  advices  from  Knightfbridge  I  hear,  that 

*  a  horfc  was  clapped  into  the  pound  on  the  third  inr- 
'  ftant,  and  that  he  was  not  releafed  when  the  letters 

*  came  away. 

*  We  are  informed  from  Pankridge  *,  that  a  dozen 
«  weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in  the  mother  church 
'  of  that  place,  but  are  referred  to  their  next  letters  for 
<  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned. 

c  Letters  from  Brumpton  advife,  that  the  widow 
'  Blight  had  received  feveral  vifits  from  John  Milldevv, 

*  which  affords   great  matter  of  fpeculation  in  thofe 
'  parts. 

«  By  a  fimerman  who  lately  touched  at  Harhmer- 
c  fmith,  there  is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain 
'  perfon,  well  known  in  that  place,  is  like  to  lofe  his 
'  election  for  church-warden ;  bat  this  being  boat  news, 

*  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

'  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  more,  than 
'  that  William  Squeak,  the  fow-gelder,  faffed  through 
«  that  place  the  fifth  inftant.' 

(  They  advife  from  Fulham,  that  things  remained 
'  there  in  the  fame  ftate  they  were.  They  had  intelli- 
'  gence,  juft  as  the  letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of  ex- 
'  cellent  ale  juft  fet  abroach  at  Parfons  Green ;  but  this 
'  wanted  confirmation. 

*  1  have  here,  Sir,  given  you  a  fpecimen  of  the  news 

*  with  which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town,  and  which, 

*  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the  form  of  a  news-pa- 

*  per,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of 

*  thofe  public-fpirited  readers,  who  take  more  delight 
'  in  acquainting  themfelves  with  other  people's  bufinefs 
'  than  their  own.     I  hope  a  paper  of  this  kind,  which 
'  lets  us  know  what  is  done  near  home,   may  be  more 
'  ufeful  to  us,  than  thofe  which  are  filled  with  advices 
'  from  Zug  and  Bender,  and  make  fome  amends  for  that 
'  dearth  of  intelligence,   which  we  may  juftly  appre- 

*  hend  from  times  of  peace.     If  I  find  that  you  re. 

*  ceive  this  project  favourably,   t  will  mortly  trouble 

*  Punfras,  then  famous  for  weddings. 

'  you 
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'  you  with  one  or  two  more;  and  in  the  mean  time 
*  am,  moft  worthy  Sir,  with  all  duerefpecl, 

€  Your  mod  obedient, 

C*  f  and  humble  fervant.' 

*  By  ADDISON,  Cbelfea. 


N°  453        Saturday,  Auguft  9,   1712. 


Non  ufoata  nee  tenui  ferar 

Pennd Hor.  2  Od.  XX.  i. 

No  weak,  no  common  wing  mail  bear 

My  rifing  body  through  the  air.  CREECH. 

THERE   is  not  a  more  pleafing  exercife  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude.     It  is  accompanied  with 
fuch  an  inward  fatisfa&ion,  that  the  duty  is  fuf- 
ficiently  rewarded  by  the  performance.     It  is  not  like 
the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful, 
but  attended  with  fo  much  pleafure,   that  were  there 
no  pofitive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  re- 
compence  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind 
would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that 
accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  "from  man  to  his  Maker?  The  Supreme  Being  does 
not  only  confer  upon  us  thefe  bounties  which  proceed 
more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even  thofe  bene 
fits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others.  Every  bleffing 
we  enjoy,  by  what  means  foever  it  may  be  derived  upon 
us,  is  the  gift  of  him  who  is  the  great  author  of  good, 
and  father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  na 
turally  produces  a  very  pleafing  fenfation  in  the  mind  of 
a  grateful  man ;  it  exalts  the  foul  into  rapture,  when  it 

is 
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is  employed  on  this  great  object  of  gratitude;  on  this 
:eat  being  who  has  given  tis  every  thing  we  al 
ready  pofTefs,  and  from  whom  we  expect  every  thing  we 
yet  hope  for. 

Moil  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either 
direct  hymns  to  their  deities,  or  tep.ded  indireSIy  to 
the  celebration  of  their  refpective  attributes  and  per 
fections.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are  ftill  extant,  will 
upon  reflection  find  this  obfervaticn  fo  true,  that  I  mall 
not  enlarge  upon  it.  One  would  wonder  that  more  of 
our  chrillian  poeti  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this 
way,  efpecialiy  if  we  ccnfider,  that  our  idea  of  the  Su 
preme  Being  is  not  only  infinitely  more  great  and  noble 
than  what  couKI  pc  :er  into  the  heart  of  an 

heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that  can  raife  the 
imagination,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  fublimeit 
thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  cf  a  heathen  who  was  finging  an 

hymn   to  Diana,  in   which  he  celebrated  her  for  her 

delight  in  human  facritices,  and  other  inflancesof  cru- 

i  revenge  ;  upon  which  a  poet  who  was  prefect 

•  piece  of  devcrion,  and  feems  to  have  had  a  truer 

f  the  divine  nature,  told  the  votary  by  way  of 

repro:  recompence  for  his  hymn,  he  heartily 

•  have  a  daughter  of  the  fame  temper 

with  the  gr^  .elebrated.     Jt  was  indeed  impof- 

ifible  to  write  th:  :-f  one  of  thofe  falfe  deities, 

iscccrding  to  the  pagan  cree^,  without  a  mixture  of  im- 

, pertinence  and  abfurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  ChrifUaniry  were 
fthe  only  people  who  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
tGod,  have  .  -  n  world  an  example  how  they 

ought  ro  employ  this  divine  talent  of  which  I  am  fpe^k- 
•ing.  .  ion  produced  men  of  great  e. 

.liemas  infpired  writers,  they  have 
ttranfrnitted  ;:  ^s  many  hymns  and  divine  odes,  which 
<^xcel  thofe  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 

iGreeks  and  Romans,  in  the  pcetry,  as  much  as  in  the 
(Tubjed  to  which  it  was  confecrated.     This  I  think  might 
if  there  were  occafion  for  i: 

I  have 
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I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  ferae 
pieces.  of  divine  poetry  *  ;  and  r.s  they  have  met  with 
•  a  very  favourable  reception,  I  (halt  from  time  to 
time  publish  any  work  of  the  fame  nature  which  has 
siot  ye.t  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  acceptable  to 
fny  readers.. 

I. 


"   My  riling  foul  fu/veys; 
<f  Tranfported  with  the  view,   I'm  loft 
"  In  wonder,  love,  and  praife  : 
II. 

"  O  how  mail  words  with  equal  warmth 

"  The  gratitude  declare, 
4<  That  glows  within  my  raviih'd  heart? 

"  But  thou  canft  read  it  there. 

II  L 
*•'  Thy  providence  ray  life  fuftain'd, 

"  And  all  my  wants  redreft, 
*'  When  in  the  iilent  womb  !  lay, 

**  And  h.ung  upon  the  breafl. 
IV. 

*(  To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries, 

'•'  Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
'*  Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

'*  To  form  themielves  in  pray'r. 

V. 

**  Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  foul 

"  Thy  tender  care  bettow'd, 
"  Before  my  infant  heart  conceived 

"  From  whom  thole  comforts  flovv'd. 

*  VI. 
*r  When  in  the  flipp'ry  paths  of  youth 

"  With  heedlefs  Heps  1  ran, 
**  Thine  arm  unfeen  convey'd  me  fafe 

"  And  led  me  up  to  man. 

*  See  SP.EC.  Vol.  V,  N°  378,  N*  ^SS-j  and  Vol.  VJ,  N°4io, 
vl  N°.  4^1. 

«'  Through 
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Vil. 

>*'  Through  hidden  dangers,  toils*  and  deaths, 

"  It  gently  cleared  my  way, 
"  And  through  the  pleafing  fnares  of  vice, 
.  "  More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 
VIII. 

"  When  worn  with  ficknefs,  oft  haft  thou 

"  With  health  renew'd  my  face, 
*'  And  when  in  fins  and  forrows  funk, 

"  Reviv'd  my  foul  with  grace. 

IX. 

€t  Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  blif* 

"  Has  made  my  cup  ran  o'er, 
f{  And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

"  Has  doubled  all  my  ftore. 

X. 

€t  Ten  thoufand  thoufand  precious  gifts 

"  My  daily  thanks  employ, 
*«  Nor  is  the  leaft  a  chearful  heart, 

*'  That  taftes  thofe  gifts  with  joy, 

xr. 

t(  Through  every  period  of  my  life 

««  Thy  goodnefs  I'll  purfue  ; 
tf  And  after  death  in  diftant  world-s 

"  The  glorious  theme  renev^:. 

XII. 

<(  When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  nigh'c 

"  Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
ff  My  ever  grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 

*'  Thy  mercy  mall  adore. 

XIII. 
"  Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

".  A  joyful  fong  I'll  raife, 
"  For  oh  !  eternity's  too  iliort 

4f  To  utter  all  thy  praife."  C* 

*  By  ADD  i  SON, 


M  2  Jjtfonday 
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N°  454      Monday,  Augnftii,  1712. 


Sine  mey  Vacivcm  tetnpus  ne  quod  d:iim  mibi 

Lalcris.  Ter.  Heaut.  Aft.  i.  Sc.  i« 

Give  me  leave  to  allow  myfelf  no  refpite  from  labour. 

IT  is  an  inexpreffible  pleafure  to  know  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  be  of  no  character  or  fignificancy  in  it. 

To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  looking  on  new 
objefts  with  an  endlefs  curiofity,  is  a  delight  known 
only  to  thofe  who  are  turned  for  Speculation.  Nay 
they  who  enjoy  it,  mull  value  things  only  as  they  are 
the  objects  of  Speculation,  without  drawing  any  worldly 
advantage  to  themfelves  from  them,  butjuftasthey 
are  what  contribute  to  their  amufement,  or  the  improve 
ment  of  the  mind.  I  lay  one  night  laft  week  at  Rich 
mond  ;  and  being  reftlefs,  not  out  of  diflatisfa&ion, 
but  a  certain  bufy  inclination  one  fometimes  has,  i  rofe 
at  four  in  the  morning,  and  took  boat  for  London, 
with  a  refolution  to  rove  by  boat  and  coach  for  the  next 
four  and  twenty  hours  *,  till  the  many  different  ob- 
jeds  I  muft  needs  meet  with  mould  tire  my  imagina 
tion,  and  give  me  an  inclination  to  a  repofe  more  pro 
found  than  I  was  at  that  time  capable  of,  I  beg  peo 
ple's  pardon  for  an  odd  humour  I  am  guilty  of,  and 
was  often  that  day,  which  is  faluting  any  perfon  whom 
I  like,  whether  1  know  him  or  not.  This  is  a  parti 
cularity  would  be  tolerated  in  me,  if  they  confidered 
that  the  greateft  plea  fu  re  I  know  I  receive  at  my  eyes, 
and  that  I  am  obliged  to  an  agreeable  perfcn  for  com 
ing  abroad  into  my  view,  as  another  is  for  a  viiit  of 
converfation  at  their  own  houfes. 


Th< 
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The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken  up  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Weftminlter,  by  people  as  diffe 
rent  from  each  other  as  thofe  who  are  born  in  different 
centuries.  Men  of  fix  o'clock  give  way  to  thofe  of 
nine,  they  0f  nine  to  the  generation  of  twelve,  and 
they  of  twelve  difappear,  and  make  room  for  the 
fa  (h  ion-able  world  who  have  made  two  o'clock  the  noon 
of  the  day. 

When  we  firft  put  off  from  fhore,  we  foon  fell  irt 
with  a  fleet  of  gardeners  bound  for  the  feveral  market- 
ports  of  London  ;  and  it  was  the  moft  pleafing  fcene 
imaginable  to  fee  the  chearfulnefs  with  which  thofe  in- 
duftrious  people  ply'd  their  way  to  a  certain  file  of 
their  goods.  The  banks  on  each  fide  are  as  well  peo 
pled,  and  beautified  with  as  agreeable  plantations  as 
any  fpot  en  the  earth  ;  but  the  Thames  itfelf,  loaded 
with  the  product  of  each  fliore,  added  very  much  to 
the  landfkip.  It  was  very  eafy  to  obferve  by  their 
failing,  and  the  countenances  of  the  ruddy  virgins, 
who  were  fupercargoes,  the  part  of  the  town  to  which 
;they  were  bound.  There  was  an  air  in  the  purveyors 
ior  Coyent- Garden,  who  frequently  converfe  with 
ijnorning  rakes,  very  unlike  the  feeming  fobriety  of 
ithofe  bound  for  Stocks-Market. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyage  ;  but 
>l  landed  with  ten  fail  of  apricock  boats  at  Strand- 
iBridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken 
n  melons,  configned  by  Mr.  Cuffe  of  that  place,  to 
Sarah  Sewell  and  company,  at  their  ftall  in  Covent- 
3arden.  We  arrived  at  Strand-Bridge  at  fix  of  the 
ilock,  and  were  unloading  ;  when  the  hackney-coach- 
nen  of  the  foregoing  night  took  their  leave  of  each 
other  at  the  Dark-Houfe,  to  go  to  bed  before  the  day 
^as  too  far  fpent.  Chimney- fweepers  pafTed  by  us  as 
uve  made  up  to  the  market,  and  fome  raillery  happen- 
r  xl  between  one  of  the  fruit-wenches,  and  thofe  black 
men,  about  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with  allufion  to  their 
f  sverai  profeflions.  1  could  not  believe  any  place  more 
r  ntertaining  than  Covent-Garden ;  where  1  drolled 
f  rom  one  fruit-mop  to  another,  with  crouds  of  agree 
able  young  women  around  me,  who  were  purchafing 
'  "uit  for  their  refpeftive  families,  It  was  almoft  eight 
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of  the  clock  before  I  could  leave  that  variety  of  objects. 
I  took  coach  and  followed  a  young  lady,  who  tripped 
into  another  juft  before  me,  attended  by  her  maid.  I 
faw  immediately  {he  was  of  the  family  of  the  Vnin- 
loves.  There  are  a  fet  of  thefc  who  of  all  things  aft  eel; 
the  play  of  Blindman's-Buff,  and  leading  men  into 
love  for  they  know  not  whom,  who  are  fiea  ihey  know 
not  where.  This  fort  of  woman  is  ufuaUy  a  janty 
flatten?  ;  (he  hangs  en  her  clothes,  plays  her  head, 
varies  her  poflure,  and  changes  place  inceflantly,  and 
all  with  an  appearance  of  itriving  at  the  fame  time 
to  hide  herfelf,  and  yet  give  you  to  unuerfiand  fhe  is  in 
humour  to  laugh  at  you.  You  rriuft  have  often  feen 
the  coachmen  make  figns  with  their  fingers  as  they 
drive  by  each  other,  to  intimate  how  much  they  have 
got  that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that  language  to  give, 
intelligence  where  they  are  driving.  In  an  initant  my 
coachman  took  the  wink  to  purfue,  and  the  lady's  dri 
ver  gave  the  hint  that  he  was  going  through  Long- Acre, 
towards  St.  Jflines*s :  while  he  whipped  up  James- 
Street,  we  drove  for  King-Street,  to  fave  the  pafs  at 
6t.  Martin's- Lane.  The  coachmen  took  care  to  meet, 
joftle,  and  threaten  each  other  for  way,  and  be  en 
tangled  at  the  end  of  Newport- Street  and  Long- Acre. 
The  fright,  you  muft  believe,  brought  down  the  lady's 
coach-door,  and  obliged  her,  with  her  malk  off,  to 
enquire  into  the  buftle,  when  me  fees  the  man  me 
would  avoid.  The  t:.ckle  of  the  coach-window  is  fo 
bad  me  cannot  draw  it  up  again,  and  me  drives  on 
fometimes  wholly  difcovered,  and  fometimes  half  ef- 
caped,  according  to  the  accident  of  carnages  in  her 
way.  One  of  thefe  ladies  keeps  her  feat  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  as  well  as  the  beft  rider  does  on  a  managed 
horfe.  The  laced  fhoe  on  her  left  foot,  with  a  care- 
Jefs  geilure,  juit  appearing  on  the  oppolite  cufhion, 
held  her  both  firm,  and  in  a  proper  attitude  to  receive 
the  next  jolt. 

As  flie  was  an  excellent  coach -woman,  many  were 
the  glances  at  each  other  which  we  had  for  an  hour  and 
an  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  fkill  of  our 
drivers ;  till  at  laft  my  lady  was  conveniently  loft  with 
'•notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to  make  off,  and  he 

fhould 
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mould  hear  where  {he  went.  This  chace  was  now  atr ' 
an  end,  and  the  fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us,  and 
discovered  that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again  in  air 
hour,  for  that  fhe  was  a  fillc- \vonn.  I  was  furprifed 
with  this  pbrafe,  bat  found  h  was  a  cant  among  the 
hackney  fraternity  for  their  beft  cuftorners,  women  who 
ramble  twice  or  thrice  a  week  from  (hop  to  ihop,  to- 
turn  over  all  the  goods  in  town  without  buying  any 
thing.  The  filk-worms  are,  it  feems,  indulged  by  the 
tpadefmen  ;  for  though  they  never  buy,  they  are  ever 
talking  of  new  filks,  laces  and  ribbons,  and  ferve  the 
owners,  in  getting  them  cuftomers  as  their  common 
dunners  do  in  making  them  pay. 

•  The  day  of  people  of  fafhion  began  now  to  hreakr 
and  carts  and  hacks  were  mingled  with  equipages  of  • 
ihow  and  vanity  :  when  I  refolved  to  walk  it  out  of' 
cheapnefs  ;  but  my  unhappy  curiofity  is  fuch,  that  I 
find  it  always  my  interefc  to  take  coach,  for  fome  odd 
adventure  among  beggars,  ballad-fingers,  or  the  like, 
detains  and  throws  me  into  expence.  It  happened  fo> 
immediately  ;  for  at  the  corner  of  Warwick-Street,  as 
I  was  listening  to  a  new  ballad,  a  ragged  rafcal,  a  beg 
gar  who  knew  me,  came  up  to  me,  and' began  to  turn 
the  eyes  cf  the  good  company  upon  me,  by  telling  me 
he  was  extreme  poor,  and  mould  die  in  the  flreet  for 
want  of  drink,  except  I  immediately  would  have  the 
charity  to  give  him  fix-pence  to  go  into  the  next  ale- 
houfe  and  fave  his  life.  He  urged,  with  a  melancholy 
face,  that  all  his  family  had  died  of  thirft.  All  the 
mob  have  humour,  and  two  or  three  began  to  take  the 
jeft;  by  which  Mr.  Sturdy  carried  his  point,  and  let 
me  fneak  off  to  a  coach.  As  J  drove  along  it  was  a 
pleafing  reflection  to  ice  the  world  fo  prettily  checker 
ed  fince  I  left  Richmond,  and  the  fcene  ftill  filling 
with  children  of  a  new  hour.  This  futisfa&ion  in- 
creafed  as  I  moved  towards  the  city,  and  gay  iigns, 
well-difpofed  ftreets,  magnificent  public  flructure*,  and 
wealthy  mops,  adorned  with  contented  faces,  made  the 
joy  ftill  rifmg  till  we  came  into  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  center  of  the  world  of  trade,  the  Exchange  of 
London.  As  other  men  in  the  crouds  about  me  were 
pleafed  with  their  hopes  and  bargains,  I  found  my  ac- 
^  M  4  count 
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count  in  obferving  them,  in  attention  to  their  feveral 
interefts.  I,  indeed,  looked  upon  myfelf  as  the  richeft 
man  that  walked  the  Exchange  that  clay  ;  for  my  be 
nevolence  made  me  ma^e  the  gains  of  every  bargain 
that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  kail  of  my  fatisfactions 
in  my  furvey,  to  go  up  flairs,  and  pafs  the  mops  of 
agreeable  females ;  to  obferve  fo  many  pretty  hands 
bufy  in  the  folding  of  ribbons,  and  the  utmoft  e«ger- 
nefs  of  agreeable  faces  in  the  fale  of  patches,  pins,  and 
wires,  on  each  fide  the  counters,  was  an  araufement, 
in  which  I  could  longer  have  indulged  myfelf,  had  not 
the  dear  creatures  called  to  me  to  afk  what  I  wanted, 
v/hen  I  could  notanfvver,  only  "  To  look  at  you."  I 
went  to  one  of  the  windows  which  opened  to  the  area 
below,  where  all  the  feveral  voices  loft  their  diftinc- 
tion,  and  rofe  up  in  a  confufed  humming  ;  which 
created  in  me  a  reflediion  that  could  not  come  into  the 
mind  of  any  but  of  one  a  little  too  ftudious ;  for  I  faid 
to  myfelf,  with  a  kind  of  pun  in  thought,  "  What 
"  nonfenfe  is  all  the  hurry  of  this  world  to  thofe  who 
"  are  above  it  ?>J  In  thefe,  or  not  much  wifer  thoughts, 
I  had  like  to  have  loll  my  place  at  the  chop-houfe, 
where  every  man  according  to  the  natural  bafhfulnefs 
or  fuliennefs  of  our  nation,  ears  in  a  public  room  a 
mefs  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  in  dumb  filcnce,  as  if 
they  had  no  pretence  to  fpeak  to  each  other  on  the 
foot  of  being  men,  except  they  were  of  each  other's 
acquaintance. 

I  went  afterwards  to  Robin's,  and  faw  people  who 
had  dined  with  me  at  the  five-penny  ordinary  jufl  be 
fore,  give  bills  for  the  value  of  large  eilates  ;  and  could 
not  but  behold  with  great  pleafure,  property  lodged 
ia,  and  transferred  in  a  moment  from  fuch  as  would 
never  be  mailers  of  half  as  much  as  is  feemingly  in 
them,  and  given  from  them  every  day  they  live.  But 
before  five  in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  city,  came  to  my 
common  fcene  of  Covent-Garden,  and  pafied  the  even 
ing  at  Will's  in  attending  the  difcourfes  of  feveral  fets 
of  people,  who  relieved  each  other  within  my  hearing 
on  the  fubjecb  of  cards,  dice,  love,  learning  and  poli 
tics.  The  laft  fubjeft  kept  me  till  I  heard  the  flreets 
in  the  pofieffion  of  the  bell- man,  who  had  now  the 
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world  ttr  himfelf,  and  cry'd,  "  Paft  two  o'clock." 
This  roufed  me  from  my  feat,  and  I  went  to  my  lodg 
ing,  led  by  a  light,  whom  I  put  into  the  difcourfe  of 
his  private  ceconomy,  and  made  him  give  me  an  ac 
count  of  the  charge,  hazard,  profit  and  lofs  of  a  fami 
ly  tint  depended  upon-  a  link,  with  a  defign  to  end 
my  trivial  day  with  the  generofity  of  fix- pence,  inftead 
of  a  third  part  of  that  fum.  When  i  came  to  my 
chambers  I  writ  down  thefe  minutes ;  but  was  at  a 
Jofs  what  inilruclion  I  fhould  propofe  to  my  reader 
from  the  enumeration  of  fo  many  infignificant  matters 
and  occurrences  ;  and  1  thought  it  of  great  ufe,  if  they 
coulcf  learn  with  me  to  keep  their  minds  open  to  gra 
tification,  and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any  thing  it 
meets  wick  This  one  circumilance  will  make  every 
face  you  fee  give  you  the  fatisfa&ion  you  now  take  in 
beholding  that  of  a  friend  i  will  make  every  object  a 
pleafmg  one  ;  will  make  all  the  good  which  arrives  to- 
any  man,  an  incrcafe  of  happinefs  to  yourfelf  T* 

'v  By  STEELS. 

%*  The  famous  Water-Theatre  of  the  late  ingenieus  Mr.  Win- 
ftanly,  continues  to  be  fhewn  every  evening  at  five  o'clock.  Such 
curiofitics  in  water-works  as  never  were  performed  before.  This 
evening  will  be  added  a  garland  of  wheat  playing  off  water  in  a  cu 
rious  manner.  Bacchus  f<ju«ezing  out  the  purple  juice  of  the  grapes. 
The  artificial  barrel  entertains  ipedators  with  feven  forts  of  liquors, 
bofh  hot  and  cold.  Sea  gods  and  goddefTes,  nymphs,  mermaids, 
and  fatyrs  playing  off  water,  and  fire  mingled  with  the  water  j  and 
two  flying  boys  with  flaming  torches,  playing  water  out  of  the 
flames-  SPECT.  in  feiio.  See  TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  IL  N°  74,  p. 
437>  Note -^  Vol.  VI.  N°  234,  p»  161,  Note;  and  Ibidem,  p.  483, 
additional  NOT  ES. 

N.  B.  It  is  at  the  lower  end  of  Pickadilly,  near  Hide- Park,  and 
known  by  the  wind -mill  a-top.  "When  this  is  left  oft"  mewing,  ius 
famed  houfe  at  Littleberry,  in  Efiex,  will  be  opened  in  greater  per- 
fedVion  than  ever  5  and  both  are  fliewn  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow, 
and  in  her  pofieJTion. 

-|-|f  At  Drury-Lane  on  the  12th  inft.  will  b'e  revived  "  Don 
'"'  Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain."  The  King  by  Mr.  Keene  j  Don  Car 
los,  Mr.  Booth ;  Don  John,  Mr.  Powell }  and  the  Queen  oy  Mis. 
Rogers.  To  which  will  be  added  a  fliort  farce  called  "  The  Petti- 
*  coat  Plotter."  Ibidem. 


M  s  Tuefda/., 
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•  ..  'Ergo  apis  matinse 

More  mo  deque, 

Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborcm 
Plurimum Hor.  2  Od.  iv.  27; 


My  timorous  mufe 


Unambitious  traits  purfues? 
Docs  with  weak  unballafl  wings, 
About  the  mo  fly  brooks  and  iprings, 

Like  the  laborious  bee, 
For  little  drops  of  honey  fly, 

And  there  with  humble  Tweets  contents  her  indufby. 

Co  \VLEY. 


H  E  following  letters   have  in  them  reflexions 
which  will  feem  of  importance  both  to  the  learn 
ed  world,  and  to  domeftic  life.     There  is  in  the 
firft  an  allegory  fo  well  carried  on,  that  it  cannot  but 
be  very  p  leafing  to  thofe   who  have  a  tafte  of  good 
writing;  and  the  other  billets  may  have  their  uie  in. 
'common  life. 

4  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

AS  I  walked  the  other  d,ay  in  a  fine  garden,  and 
obferved  the  great  variety  of  improvements  in 
plants  and  flowers  beyond  what  they  otherwife  would 
have  been,  1  was  naturally  led  into  a  reflection  upon 
the  advantages  of  education,  or  modern  culture  ;  how 
many  good  qualities  in  the  mind  are  loft,  for  want  of 
the  like  due  care  in  nurfmg  and  fkiiftilly  managing 
them,  how  many  virtues  are  choked,  by  the  multi 
tude  of  weeds  which  are  fuffered  to  grow  among 
them  ;  how  excellent  parts  are  often  llarved  and  ufe- 
lefs,  by  being  planted  in  a  wrong  foil  ;  and  how  very 
(eldom-do  thefe  moral  feeds  produce  the  noble  fruits 

'  which 
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which  might  be  expected  from  them,  by  a  negledl  of 
proper  manuring,  neceflary  pruning,  and  an  artful 
management  of  our  tender  inclinations  and  firfl  fpring 
of  life.  Thefe  obvious  Speculations  made  me  at 
length  conclude,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  vegetable 
principle  in  the  mind  of  every  man  when  he  comes 
into  the  world.  In  infants, ,  the  feeds  lie  buried  and 
undifcovered,  till  after  a  while  they  fprout  forth  in  a 
kind  of  rational  leaves  y  \\  hich  are  words  ;  and  in  due 
feafon  thejtowers  begin  to  appear  in  variety  of  beau*- 
tifal  colours,  and  all.  the  gay  pictures  of  youthful' 
fancy  and  imagination  ;  at  lail  the  fruit  knits  and  is 
formed,  which  is  green  perhaps  at  firil,  four  and 
unpleafant  to  the  tafle,  and  not  fit  to  be  gathered; 
till  ripened  by  due  care  and  application  i:  difcover-s  " 
itfelfin  all  the  nobie  productions  of  philofophy,  ma 
thematics,  clofe  reaibnivig,.  and  hanufome  argurnert- 
tation.  Thefe  fruitsr  when,  they  arrive  at  juft  ma 
turity,  and  are  of  a  good  kind,  afford  the  moil  vi 
gorous  nouriihment  to  the  minds  of  men.  1  refle«5fc- 
«d  further  on  the  intellectual  leaves  before- mention-- 
ed,  and  found  almoil  as  great  a  variety  among  them 
as  in  the  vegetable  world.  1  could  eafily  obierve  the 
fiiioorh  ihining  Italian  leaves;  the  nimble  French 
afpen  always  in  motion  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  ever 
greens,  the"  Spanifh  myrtle,  the  Englifh  oak,  the 
Scotch  thiille,  the  Irifh  fhambrogue,  the  prickly 
German  and  Dutch,  hoily,  the  Poiilh  and  Ruffian 
nettle,  be  fides  a  vail  number  of  exotics  imported 
from  Afia.  Africa,  and  America.  1  law  fcverul  bar 
ren  plants,  which  bore  only  leaves,  without  any 
hopes  <,  f  flower  or  fruit.  The  leave:,  of  fome  were 
flagrant  and  well-ihaped,  and  others  ill-fcented  and 
irregular.  1  wondered  nr  a  let  of  old  whaniical  bb- 
tanilh,  who  fpent  their  whole  lives  in  the  contem 
plation  of  fome  withered  Egyptian,  Coptic,  Arme 
nian,  or  Chineie  leaves,  while  others  made  it  their 
bufmefs  to  c-llecl  in  voluminous  herbals  all  the  feve- 
"r*il  leaves  of  fume  one  tree.  1  he  flowers  afford  a 
incfn  diverting  entertainment,  ia  a  wonucrtul  variety 
of  figures,  colours,  and  {cents  ;  however,  moil  of 
them  withered'  foon/  or  at  lief*  are  'imt  Annuals. 
M  6  Sonae 
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Some  profefied  florifh  make  them  their  conftant  ftudy 
and  employment,  and  defpife  all  fruit;  and  now 
and  then  a  few  fanciful  people  fpend  all  their  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  fingle  tulip,  or  a  carnation. 
But  the  moft  agreeable  amulement  feems  to  be  the 
well  choofing,  mixing,  and  binding  together  thefe 
flowers  in  pleating  nofegays  to  prefent  to  ladies.  The 
fcent  of  Italian  flowers  is  obferved,  like  their  other 
perfumes,  to  be  too  ftrong,  and  to  hurt  the  brain  5 
that  of  the  French  with  glaring  gaudy  colours,  yet 
faint  and  languid  ;  German  and  Northern  flowers 
have  little  or  no  fmell,  or  fometimes  an  unpleafant 
one.  The  ancients  had  a  fecret  to  give  a  lafting 
beauty,  colour,  and  fweetnefs  to  fome  of  their  choice 
flowers,  which  flouriih  to  this  day,  and  which  few  of 
the  moderns  can  efFeft.  Thefe  are  becoming  enough 
and  agreeable  in  their  feafon,  and  do  often  hand- 
fomely  adorn  an  entertainment,  but  an  over-fond- 
nefs  of  them  feems  to  be  a  difeafe.  It  rarefy  happens 
to  find  a  plant  vigorous  enough,  to  have  (like  an 
orange-tree)  at  once  beautiful  Ihining  leaves,  fra 
grant  flowers,  and  delicious  nourishing  fruit. 

*  &  I  R,  Yours,  &c/ 

*  DEAR  SPEC.  Auguft  6,  1712. 

YOU  have  given  us,  in  your  SPECTATOR  of 
Saturday  lali  *,  a  very  excellent  difcourfe  upon 
the  force  of  cuftom,  and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in- 
making  every  thing  pleafant  to  us.  I  cannot  deny 
but  that  J  received  above  two  pennyworth  of  inftruc- 
tion  from  your  Paper  f ,  and  in  the  general  was  very 
well  pleafed  with  it,  but  I  am  without  a  compliment, 
flncerely  troubled  that  I  cannot  exactly  be  of  your 
opinion,  That  it  makes  every  thing  pleaiing  to  us. 
In  fhort,  1  have  the  honour  to  be  yoked  to  a  young 
lady,  who  is,  in  plain  Englim,  for  her  Handing,  a, 
very  eminent  fcold.  She  began  to  break  her  mind 
very  freely  both  to  me  and  to  her  fervants  about  twa 
months  after  our  nuptials  j  and  though  I  have  been 

*  SFECT,  N°  447.  f  SFECT.  N*445« 

<  accuilcraed 
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accuflomed  to  this  humour  of  hers  thefe  three  years, 
yet  I  do  not  know  what's  the  matter  with  me,  but  I 
am  no  more  delighted  with  it  than  I  was  at  the  very 
firft.  I  have  advifed  with  her  relations  about  her,  and 
they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
before  her  were  both  taken  much  after  the  fame  man 
ner  ;  fo  that  fmce  it  runs  in  the  blood,  I  have  but 
fmall  hopes  of  her  recovery.  I  mould  be  glad  to 
have  a  little  of  your  advice  in  this  matter.  I  would 
not  willingly  trouble  you  to  contrive  how  it  may  be 
a  pleafure  to  me ;  if  you  will  but  put  me  in  a  way 
that  I  may  bear  it  with  indifference,  I  ihall  reft 
fatisfied. 

'  Dear  SPEC, 

'  Your  very  humble  fervant. 

P.  S.  '  I  muft  do  the  poor  girl  the  juftice  to  let  you 
know,  that  this  match  was  none  of  her  own  choofing, 
(or  indeed  of  mine  either  j.)  in  confideration  of  which 
I  avoid  giving  her  the  leait  provocation  j  and  indeed 
we  live  better  together  than  ufually  folks  do  who 
hated  one  another  when  they  were  full  joined.  To 
evade  the  fin  againil  parents,  or  at  lead  to  extenuate 
it,  my  dear  rails  at  my  father  and  mother,  and  I 
curfe  hers  for  making  the  match-' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Auguft  8,   1712* 

I  LIKE  the  theme  you  lately  gave  out  *  extremely, 
and  mould  be  as  glad  to  handle  it  as  any  man 
living.  But  I  find  myielf  no  better  qualified  to  write 
about  money  than  about  my  wife ;  for,,  to  tell  you  a 
fecret  which  1  defire  may  go  no  farther,  I  am  mailer 
of  neither  of  thofe  fubje&s. 

<  Yours, 

<  PILL  GARLICK.* 

•  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  DESIRE  you  would  print  this  in  Itatick,   fo  as  it 

*  A  may  be  generally  taken  notice  of.     It  is  defigned 
•*  only  to  admonifli  all  perfons,  who  fpeak  either  at 

*  See  SJ-ECT.  N°  44*,.  aad  N*  450.. 

•  the 
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the  bar,  pulpit,  or  any  public  afTembly  whatsoever, 
how  they  difcover  tneir  ignorance  in  the  ufe  of 
iimilies.  There  are  in  the  pulpit  itlelf,  as  \veil  as  in 
other  places,  inch  grofi  abufes  in  this  kind,  that  I 
give  this  warning  to  ali  I  know.  1  mall  bring 
them  for  the  future  before  your  Speftatorial  autho 
rity.  On  Sunday  lail,  one,  who  thai!  be  namelefs, 
reproving  feveral  of  his  congregation  for  Handing  at 
prayers,  was  plenfed  to  fay,  One  would  think  like  the" 
elephant,  ycu  had  no  knees.  Now  1  myfelf  law  an 
elephant  in  Bartholomew- fair,  kneel  down  to  take 
on  his  back  the  ingenious  Mr.  William  Penketh- 
man  *. 

Tf  '  Your  mou  humble  fervant.* 

*  See   TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  1.  N°  4,  and  No:e  j  N°  iSS  j 
and SPECT.  N"  31,  and  Ny  370. 

•f-  By  STEELT,  compofcd,  or  communicated  from  the  letter-box. 


N°  ^56      Wednefday,  April  13,   1712, 


De  quo  libelli  in  celeberrimis  loc'n  proponuntur^   hitlc  ne 
fenre  quidzm  tacit e  conceditxr*  TULL. 

Tbe  man,  whofe  conduft  is  publicly  arraigned,  is 
not  fuft'ered  even,  to  be  undone  quietly. 

OTWAY,   in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preferv'd,  has 
defcribed  the  miiery  uf  a  man,  whole  effects  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  law,  with  great  ipirit.     The 
bitternefs    of   being   the   {corn    and    laughter  of  bafe 
minds,  the  anguifh  of  being  infulted  by  men  hardened 
beyond  the  fenfe  of  fhame  or  pity,  and  the  injury  of  a 
man's  fortune  being  waited,  under  pretence  of  jullice, 
ace  excellently  aggravated  in  the  following  fpeech  of 
Pierre  to  JafHe* : 

«  J  pafsM 
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**  I  pafs'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors, 

"  And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains  r 

"  The  fons  of  public  rapine  were  deltroying. 

"  They  told  me,  by  the  fentence  of  the  law, 

"  They  had  commifll  >n  to  feize  all  thy  fortune: 

"  Nay  more,  Priuli's  cruel  hand  had  fign'd  it. 

"  Here  Hood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 

«  Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  mafTy  plate, 

"  Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  fale. 

(c  There  was  another  making  villainous  jefts 

"  At  thy  undoing.     He  had  ta'en  pofleffion 

"  Of  all  thy  ancient  moll  domeilic  ornaments: 

"  Rich  hangings  intermix'd  and  wrought  with  gold  j 

"  The  very  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding-night 

<{  Received  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera, 

"The  fcene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 

"  By  the  coarfe  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 

s<  And  thrown  amongft  the  common  lumber." 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the  con 
dition  of  bankruptcy.  The  calamity  which  happens 
to  us  by  ill  fortune,  or  by  the  injury  of"  others,  has  in  it 
fome  confolation;  but  what  ariies  from  our  own  milbe- 
haviour  or  error,  is  the  ftate  of  the  moil  exquifite  for- 
row.  When  a  man  confiders  not  only  an  anple  fortune, 
but  even  the  very  neceffaries  <  f  life,  his  pretence  to 
food  itfelf  at  the  me  cy  of  n  s  creditors,  he  cannot  but 
look  upon  himfelf  in  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  with  his 
cafe  thus  much  worfe,  that  the  laft  office  is  performed 
by  his  adveriuries  in  dead  of  his  friends.  From  this 
hour  the  cruel  wor  u  does  not  only  take  pofll-flion  of  his 
whole  fortune, -but  even  of  every  rhing  elfj,  which  had 
no  relation  to  it.  Ail  hia  indifferent  actions  have  new 
interpretations  put  upon  them  ;  and  thofe  whom  he  has 
favoured  in  his  former  life,  difcharge  themfelvcs  of  their 
obligations  to  him,  by  joining  in  the  reproaches  of  his 
enemie?.  It  is  ajmolt  incredible  that  it  (liould  be  fo ; 
but  it  is  too  often  feen  chat  there  is  a  pride  mixed  with 
the  impatience  of  the  creditor,  and  there  are  who  would 
rather  recover  their  own  by  the  downfal  of  a  profpei  ous 
man,  than,  be  difchsrged  to  the  common  fathfa&ion  of 
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themfelves  and  their  creditors.  The  wretched  man,  who 
was  lately  mailer  of  abundance,  is  now  under  the  direc 
tion  of  others ;  and  the  wifdom,  ceconomy,  goodfenfe,.. 
and  fkill  in  human  life  before,  by  reafon  of  his  prefent 
misfortune,  are  of  no  ufe  to  him  in  the  difpofition  of 
any  thing.  The  incapacity  of  an  infant  or  a  lunatic 
is  defigned  for  his  provifion  and  accommodation  ;  but 
that  of  a  bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in  refpect  of 
the  accidents  by  which  it  arrived,  is  calculated  for  his 
utter  ruin,  except  there  be  a  remainder  ample  enough 
after  the  difcharge  of  his  creditors  to  bear  alfo  the  ex- 
pence  of  rewarding  thole  by  whofe  means  the  effect  of 
all  his  labour  was  transferred  from  him.  This  man  is 
to  look  on  and  fee  others  giving  directions  upon  what 
terms  and  conditions  his  goods  are  to  be  purchafed,. 
and  all  this  ufually  done  not  with  an  air  of  trultees  ta 
difpofe  of  his  effects,,  but  deftroyers  to  divide  and  tear 
them  to  pieces 

There  is  fbmething  facred  in  mifery  to  great  and  good 
minds ;  for  this  reafon  all  wife  lawgivers  have  been 
extremely  tender  how  they  let  loofe  even  the  man  who 
has  right  on  his  fide,  to  act  with  any  mixture  of  refent- 
ment  againft  the  defendant.  Virtuous  and  modeft  men, 
though  they  be  ufed  with  fome  artifice,  and  have  it  in 
their  power  to  avenge  themfelves,  are  flow  in  the  ap 
plication  of  that  power,  and  are  ever  conflrained  ta  go 
into  rigorous  meafures.  They  are  careful  to  dernon- 
ftrate  themfelves  not  only  perfons  injured,  but  alfo  that 
to  bear  it  no  longer  would  be  a  means  to  make  the  of 
fender  injure  others,  before  they  proceed.  Such  men 
clap  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  confider  what 
it  is  to  have  at  their  mercy  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Such 
would  have  it  to  fay  to  their  own  fouls,  if  poflible, 
that  they  were  merciful  when' they  could  have  deilroy- 
ed,  rather  than  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  fpared 
a  man,  they  deftroyed.  This  is  a  due  to  the  common. 
calamity  of  human  life,  due  in  fome  meafure  to  our 
very  enemies.  They  who  fcruple  doing  the  lealt  in 
jury,  are  cautious  of  exacting  the  utmoft  jultice. 

Let  any  one  who  is  converfant  in  the  variety  of  hu 
man  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  the  man  who" 
wains  mercy  has  a  tafte  of  no  enjoyment  of  any  kind. 

The.e 
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There  is  a  natural  difrelifh  of  every  thing  which  is  good 
in  his  very  nature,  and  he  is  born  an  enemy  to  the 
world.  He  is  ever  extremely  partial  to  himfelf  in  all. 
his  ad-ions,  and  has  no  fenie  of  iniquity  but  from  the 
punifhment  which  (hall  attend  it.  The  law  of  the 
Jand  is  his  gofpel,  and  all  his  cafes  of  conscience  are 
determined  by  his  attorney.  Such  men  know  not 
what  it  is  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  miferable  man,, 
that  riches  are  the  inftruments  of  ferving  the  purpofes 
of  heaven  or  hell,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
poiTefTor.  The  wealthy  can  torment  or  gratify  all  who 
are  in  their  power,  and  choofe  to  do  one  or  other  as 
they  are  affected  with  love  or  hatred  to  mankind.  As 
for  fuch  who  are  infenfible  of  the  concerns  of  others, 
bat  merely  as  they  affect  themfelves,  thefe  men  are  to  be 
valued  only  for  their  mortality,  and  as  we  hope  better 
things  from  their  heirs.  I  could  not  but  read  with 
great  delight  a  letter  from  an  eminent  citizen,  who  has 
failed,  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  his  better 
fortune,  and  able  by  his  countenance  to  retrieve  his  loil 
condition. 

'SIR, 

IT  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words  and  make  apologies 
for  what  is  never  to  be  defended  by  the  beft  ad 
vocate  in  the  world,  the  guilt  of  being  unfortunate. 
All  that  a  man  in  my  condition  can  do  or  fay,  will  be 
received  with  prejudice  by  the  generality  of  mankind, 
but  1  hope  not  with  you :  you  have  been  a  great  in- 
ftrument  in  helping  me  to  get  what  I  have  loft,  and  I 
know  (for  thatreafon,  as  welt  as  kindnefs  to  me)  you 
cannot  but  be  in  pain  to  fee  me  undone.  To  (hew 
you  I  am  not  a  man  incapable  of  bearing  calamity, 
I  will,  though  a  poor  man,  lay  afide  the  diftinclion 
between  us,  and  talk  with  the  franknefs  we  did  when 
we  were  nearer  to  an  equality  :  as  all  I  do  will  be  re 
ceived  with  prejudice,  all  you  do  will  be  looked  upon 
with  partiality.  What  I  defire  of  you  is,  that  you, 
who  are  courted  by  all,  would  fmile  upon  me,  who 
am  fhunned  by  all.  Let  that  grace  and  favour  which 
your  fortune  throws  upon  you,  be  turned  to  make  up 

'  the 
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the  coldnefs  and  indifference  that  is  ufed  towards  me» 
All  good  and  generous  men  will  have  an  eye  or"  kind- 
nefs  for  me  for  my  own  fake,  and  the  reir  of  the  world 
will  regard  me  for  yours.  There  is  a  happy  conta- 
"gion  in  riches,  as  well  as  a  deilruclive  one  in  poverty: 
^The  rich  can  make  rich  without  parting' with  any  of 
their  (lore,  and  the  converfation  of  the  poor  makes 
men  poor,  though  they  borrow  nothing  of  them. 
How  this  is  to  be  accoun-ted  for  I  know  not;  but 
mens  eftimation  follows  us  according  to  the  company 
we  keep.  If  you  are  what  you  were  to  me,  you  can 
go  a  great  way  towards  my  recovery;  if  you  are 
not,  my  good  fortune,  if  it  ever  returns,  will  return 
by  flower  approaches. 

«  lam,  S  I  R, 

c  Your  affectionate  friend, 

•  and  humble  fervant.* 


This  was  anfwered  with  acondefcenfion  that  did  not, 
by  long  impertinent  pofefiions  of  kindnefs,  infult  hit 
diftrefs,  but  was  as  follows. 

"  Dear  TOM, 

<l  T  A  M  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  heart  enough 
«f  A  to  begin  the  world  a  fecond  time.  I  allure  you,  I 
*f  do  not  think  your  numerou-  family  at  ail  diminifhed 
0  (in  the  gifts  of  nature  for  which  >  have  ever  fo  much 
*'  admired  them)  by  what  has  fo  lately  happened  to 
<c  you,  I  fhall  not  only  countenance  your  affairs  with 
(i  my  appearance  for  you,  but  mall-  accommodate  you 
"  with  a  coftfiderab'e  fam  at  common  intereft  for  three 
fc  years.  You  know  I  could  make  more  of  it;  but  I 
"  have  fo  great  a  love  for  you,  that  J  can  wave  oppor- 
"  tunities  of  gain  to  help  you  ;  for  I  do-  not  care 
fl  whether  they  fay  of  me  after  I  am  dead,  that  I  had 
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"  an  hundred  or  fifty  thoufand  pounds   more  than  I 


wanted  when  I  was  living. 


T*  "  Your  obliged  humble  fervant."' 

*  By  STEELE. 


%*  Written  perhaps  about  the  time  that  STEELE'S  houfe  aft 
Hampton-Wick  vvas  fold,  or  with  a  view  to  that  event.  See  TAT* 
with  Notes,  Vol.  I.  Dedication  to  Vol.  IV,  and  note,  p.  xlvi,  &x. 
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Malta  &  pr&clara 

Hor.  2  vSat,  iii.  9* 

Seeming  to  promife  fomething  wond'rous  great, 

I  SHALL  this  day  lay  before  my  readers  a  letter, 
written  by  the  fame  hand  with  that  of  laft  Friday  *, 
which  contained  propofals  for  a  printed  news-paper 
that  fhould   take  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  penny* 
poll. 

•SIR, 

HI"1  HE  kind  reception  you  gave  my  laft  Friday's 
JL  letter,  in  which  I  broached  my  project  of  a 
news-paper,  encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  two  or 
three  more;  for,  you  muft  know,  Sir,  that  we  look 
upon  you  to  be  the  Lowndes  f  of  the  learned  world, 
and  cannot  think  any  fcheme  practicable  or  rational 
before  you  have  approved  of  it,  though  all  the 
money  we  raife  by  it  is  on  our  own  funds,  and  for 
our  private  ufe. 

*  See  Speft.  NO  452.  ByAonisoN. 

f  Secretary  at  this  time  of  the   Treafury,  and   Director  of  the 
Mint. 

<  I  have 
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*  I  have  often  thought  that  a  Nevvs-Letter  of  Whif- 

*  pers,  written  every  poft,  and  fent  about  the  kingdom, 
'  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  Mr.  Dyer  J,  Mr. 
'  Dawkes,  cr  any  othrer  epiftolary  hiilorian,  might  be 
'  highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as  beneficial 
'  to  the  author.     By  vvhifpers  I  mean  thofe  pieces  of 

*  news  which  are  communicated  as  fecrets,  and  which 
'  bring  a  double  pleafure  to  the  hearer;  firft,   as  they 
c  are   private  hiftory,   and  in   the  next  place,   as  they 

*  have  always  in  them  a  dafn  of  fcandal.     Thefe  are 
'  the   two  chief  qualifications   in   an  article  of  news, 
'  which  recommend  it,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  man- 
'  ner,  to  the  ears  of  the  curious.     Sicknefs  of  perfons 

*  in   high   pofts,  twilight  vifits  paid   and  received  by 
'  minifters  of  ftate,   clandeiline    courtfhips   and   mar- 

*  riages,  fecret  amours,  lofTes  at  play,  applications  for 
'  places,  with  their  refpe&ive  fucceiles  and  repu'fes, 
'  are  the  materials  in  which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal.    1 

*  have  two  perfons,  that  are  each  of  them  the  reprefen- 

*  tative  of  a  fpecies,  who  are  to  furnifn  me  with  thofe 

*  whifpers  which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  correfpon- 
«  dents.     The  firft  of  thefe  is  Peter  Huih,  defcended 

*  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Humes.    The  other  is 

*  the  old  Lady  Blaft,   who  has  a  very  numerous  tribe 
'  of  daughters  in  the  two  great  cities  of  London  and 

*  Weflminfter.     Peter  Huih,   has  a  whifpering  hole  in 

*  moft  of  the  great  coffee-houfes  about  town.     If  you 
'  are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries  you 

*  up  into  a  corner  of  it,  and  fpeaks  it  in  your  ear.     I 

*  have  feen  Peter  feat  himfelf  in  a  company  of  feven 
'  or  eight  perfons,  whom  he  never  faw  before  in  his 
s  life;  and  after  having  looked  about  to  fee  there  was 
'  no  one   that  over-heard  him,   has  communicated  ta 

*  them  in  a  low  voice,   and  under  the  feal  of  fecrecy, 

*  the  death  of  a  great  man  in   the  country,   who  was 

*  perhaps   a   fox-hunting  the  very  moment   this   ac- 

*  count  was  given  of  him.     If  upon  your  entring  into 

*  to  a  coffee-houfe  you  fee  a  circle  of  heads  bending 
'  over  the  table,  and  lying  clofe  to  one  another,  it  is 

*  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is   among  them.     I 

J  See  TAT.  with  Nttes,  N9  18,  note  on  Dyer's  Letter,  Sec. 

'  have 
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have  known  Peter  publifliing  the  whifper  of  the  day 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garraway's,  by 
twelve  at  Will's,  and  before  two  at  the  Smyrna. 
When  Peter  has  thus  effectually  launched  a  fecret, 
I  have  been  very  well  pleafed  to  hear  people  whif- 
pering  it  to  one  another  at  fecond  hand,  and  fpreading 
it  about  as  their  own  ;  for  you  muit  know,  Sir,  the 
great  incentive  to  whifpering  is  the  ambition  which 
every  one  has  of  being  thought  in  the  fecret,  and 
being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  accefs  to  greater 
people  than  one  would  imagine.  After  having  given 
you  this  account  of  Peter  Hum,  I  proceed  to  that 
virtuous  lady,  the  old  Lady  Blaft,  who  is  to  commu 
nicate  to  me  the  private  tranfadions  of  the  crimp 
table,  with  all  the  arcana  of  the  fair  fex.  The  Lady 
Blaft,  you  rnuft  underfland,  has  fuch  a  particular 
malignity  in  her  whifper,  that  it  blights  like  an 
eallerly  wind,  and  withers  every  reputation  that  it 
breathes  upon.  She  has  a  particular  knack  at  making 
private  weddings,  and  laft  winter  married  above  five 
women  of  quality  to  their  footmen.  Her  whifper 
can  make  an  innocent  young  woman  big  with  child, 
or  fill  an  healthful  young  fellow  with  diftempers  that 
are  not  to  be  named.  She  can  turn  a  vifit  into  an 
intrigue,  and  a  diftant  falute  into  an  aflignation. 
She  can  beggar  the  wealthy,  and  degrade  the  noble. 
In  mort,  me  can  whifper  men  bafe  or  foolifli,  jealous 
or  ill-natured,  or,  if  occafion  requires,  ean  tell  you 
the  flips  of  their  great  grandmothers,  and  traduce 
the  memory  of  honeft  coachmen  that  have  been  in 
their  graves  above  thefe  hundred  years.  By  thefe  an4 
the  like  helps,  I  queftion  not  but  I  mail  furniftiout  a 
very  handfome  news  letter.  If  you  approve  my  pro 
ject,  I  mall  begin  to  whifper  by  the  very  next  poft, 
and  queftion  not  but  every  one  of  my  cuflomers  will 
be  very  well  pleafed  with  me,  when  he  confiders  that 
every  piece  of  news  I  fend  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear, 
and  lets  him  into  a  fecret, 

'  Having  given  you  a  (ketch  of  this  projeft,  I  fhalJ, 
in  the  next  place,  fuggeft  to  you  another  for  a 
monthly  pamphlet,  which  I  mall  likewife  fubmit  to 
your  Speftatorial  wisdom,  I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir, 

«  that 
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e  that  there  are  feveral  authors  in  France,  Germany,, 
'  and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  who 
'  publifh  every  month  what  they  call,  An  Account  of 
'  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  in  which  they  give  us  an 
•€  abftraft  of  all  fuch  books  as  are  printed  in  any  part 

*  of  Europe.     Now,   Sir,   it  is  my  defign   to  publifk 
'  every  month,  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Un- 
'  learned.     Several  late  productions  of  my  own  coun- 
c  trymen,  who  many  of  them  make   a  very  eminent 
'  figure  in  the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this 

*  undertaking.     I  may,  in  this  work,  poifibly  make  a 

*  review  of  feveral  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the 

*  foreign   accounts    above-mentioned,     though     they 

*  ought  not   to  have  been   taken  notice  of  in  works 
'  which  bear  fuch  a  title,     I  may,  likewife,   take  into 
'  confideration  fuch  pieces  as   appear,   from  time  to 
'  time,  under  the  names  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  com- 
'  pliment  one  another  in  public  aflemblies,  by  the  title 
'  of    The    learned    gentlemen.       Our   party-authors 
'  will  alfo  afford  me  a  great  variety  of  fubjefts,  not  to 
'  mention  the  editors,  commentators,  and  others,  who 
'  are  often  men  of  no  learning,  or  what  is  as  bad,  of 
«  no  knowledge.     I  mail  not  enlarge   upon  this  hint; 

*  but  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  I  fhall 
'  fet  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that  fo 

*  ufeful  a  work  deferves.     I  am  ever, 

C*  '  Moil  worthy  S I  R,  &c.' 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  Cbelfea. 

*#*  Juft  published,  and  fold  by  Mr.  Lintot  and  Mr.  Sanger,  nca. 
Temple-Bar,  LASECC«IAJ  The  Bucket.  Tranflated  by  Ozell. 
N.  B.  The  SEC  CHI  A  of  Taffonif  is  a  fatyr  of  the  Varonian  kind, 
the  words  ftately,  the  numbers  fmooth,  the  turn  of  thoughts  and 
words  happy  ;  the  firft  fix  lines  majeftical  and  fevere,  but  the  t\vo 
laft  turn  them  into  a  pleafant  ridicule.  Boileau  modelled  from 
hence  his  LUTRIN,  &c.  To  all  the  editions  except  the  hrft,  the 
title  of  Rapita  was  added,  chiefly  bec.aufe  they  \\ere  fo  greedify 
bought  up,  that  the  people  did  as  it  were  ravljh  them  from  each 
other,  &c.  SPECT.  in  folio,  Na455- 

-j-4-f  At  Mr.  Longerken's,  next  door  to  the  White  Hart,  Long- 
Acre,  new  helps  for  the  purblind,  fliort-fighted,  &c.  The  fmalleft 
fize  may  ferve  for  the  head  of  a  cane,  or  the  button  of  a  fan.  New 
fquinting  gialles.  to  take  a  view  of  any  perfon,  while  you  feem  to 
look  a  different  way  Peilbns  in  the  country  fuppiied  on  informa 
tion  of  the  greatest  diftance  at  which  they  can  read  fmall  print.  Ibid. 

Friday, 
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'AsSo.'?  t'x  ayxfa  -  —  Hef.  * 

•  -Pudor  malus-          ••   •  •  Hor. 


Falfe  modefty. 

I  COULD  not  but  fmile  at  the  account  that  was 
yefterday  given  me  of  a  mocieft  young  gentleman, 
who  being  invited  to  an  entertainment,  though  he 
was  not  ufed  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to  re- 
fufe  his  glafs  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  fudden  he  grew  fo 
fluttered  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table  into  his 
own  hands,  abufed  every  one  of  the  company,  and 
flung  a  bottle  at  the  gentleman's  head  who  treated  him. 
This  has  given  me  occasion  to  reflecl  upon  the  ill  ef- 
fecls  of  a  vicious  modefty,  and  to  remember  the 
faying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  that 
"  the  perfen  has  had  but  an  ill  education,  who  has 
lf  not  been  taught  to  deny  any  thing."  This  fal-fe 
kind  of  modeity  has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  fexes  into 
'as  many  vices  as  the  moil  abandoned  impudence,  and 
is  the  more  inexcufable  to  reafon,  becaufe  it  acls  to 
gratify  others  rather  than  itfelf,  and  is  punifhed  with 
a  kind  of  remorfe,»not  only  like  other  vicious  habits 
when  the  crime  is  over,  but  even  at  the  very  time  that 
it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modefty,  and 
nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  the  falle.  The  one 
guards  virtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True  moJefty  is 
afhamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules 
of  right  reafon.  Falfe  modefty  is  afhamed  to  do  any 
that  is  oppofite  to  the  humour  of  the  company, 


*  The  motto  froiu  Hefiod  was  not  prefixed  to  this  Paper  in  the 
In  folio* 

2          •  True 
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True  modefty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal,  falfe 
modefty  every  thing  that  is  unfaihionable.  The  latter 
is  only  a  general  undetermined  inftinft  ;  the  former  Is 
that  inftind,  limited  and  circum (bribed  by  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modefty  to  be  falfe  and  vicious 
which  engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indif. 
erect,  or  which  reftrains  him  from  doing  any  thing  that 
is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How  many  men,  in  the  com 
mon  concerns  of  life,  lend  Aims  of  money  which  they 
are  not  able  to  fpare,  are  bound  for  perfons  whom  they 
have  but  little  friendfhip  for,  give  recommendatory 
characters  of  men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with, 
beftow  places  on  thofe  whom  they  do  not  elteem,  live  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  they  themfelves  do  not  approve,  and 
all  this  merely  becaufe  they  have  not  the  confidence  to 
refift  felicitation,  importunity  or  example  ? 

Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  only  to  fuch 
actions  as  are  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are 
highly  criminal.  When  Xenophanes  was  called  timo 
rous,  becaufe  he  would  not  venture  his  money  in  a  game 
at  dice:  "  I  confefs,  faid  he,  that  I  am  exceeding  ti- 
*'  jnorous,  for  I  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing."  On  the 
contrary,  a  man  of  vicious  modefty  complies  with  every 
thing,  and  is  only  fearful  of  doing  what  may  look  fin- 
gular  in  the  company  where  he  is  engaged.  He  falls 
in  with  the  torrent,  and  lets  himfelf  go  to  every  action 
ordifcourfe,  however  unjuftifiable  in  itfelf,  fo  it  be  in 
vogue  among  the  prefent  party.  This,  though  one  of 
the  moll  common,  is  one  of  the  moft  ridiculous  difpo* 
fitions  in  human  nature,  that  men  fhould  not  be  afliamed 
of  fpeaking  or  acting  in  a  diffolute  or  irrational  man 
ner,  but  that  one  who  is  in  their  company  fhould  be 
afhamed  of  governing  himfelf  by  the  principles  of  rea- 
fon  and  virtue. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  to  confider  falfe  modefty, 
as  it  reftrains  a  man  from  doing  what  is  good  and  laud 
able.  My  reader's  ow»  thoughts  will  fuggeft  to  him 
many  inftances  and  examples  under  this  head.  I  mall 
only  dwell  upon  one  reflection,  which  I  cannot  make 
without  a  fecrej  concern.  We  have  in  England  a  par 
ticular  bafhfulnefs  in  every  thing  that  regards  religion. 
3  A  well- 
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A  well-bred  man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  ferious  fen- 
timent  of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear  a 
greater  libertine  than  he  is,  that  he  may  keep  himfelf 
in  countenance  among  the  men  of  mode.  Our  excefs 
of  modefty  makes  us  Ihame-faced  in  all  the  exercifes  of 
piety  and  devotion.  This  humour  prevails  upon  us 
daily;  infomuch,  that  at  many  well-bred  tables,  the 
matter  of  the  houfe  is  fo  very  modeft  a  man,  that  he 
has  not  the  confidence  to  fay  grace  at  his  own  table  :  a 
cuitom  which  is  not  only  praftifed  by  all  the  nations 
about  us,  but  was  never  omitted  by  the  heathens 
themfelves.  Englifh  gentlemen  who  travel  into  Roman- 
catholic  countries,  are  not  a  little  furpriled  to  meet 
with  people  of  the  beft  quality  kneeling  in  'their 
churches,  and  engaged  in  their  private  devotions, 
though  it  be  not  at  the  hours  of  public  vvorfhip.  An 
officer  of  the  army,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  pleafure  in 
thofe  countries,  would  be  afraid  of  pafiing  not  only  for 
an  irreligious,  but  an  ill-bred  man,  mould  he  be  feen. 
to  go  to  bed,  or  fit  down  at  table  without  offering  up 
his  devotions  on  fuch  occafions.  The  fame  mow  of 
religion  appears  in  all  the  foreign  reformed  churches, 
.and  enters  fo  much  in  their  ordinary  converfation,  that 
an  Englishman  is  apt  to  term  them  hypocritical  and 
precife. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in 
our  nation,  may  proceed  in  fome  meafure  from  thr.t 
modefty  which  is  natural  to  us,  but  the  great  occafion 
of  it  is  certainly  this.  Thofe  fwarms  of  feftaries  thu.t 
over-ran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion, 
carried  their  hypocrify  fo  high,  that  they  had  convert 
ed  our  whole  language  into  a  jargon  of  enthufiafm  ; 
infomuch  that  upon  the  reftoration,  men  thought  they 
could  not  recede  too  far  from  the  behaviour  and  prac 
tice  of  thofe  perfons,  who  had  made  religion  a  cloke 
to  fo  many  villanies.  This  led  them,  into  the  other 
extreme,  every  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  up 
on  as  puritanical,  a»d  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
ridiculers  who  flourifhed  in  that  reign,  and  attacked 
every  thing  that  was  ferious,  it  has  ever  fmce  been  out 
of  countenance  among  us.  By  this  means  we  are  gra 
dually  fallen  into  that  vicioui  modefty,  which  has  in 

VOL.  VI.  N  feme 
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fome  meafure  worn  out  from  among  us  the  appearance 
of  Chriilianity  in  ordinary  life  and  conveifation,  and 
which  diftinguimes  us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrify  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detefted,  but 
.at  the  fame  time  is  to  be  preferred  to  open  impiety. 
They  are  both  equally  deitru&ive  to  the  perfon  who  is 
po/Tefled  with  them  ;  but  in  regard  to  others,  hypo- 
crify  is  not  fo  pernicious  a?  barefaced  irreligion.  The 
due  mean  to  be  obierved  is  TO  BE  SINCERELY  VIRTU 
OUS,  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  TO  LET  THE  WORLD 

SEE  WE  ARE  so.  I  do  not  know  a  more  dreadful  me 
nace  in  the  Holy  Writings,  than  that  which  is  pro 
nounced  againrt  thofe  who  have  this  perverted  modeily, 
to  be  afhamed  before  men  in  a  particular  of  fuch  un- 
ipeakable  importance.  C* 

*  By  APIMSON.     Cbzlfca.     Editions  of  iyiz  in  8vo.  and  iznao* 
not  lettered  in  SPECT.  in  folio* 
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i— Quicquid  dignurn  fapiente  konoqiie  eft. 

iior.  i  Ep.  iv.  5. 

What  befits  the  wife  and  good.  CREECH. 

RELIGION  may  be  confidered  under  two  gene 
ral  heads.  The  firit  comprehends  what  we  are 
to  believe,  the  other  \vhac  we  are  to  praftiTe. 
By  thofe  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean  what 
ever  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Holy  Writings,  and  which 
we  could  not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the 
light  of  nature  ;  by  the  things  which  we  are  to  pracYife, 
1  mean  all  thofe  duties  to  which  we  are  directed  by 
reafon  cr  natural  religion.  The  firft  of  theie  I  mail 
diiunguilh  by  the  name  of  Faith,  the  fecond  by  that 
cf  Morality. 

If  we   look  into  the  more  ferious  part  of  mankind, 
we  find  many  who  lay  fo  great  a  Itrefs  upon  faith,  that 

they 
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hey  negleft  morality  ;  and  many  who  build  fo  much, 
ipon  morality,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  regard  to 
aith.  The  perfect  man  fhould  be  defective  in  neither 
>fthefe  particulars,  as  will  be  very  evident  to  thofe 
vho  confider  the  benefits  which  arife  from  each  of 
:hem,  and  which  I  mall  make  the  fubjeft  of  this  day's 
^aper. 

Notwithilanding  this  general  divifion  of  chriftian 
lirty  into  morality  and  faith,  and  that  they  have  both 
:heir  peculiar  excellencies,  the  firft  has  the  pre-emi- 
ier.ce  in  feveral  refpefts. 

Firft,  Eecaufe  the  greateft  part  of  morality  (as  I 
lave  ftated  the  notion  of  it)  is  of  a  fixt  eternal  nature, 
md  will  endure  when  faith  mall  fail,  and  be  loll  in 
:onviclion. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  a  perfon  may  be  qualified  to  do 
greater  good  to  mankind,  and  become  more  beneficial 
&  the  world,  by  morality  without  faith,  than  by  faith, 
vithou't  morality. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  morality  gives  a  greater  perfection 

0  human  nature,  by  quieting  the  mind,  moderating 
ihe  paiiions,  and  advancing  the  happinefs  of  every  man 

1  his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  -Becaufe  the  rule  of  morality  is  much  more 

rtain  than  that  of  faith,  all  the  civilized  nations  of 

e  world  agreeing  in  the  great  points  of  morality,  as 

uch  as  they  differ  in  thofe  of  faith. 

Fifthly,  Becaufe  infidelity  is  not  of  fo  malignant  a 

ture  as  immorality  ;  or  to  put  the  fame  reaion  in 

other  light,  becaufe  it  is  generally  owned,  there  may 

falvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel,  (particularly  in  the 

e  of  invincible  ignorance)  but  none  for  a  vicious 

lever. 

Sixthly,  Bccaufe  faith  feems  to  draw  its  principal, 
not  all  its  excellency,  from  the  influence  it  has  upon 
>rality  ;  as  we  mall  fee  more  at  large,  if  we  confider 
.erein  confiits  the  excellency  of  faith,  or  the  belief  of 
•ealed  religion  ;  and  this  1  think  is, 
Firft,  In  explaining,  and  carrying  to  greater  height* 
eral  points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnifhing  new  and  Itronger  motives  to 
orce  the  practice  of  morality. 

N  2  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  more  endearing  notions  of  one  ano 
ther,  and  a  truer  ftate  of  ourfelves,  both  in  regard  t 
the  grandeur  and  vilenefs  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  mewing  us  the  blacknefs  and  defor 
rnity  of  vice,  which  in  the  chriflian  fyftem  is  fo  ver 
great,  that  he  who  is  pofTefled  of  all  perfection  an 
the  fovereign  judge  of  it,  is  reprefented  by  feveral  o 
our  divines  as  hating  fin.  to  the  fame  degree  that  h 
loves  the  facred  perion  who  was  mu.de  the  propitiatio 
of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prefcribed  metho 
of  making  morality  effectual  to  falvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  thefe  feveral  heads,  whic 
every  one  who  is  converfant  in  difcourfes  of  this  natur 
will  eafily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own  thoughts,  an 
draw  conclufions  from  them  which  may  be  ufeful  t 
him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am  fure  is  f 
obvious,  that  he  cannot  mifs  it,  namely,  that  a  mai 
cannot  be  perfect  in  his  fuheme  of  morality,  who  doe 
not  flrengthen  and  fupport  it  with  that  of  the  chriftia 
faith. 

Befides  this,  I  mall  lay  down  two  or  three  othe 
maxims  which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what  ha 
been  faid. 

Firft,  That  we  fliould  be  particularly  cautious  c 
making  any  thing  an  article  of  faith,  which  does  nc 
contribute  to  the  confirmation  or  improvement  of  me 
rality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  an 
authentic,  which  weakens  or  fubverts  the  practical  pai 
of  religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greateit  friend  of  morality  an 
natural  religion,  cannot  poftbly  apprehend  any  dar. 
ger  from  embracing  ChriftLmity,  as  it  is  preferve 
pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doftrines  of  our  nationt 
church  *. 

There  is  likewife  another  maxim  which  I  think  ma 
be  drawn  from  the  for -going  considerations,  which 
this,  that- we  fhcuid,  in   Jl  dubious  points,  confid< 
any  ill  conferences  that  may  arifc  from  them,  fuj 

*  7te  GOSPEL, 

pofm 
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pofing  they  fhould  be  erroneous,  before  we  give  up  our 
aflent  to  them. 

For  example,  In  that  difputable  point  of  perfecuting 
men  for  conference  fake,  befides  the  imbittering  their 
minds  with  hatred,  indignation.,  and  all  the  vehemence 
of  refentment,  and  infnaring  them  to  profefs  what  they 
do  not  believe  ;  we  cut  them  off  from  the  pleafures 
and  advantages  of  fociety,  .afflict  their  bodies,  diilrefs 
their  fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations,  ruin  their  fami 
lies,  make  their  liyes  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them. 
Sure  when  I  fee  fuch  dreadful  confequences  rifing 
from  a  principle,  I  would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  be 
fore  I  would  venture  to  aft  upon  it,  or  make  it  a  part 
of  my  religion. 

In  this  cafe  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is  plain 
and  evident ;  the  principle  that  puts  us  upon  doing  it, 
of  a  dubious  and  difputable  nature.  Morality  feems 
highly  violated  by  the  one,  and  whether  or  no  a  zeal 
for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true  fyilem  of  faith  may 
juftify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  I  cannot  but  think,  if 
our  religion  produces  charity  as  well  as  zeal,  it  will 
not  be  for  mewing  itfelf  by  fuch  cruel  inftances.  But 
to  conclude  with  the  words  of  an  excellent  author, 
"  We  have  juft  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate,  but 
"  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another  f."  C* 

*  By  ADDISON.     Cbelfea.     See  N°  465. 

•\-  The  conclufion  of  this  Paper  is  a  quotation  from  Archbifhop 
Tiilotfon,  or  Dr.  Whitchcote. 

•f'4-f1  At  Drurv-lane  oh  Tuefday  Aug.  re,  advertifed  to  be  pie- 
fented  a  cnme-iy  called  "  The  London  Cuckolds."  Ramble  by  Mr. 
Mills  5  Town'y,  '/r.  Huflnnd  ;  Do  idle,  iVfr.  johnfon  Wifeacre, 
Mr.  Bullock;  Dafliw.M,  Mr.  Bo  •  en ;  Loveday,  !V:r.  Bullock,  jun. 
Arabella,  Mrs.  Hradfhaw  ;  Peggy,  Mifs  \\illts;  with  the  hft  new 
M  RRJS  d^nce,  by  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Prince,  &c.  SPECT.  in  folio. 
N°4SS. 
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N°  460       Monday,  Auguft  18,  1712. 

Decipimur  fpccie  refti  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  25. 

Deluded  by  a  feeming  excellence.         ROSCOMMON. 

OU  R  defects  and  follies  are  too  often  unknown  to 
us  ;  nay,  they  are  fo  far  from  being  known  to 
us,  that  they  pals  for  demonftraticns  of  our 
worth.  This  makes  us  eafy  in  the  midil  of  them,  fond 
to  {hew  them,  fond  to  improve  them,  and  to  be  ef- 
teemed  for  them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thoufand  unac 
countable  conceits,  gay  inventions,  and  extravagant 
actions  mult  afford  us  pleafures,  and  difplay  us  to 
others  in  the  colours  which  we  ourfelves  take  a  fancy 
to  glory  in.  Indeed  there  is  fomething  fo  amufmg  for 
the  time  in  this  itate  of  vanity  and  ill-grounded  fitis- 
faction,  that  even  the  wifer  world  has  chofen  an  ex 
alted  word  to  describe  its  inchantments,  and  called  it, 
"  The  Paradife  of  Fools. " 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  reflection  may  feem  a 
falfe  thought  to  fome,  and  bear  another  turn  than  what 
J  have  given ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  none  of  my  bufmefs 
to  look  after  it,  who  am  going  to  confefs  that  I  have 
been  lately  amongil  them  in  a  vifion. 

Methoughtlwastranfported  to  a  hill,  green,  flowery, 
and  of  an  eafy  afcent.  Upon  the  broad  top  of  it  re- 
iided  fquint-eyed  Error,  and  popular  Opinion  with  many 
heads ;  two  that  dealt  in  forcery,  and  were  famous  for 
bewitching  people  with  the  love  of  themfelves.  To 
thefe  repaired  a  multitude  from  every  fide,  by  two 
different  paths  which  lead  towards  each  of  them. 
Some  who  had  the  moil  a/Turning  air,  went  directly  of 
themfelves  to  Error,  without  expecting  a  conductor ; 
others  of  a  fofter  nature  went  firft  to  popular  Opinion, 
from  whence  as  fhe  influenced  and  engaged  them  with 

their 
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their  own  praifes,  fhe  delivered  them  over  to  his  go 
vernment. 

When  we  had  afcended  to  an  open  part  of  the  fum- 
mit  where  Opinion  abode,  we  found  her  entertaining 
feveral  who  had  arrived  before  us.  Her  voice  was 
pleafing  ;  fhe  breathed  odours  as  me  fpoke.  She  feem- 
ed  to  have  a  tongue  for  every  one  ;  every  one  thought 
he  heard  of  fomething  that  was  valuable  in  himfelf, 
and  expecled  a  paradiie  which  (he  promifed  as  the  re 
ward  of  his  merit.  Thus  were  we  drawn  to  follow  her, 
till  (h'e  mould  bring  us  where  it  was  to  be  bellowed  : 
and  it  was  obfervable  that  all  the  way  we  went,  the 
company  was  either  praifing  themfelves  in  their  quali 
fication?,  or  one  another  for  thofe  qualifications  which 
they  took  to  be  confpicuous  in  their  own  characters,  or 
difpraifing  others  for  wanting  theirs,  or  vying  in  the 
degrees  or'  them. 

At  lalt  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  Error  was  feated.  The  trees  were  thick  woven, 
and  the  place  where  he  fat  artfully  contrived  to  darken 
him  a  lit;le.  He  was  difguifed  in  a  whitifh  robe, 
which  he  had  put  on,  that  he  might  appear  to  us  with 
a  nearer  refemblance  to  Truth  :  and  as  the  has  a  light 
whereby  Jhe  manifefls  the  beauties  of  nature  to  the 
eyes  of  her  adorers,  fo  he  had  provided  himfelf  with 
a  magical  wand,  that  he  might  do  fomething  in  imi 
tation  of  it,  and  pleafe  with  delufions.  This  he  lifted 
folemnly,  and  muttering  to  himfelf,  bid  the  g'ories 
which  he  kept  under  inchantment  to  appear  before 
us.  Immediately  we  caft  oar  eyes  on  that  part  of  the 
Iky  to  which  he  pointed,  and  obferved  a  thin  blue 
profpecl,  which  cleared  as  mountains  in  a  fummer  morn 
ing  when  the  mills  go  off,  and  the  palace  of  Vanity 
appeared  to  fight. 

The  foundation  hardly  feemed  a  foundation,  but  a 
fet  of  curling  clouds,  which  it  flood  upon  by  magical 
contrivance.  The  way  by  which  we  afcended  was 
painted  like  a  rainbow ;  and  as  we  went,  the  breeze 
that  played  about  us  bewitched  the  fenfes.  The  walls 
were  gilded  all  for  mow  ;  the  loweil  fet  of  pillars  were 
of  the  flight  line  Corinthian  order,  and  the  top  of  the 
N  4.  build* 
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building  being  rounded,  bore  fo  far  the  refemblance  of 
a  bubble. 

At  the  gate  the  travellers  neither  met  with  a  porter, 
nor  waited  till  one  mould  appear;  every  one  thought 
his  merits  a  fufHcient  pafiport,  and  prefied  forward. 
In  the  hall  we  met  with  feveral  phantoms,  that  roved 
amongft  us,  and  ranged  the  company  according  to 
their  fentiments.  There  was  decreafing  Honour,  that 
had  nothing  to  mew  in,  but  an  old  coat  of  his  anceilors 
atchievements.  There  was  Ollentation,  that  made  him- 
felf  his  own  conftant  fubject,  and  Gallantry  ftrutting 
upon  his  tip-toes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  flood 
a  throne,  whofe  canopy  glittered  with  ail  the  riches 
that  gaiety  could  contrive  to  lavifh  on  it ;  and  between 
the  gilded  arms  fat  Vanity,  decked  in  the  peacock's 
feathers,  and  acknowledged  for  another  Venus  by  her 
votaries.  The  boy  who  itood  befide  her  for  a  Cupid, 
and  who  made  the  world  to  bow  before  her,  was  called 
Self-Conceit.  His  eyes  had  every  now  and  then  a  call 
inwards  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  about  him  ;  and 
the  arms  which  he  made  ufe  of  for  conqueft,  were  bor 
rowed  from  thofe  againft  whom  he  had  a  defign.  The 
arrow  which  he  fhot  at  the  foldier,  was  fledged  from 
his  own  plume  of  feathers ;  the  dart  he  directed  againft 
the  man  of  wit,  was  winged  from  the  quills  he  writ 
with  ;  and  that  which  he  fent  againft  thofe  who  pre- 
fumed  upon  their  riches,  was  headed  with  gold  out  of 
their  treafuries.  He  made  nets  for  ftatefmen  from  their 
own  contrivances;  he  took  fire  from  the  eyes  of  la 
dies,  with  which  he  melted  their  hearts ;  and  light 
ning  from  the  tongues  of  the  eloquent,  to  enflame 
them  with  their  own  glories.  At  the  foot  of  the 
throne  fat  three  falfe  Graces ;  Flattery  with  a  fhell  of 
paint,  Affectation  with  a  mirrour  to  practife  at,  and 
Fafhion  ever  changing  the  pofture  of  her  clothes.  Thefe 
applied  themfelves  to  fecure  the  conquefts  which  Self- 
Conceit  had  gotten,  and  had  each  of  them  their  parti 
cular  polities.  Flattery  gave  new  colours  and  com 
plexions  to  all  things,  AfFedlation  new  airs  and  ap 
pearances,  which,  as  me  faid,  were  not  vulgar,  and 
Fafhion  both  concealed  feme  home  defects,  and  added 
fome  foreign  external  beauties. 

As 
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As  I  was  reflecting  upon  what  I  faw,  I  heard  a  voice 
in  the  crowd,  bemoaning  the  condition  of  mankind, 
which  is  thus  managed  by  the  breath  of  Opinion,  de 
luded  by  Error,  fired  by  Self- Conceit,  and  given  up 
to  be  trained  in  all  the  courfes  of  Vanity,  till  Scorn  or 
Poverty  come  upon  us.  Thefe  expreflions  were  no 
fooner  handed  about,  but  I  immediately  faw  a  general 
diforder,  till  at  laft  there  was  a  parting  in  one  place, 
and  a  grave  old  man,  decent  and  refolute,  was  led 
forward  to  be  punimed  for  the  words  he  had  uttered. 
He  appeared  inclined  to  have  fpoken  in  his  own  de 
fence,  but  I  could  not  obferve  that  any  one  was  wil 
ling  to  hear  him.  Vanity  call  a  fcornful  fmile  at  him  ; 
Self-Conceit  was  angry;  Flattery,  who  knew  him  for 
Plain-dealing,  put  on  a  Vizard,  and  turned  away  ; 
Affeclation  tofled  her  fan,  made  mouths,  and  called 
him  Envy  or  Slander  ;  and  Fafhion  would  have  it,  that 
at  leaft  he  muft  be  Ill-Manners.  Thus  flighted  and 
defpifed  by  all,  he  was  driven  out  for  abufing  people 
of  merit  and  figure ;  and  I  heard  it  firmly  refolved, 
that  he  fhould  be  ufed  no  better  wherever  they  met 
with  him  hereafter. 

I  had  already  feen  the  meaning  of  moft  part  of  that 
warning  which  he  had  given,  and  was  confidering  how 
the  latter  words  mould  be  fulfilled,  when  a  mighty 
noife  was  heard  without,  and  the  door  was  blackened 
by  a  numerous  train  of  harpies  crowding  in  upon  us. 
Folly  and  Broken-Credit  were  feen  in  the  houfe  be 
fore  they  entered.  Trouble,  Shame,  Infamy,  Scorn 
and  Poverty  brought  up  the  rear.  Vanity,  with  her 
Cupid  and  Graces,  difappeared  ;  her  fubjedls  ran  into 
holes  and  corners  ;  but  many  of  them  were  found  and 
carried  oft"  (as  1  was  told  by  one  who  Hood  near  me) 
either  to  prifons  or  cellars,  folitude,  or  little  company, 
the  mean  arts  or  the  viler  crafts  of  life.  But  thefe, 
added  he  with  a  difdainful  air,  are  fuch  who  would 
fondly  live  here,  when  their  merits  neither  matched 
the  luilre  of  the  place,  nor  their  riches  its  expences. 
We  have  feen  fuch  fcenes  as  thefe  before  now  ;  the 
glory  you  faw  will  all  return  when  the  hurry  is  over. 
I  thanked  him  for  his  information,  and  believing  him 
fo  incorrigible  as  that  he  would  ftay  till  it  was  his  turn 
N  5  to 
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to  be  taken,  1  made  off  to  the  door,  and  overtook  fome 
few,  who,  though  they  would  not  hearken  to  Plain- 
dealing,  were  now  terrified  to  £ood  purpofe  by  the 
example  of  others.  But  when  they  had  touched  the 
threfhold,  it  was  a  ftrange  fhock  to  them  to  find  that 
the  delufion  of  Error  was  gone, -and  they  plainly  dif- 
cerned  the  building  to  hang  a  little  up  in  the  air  with 
out  any  real  foundation.  At  firft  we  law  nothing,  but 
a  defperate  leap  remained  for  us,  and  I  a  thousand 
times  blamed  my  unmeaning  curiofity  that  had  brought 
me  into  fo  much  danger.  But  as  they  began  to  fink 
lower  in  their  own  minds,  methought  the  palace  funk 
along  with  us,  till  they  were  arrived  at  the  due  point 
of  Eileem  which  they  ought  to  have  for  themfelves ; 
then  the  part  of  the  building  in  which  they  Hood 
touched  the  earth,  and  we  departing  cut,  it  retired 
from  our  eyes.  Now,  whether  they  who  iUyeci  in  the 
palace  were  fenfible  of  this  defcent,  I  cannot  tell  j  it 
vas  then  my  opinion  that  they  were  not.  However  it 
be,  my  dream  broke  up  at  it,  and  has  given  me  occa- 
fion  all  my  life  to  reflect  upon  the  fatal  conferences 
of  following  the  fuggeltions  of  VANITY  *. 

*  By  Dr.  Thomas  PAKNELLX.     See  N°  501. 

*•  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  WRITE  to  you  to.de/irej  that  you  would  again  f- 
touch  upon  a  certain  enormity,  which,  is   chiefly. 
in  ufe  among  the  politer  and  better-bred  part  of  man 
kind;  1  mean  the  ceremonies,  bows,  curtfies,  vvhif- 
perings,  fmiles,  winks,    nods,    with   other  familiar; 
arts  of  falutaiion,  which  take  up  in  our  churches  fo. 
much   time,  that  might  be   better  employed,    and, 
which  feem  fo  utterly  inccnfiltent  with  the  duty  and 
true  intent  of  our   entering  into  thofe  religious  af-. 
femblies.     The  referoblance  which  this  bears  to  our; 
indeed  proper  behaviour  ia  theatres,  muy  be  feme- 
inRance  cf"  its  incongruity   in   the  above-mentioned 
places.     In   Roroan   catholic  churches   and   chapels 
abroad,  I  myfelf  have  obferved,  more   than  once, 

f  See  S?ECT.  Vol.  IV,  N-°  259. 

perfcns 
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*  perfons  of  the  fir  ft  quality,  of  the  neareft  relation, 

*  and  intimateii  acquaintance,  paffing  by  one  another 

*  unknowing  as  it  were,  and   unknown,  and  with  fo 
1  little  notices  of  each  other,  that  it  looked  like  hav- 
'  ing   their  minds  more  fuitably  and  more  folemnly 
'  engaged  ;  at  leaft  it  was   an  acknowledgment  that 
'  they  ought  to  have  been  fo.     I  have  been   told   the 
'  fame  even  of  the  Mahometans,  with  relation  to  the 
'  propriety  of  their  demeanour  in  the  conventions  of 
'  their  erroneous  vvormip  :    and  I  cannot  but  think  ei- 
'  ther  of  them  fufficient  and  laudable  patterns  for  our 
'  imitation  in  this  particular. 

*  I  cannot  help  upon  this  occafion  remarking  on  the 
'  excellent  memories  of  thofe  devotionifts,  who  upon 
'  returning  from  church  mall  give  a  particular  accounc 

*  how  two  or  three  hundred  people  were  drefTed  ;  a 
'  thing,  by  reafon  of  its  variety,  fo  difficult  to  be  di- 
'  gelled  and  fixed  in  the  head,  that  it  is  a  miracle  to> 
'  me  how  two  poor  hours  of  divine  fervice  can  be  time 
'  fufficient  for  fo  elaborate  an  undertaking,  the  duty- 
'  of  the  place  too  being  jointly,  and,  no  doubt,  oft 
'  pathetically  performed  along  with  it.     Where  it  is 

*  iaid  in   Sacred  Writ,  that  "  the  woman  ought  to 
"  have  a  covering  on  her  head  becaufe  of  the  angels," 
'  the  laft  word  is  by  fame  thought  to  be  metaphori- 
'  cally   ufed,  and    to  fignify  young  men.     Allowing 

*  this  interpretation  to  be  right,-  the  text  may  not  ap- 
',  pear  to  be  wholly  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

*  When  you  are  in  a  diipofition  proper  for  .writing* 
'  on  fuch  a  fubjeft,  1  earneftly  recommend,  this  toyo*,- 
'  and  am, 

•SIR, 

T*  *  Your  very  humble  fervant.** 

*  By  STEELE. 

%*    At   Drury-lane   on    Tuefday     Aug.    19,   will    be  prefentv'd1 
<£  The  Libertine  Deftroyed."      Don  John  by  Mr.  Mills;  Don  An 
tonio  by  Mr*  Powell ;  Don  Lopez  by  Mr.  Booth  ;  Jacomo   by   Mr. 
Johnfon  ;  and  Maria  by  Mil's  Rogers.     N.  B.  It  is  the  laft  week  of 
the  Company's  acting  this  feafon.     SPECT.  In  folio*  N°  459. 

N  6  Tuefday, 
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•  Sed  non  ego  credulus  Hits.         Virg.  Eel.  ix.  34. 

But  I  difcern  their  flatt'ry  from  their  praife. 

DRYDEN. 

FO  R  want  of  time  to  fubftitute  fomething  elfe  in 
the  room  of  them,  I  am  at  prefent  obliged  to 
publifh  compliments  above  my  defert  in  the  fol 
lowing  letters.  It  is  no  fmall  fatisfaftion,  to  have 
given  occafion  to  ingenious  men  to  employ  their 
thoughts  upon  facred  fubjecls  from  the  approbation  of 
fuch  pieces  of  poetry  as  they  have  feen  in  my  Satur 
day's  Papers.  I  (hall  never  publifh  verfe  on  that  day 
but  what  is  written  by  the  fame  hand  ;  yet  fliall  I  not 
accompany  thofe  writings  with  Eulogiums,  but  leave 
them  to  fpeak  for  themfelves. 

For  the  SPECTATOR. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  very  much  promote  the  Interefts  of  virtue 
while  you  reform  the  tafte  of  a  profane  age,  and 
perfuade  us  to  be  entertained  with  divine  poems, 
whilft  we  are  ditlinguimed  by  fo  many  thoufand  hu 
mours,  and  fplit  into  fo  many  different  fedls  and  par 
ties ;  yet  perfons  of  every  party,  feft,  and  humour 
are  fond  of  conforming  their  tafte  to  yours.  You 
can  transfufe  your  own  relifh  of  a  poem  into  all  your 
readers,  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive  ;  and 
when  you  recommend  the  pious  paifion  that  reigns  in 
the  verfe,  we  feem  to  feel  the  devotion,  and  grow 
proud  and  pleafed  inwardly,  that  we  have  fouls 
capable  of  rclilhing  what  the  SPECTATOR  ap 
proves. 

<  Upon 
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'  Upon  reading  the  hymns  that  you  have  publifhed 
in  fome  late  Papers,  I  had  a  mind  to  try  yeilerday 
whether  I  could  write  one.    The  cxivth  Ffalm  appears 
to  me  an  admirable  ode,  and  I  began  to  turn  it  into 
our  language.     As  I  was  defcribing  the  journey  of 
Ifrael  from  £gypt,  and  added  the  Divine  Prefence 
amongft  them,  I  perceived  a  beauty  in  this  Pfalm, 
which  was  intirely  new  to  me,  and  which  I  was  go 
ing  to  lofe  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  poet  utterly  con 
ceals  the  prefence  of  God  in  the  beginning  of  it,  and 
rather  lets  a  poiTeflive  pronoun  go  without  a  fubftan- 
tive,  than  he  will  fo  much  as  mention  any  thing  of 
divinity  there.     "  Judah   was   his    fancluary,    and 
{  Ifrael  his  dominion  or  kingdom."     The  reafon  now 
feems  evident,  and  this  conduct  necefTary  :    for  if 
God  had  appeared  before,  there  could  be  no  wonder 
why  the  mountains  mould  leap  and  the  fea  retire ; 
therefore    that   this   convulfion   of   nature   may    be 
brought  in  with  due  furprife,  his  name  is  not  men 
tioned  till  afterward,  and  then  with  a  very  agreeable 
turn  of  thought  God  is  introduced  at  once  in  all  his 
majefty.     This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  imitate 
in  a  tranflation  without  paraphrafe,  and  to  preferve 
what  I  could  of  the  fpirit  of  the  Sacred  Author. 
'  If  the  following  eflay  be  not  too  incorrigible,  be- 
ftow  upon  it  a  few  brightnings  from  your  genius, 
that  I  may  learn  how  to  write  better,  or  to  write 
no  more. 

•  Your  daily  admirer  and  humble  fervant,  &c.' 

PSALM      CXIV. 
I. 

HE  N  Ifrae1'  freed  from  Pharoah's  hand, 
Left  the  proud  tyrant  and  his  land, 
"  The  tribes  with  chearful  homage  own 
<f  Their  king,  and  Judah  was  his  throne* 

II. 

"  Acrofs  the  deep  their  journey  lay, 
'«  The  deep  divides  to  make  them  way ; 

«  The 
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"  The  flreams  of  Jordan  faw,  and  fled 
"  With  backward  current  to  their  head. 

III. 

"  The  mountains  fhook  like  frighted  fheep, 
"  Like  lambs  the  little  hillocks  leap; 
"  Not  Sinai  on  her  bafe  could  Hand, 
"  Confcious  of  fov'reign  pow'r  at  hand. 

IV. 

"  What  pow'r  could  make  the  deep  divide  2 
"  Make  Jordan  backward  roll  his  tide  ? 
"  Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  little  hills? 
"  And  whence  the  fright  that  Sinai  feels  ? 

V. 

"  Let  ev'ry  mountain,  ev'ry  flood 
"  Retire,  and  know  th*  approaching  God, 
"  The  king  of  Ifrael :  See  him  here  ; 
"  Tremble  thou  earth,  adore  and  fear. 

VI. 

"  He  thunders,  and  all  nature  mourns; 
"  The  rock  to  Handing  pools  he  turns  ; 
'*   Flints  fpring  with  fountains  at  his  word, 
"  And  fires  and  feas  confeis  their  Lord  *.3' 

*  By  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THERE  are  thofe  who  take  the  advantage  of 
your  putting  an  half-penny  value  upon  yourfelf 
above  the  reft  of  our  daily  writers,  to  defame  you  in 
public  converfation,  and  drive  to  make  you  unpo 
pular  upon  the  account  of  this  faid  half-peuny.  But 
if  I  were  you,  I  would  infill  upon  that  fmall  ac 
knowledgment  for  the  fuperior  merit  of  yours,  as 
being  a  work  of  invention.  Give  me  leave  therefore 
to  do  you  juiHce,  and  fay  in  your  behalf,  what  you 
cannot  yourfelf,  which  is,  That  your  writings  have 
made  learning  a  more  necefTary  part  of  good  breed 
ing  than  it  was  before  you  appeared  :  That  modefty 

*  is 
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is  become  fafhionable,  and  impudence  Hands  in  need 
of  fome  wit ;  iince  you  have  put  them  both  in  their 
proper  lights.  Profanenefs,  lewdnefs,  and  debauch 
ery  are  not  now  qualifications,  and  a  man  may  be  a 
very  fine  gentleman,  though  he  is  neither  a  keeper 
nor  an  infidel. 

'  I  would  have  you  tell  the  town  the  ftory  of  the 
Sibyls,  if  they  deny  giving  you.  two-pence.  Let 
them  know,  that  thofe  facred  Papers  were  valued  at 
the  fame  rate  after  two  thirds  of  them  were  deftroy- 
ed,  as  when  there  was  the  whole  fet.  There  are  fo 
many  of  us  who  will  give  you  your  own  price,  that 
you  may  acquaint  your  non-conformiit  readers,  That 
they  mall  not  have  it,  except  they  come  in  within 
fuch  a  day,  under  three  pence.  I  do  not  know  but 
you  might  bring  in  the  Date  Obolum  Belli fario  with 
a  good  grace.  The  witlings  come  in  clulters  to  two 
or  three  coffee-houfes  which  have  left  you  off,  and 
I  hope  you  will  make  us,  who  fine  to  your  wit, 
merry  with  their  characters  who  ftand  outagainft  it. 

'  I  am  your  mod  humble  fervant. 

P.  S.  '  I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious  authors  of. 
blacking  far  fhoes,  powder  for  colouring  the  hair, 
pomatum  for  the  hands,  cofmeiic  for  the  face,  to  be 
your  conllant  cuftomers  ;  fo  that  your  advertifementa 
will  as  much  adorn  the  outward  man,   as  your  Paper- 
does  the  inward.'  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 

*#*  The  famous  Bavarian  red  liquor,  which  gives  fuch  a  delight-  • 
ful  blufhing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of  thofe  who  are  white  or  pale,  not 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  natural  fine  completion,  nor  perceived  to 
be  artificial  by  the  neareft  friend  j  is  nothing  of  paint,  nor  in  the 
leaft  hurtful,  but  in  many  cafes  good  to  be  taken  inwardly.  It 
renders  the  face  delightfully  handfome  and  beautiful ;  is  not  fubje<5fc 
to  be  rubbed  oft"  like  paint,  and  cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  neareft 
friend.  It  is  certainly  the  beft  beautifier  in  the  world.  Sold  only 
at  Mr.  Payne' &  toyfhop,  .at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  at  33.  and  6d.  a  bottle,  with  directions.  SPECT.  in 


Wednefday, 
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Wednefday,  Auguft  20,  1712. 


Nel  ego  prtetulerim  jucundo  fanus  amico. 

Hor.  i  Sat.  v.  44, 

Nothing  fo  grateful  as  a  pleafant  friend. 

PEOPLE  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  force 
which  pleafantry  in  company  has  upon  all  thofe 
with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent  converfes.  His 
faults  are  generally  overlooked  by  all  his  acquaintance, 
and  a  certain  carelefnefs  that  conftantly  attends  all  his 
actions,  carries  him  on  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  dili 
gence  and  afliduity  does  others  who  have  no  mare  of 
this  endowment.  Dacinthus  breaks  his  word  upon  all 
occafions  both  trivial  and  important ;  and  when  he  is 
Jfufficiently  railed  at  for  that  abominable  quality,  they 
who  talk  of  him  end  with,  "  After  all  he  is  a  very 
"  pleafant  fellow."  Dacinthus  is  an  ill-natured  huf- 
band,  and  yet  the  very  women  end  their  freedom  of 
difcourfe  upon  this  fubjeft,  "  But  after  all  he  is  very 
<f  pleafant  company.'*  Dacinthus  is  neither  in  point 
of  honour,  civility,  good- breeding,  or  good-nature 
unexceptionable,  and  yet  all  is  aniwered,  "  For  he  is 
*f  a  very  pleafant  fellow."  When  this  quality  is  con- 
fpicuous  in  a  man  who  has,  to  accompany  it,  manly 
and  virtuous  fentiments,  there  cannot  certainly  be  any 
thing  which  can  give  fo  pleafing  gratification  as  the 
gaiety  of  fuch  a  perfon  ;  but  when  it  is  alone,  and 
ferves  only  to  gild  a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no 
man  fo  much  to  be  avoided  as  your  pleafant  fellow.  A 
very  pleafant  fellow  mail  turn  your  good  name  to  a  jell, 
make  your  character  contemptible,  debauch  your  wife 
or  daughter,  and  yet  be  received  by  the  reft  of  the 
world  with  welcome  where-ever  he  appears.  Jt  is  very 
ordinary  with  thofe  of  this  character  to  be  attentive 

8  only 
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only  to  their  own  fatisfaclions,  and  have  very  little 
bowels  for  the  concerns  or  forrows  of  other  men  ;  nay, 
they  are  capable  of  purchafing  their  own  pieafures  at 
the  expence  of  giving  pain  to  others.  But  they  who 
do  not  confider  this  fort  of  men  thus  carefully,  are 
irrefiftibly  expofed  to  their  infmuations.  The  author 
of  the  following  letter  carries  the  matter  ib  high,  as  to 
intimate  that  the  liberties  of  England  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  a  prince  merely  as  he  was  of  this  pleafant 
character, 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

rT^HERE  is  no  one  paflion  which  all  mankind  fo 
JL  naturally  give  into  as  pride,  nor  any  other  paf- 
fion  which  appears  in  fuch  different  difguifes.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  all  habits  and  complexions.  Is  it  not 
a  queftion,  whether  it  does  more  harm  or  good  in  the 
world  ?  And  if  there  be  not  fuch  a  thing  as  what  we 
may  call  a  virtuous  and  laudable  pride  ? 
•  It  is  this  paflion  alone,  when  mifapplied,  that  lays 
us  fo  open  to  flatterers ;  and  he  who  can  agreeably 
condefcend  to  footh  our  humour  or  temper,  finds  al 
ways  an  open  avenue  to  our  foul ;  efpecially  if  the 
flatterer  happen  to  be  our  fuperior. 
'  One  might  give  many  inltances  of  this  in  a  late 
Englifh  monarch,  under  the  title  of,  "  The  gaieties 
of  King  Charles  II."  This  prince  was  by  nature 
extremely  familiar,  of  very  eafy  accefs,  and  much 
delighted  to  fee  and  be  feen  ;  and  this  happy  tern* 
per,  which  in  the  higheft  degree  gratified  his  peo 
ple's  vanity,  did  him  more  fervice  with  his  loving 
fubjefts  than  all  his  other  virtues,  though  it  mull  be 
confefled  he  had  many.  He  delighted,  though  a 
mighty  king,  to  give  and  take  a  jeft,  as  they  fay  ; 
and  a  prince  of  this  fortunate  difpofition,  who  were 
inclined  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  his  power,  m .iy  have 
any  thing  of  his  people,  be  it  never  fo  much  to  their 
prejudice.  But  this  good  king  made  generally  a 
'  very  innocent  ufe,  as  to  the  public,  of  this  infnaring 
«  temper  ;  for,  it  is  well  known,  he  purfued  pieafure 
f  more  than  ambition.  He  feemed  to  glory  in  being 

«  the 
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the  firft  man  at  cock-matches,  horfe-races,  balls,  and 
plays;  he  appeared  highly  delighted  on  thofe  occa- 
fions,  and  never  failed  to  warm  and  gladden  the 
heart  of  every  fpeftator.  He  more  than  once  dined 
with  his  good  citizens  of  London  on  their  Lord- 
Mayor's  Day,  and  did  fo  the  year  that  Sir  Robert 
Viner  was  mayor.  Sir  Robert  was  a  very  loyal  man, 
and,  if  you  will  allow  the  expreflion,  very  fond  of 
his  fovereign  ;  but  what  with  the  joy  he  felt  at  heart 
for  the  honour  done  him  by  his  prince,  and  througli 
the  warmth  he  was  in  with  continual  toafting  health* 
to  the  royal  family,  his  lordfhip  grew  a  little  fond 
of  his  majefly,  and  entered  into  a  familiarity  not  al 
together  fo  graceful  in  fo  public  a  place.  The  king 
underllood  very  well  how  to  extricate  himfelf  in  all 
kinds  of  difficulties,  and  with  an  hint  to  the  com 
pany  to  avoid  ceremony,  flole  off  and  made  towards 
his  coach,  which  flood  ready  for  him  in  Guild-Hall 
yard.  But  the  mayor  liked  his  company  fo  well, 
and  was  grown  fo  intimate,  that  he  purfued  him 
haftily,  and  catching  him  fad  by  the  hand,  cried  out 
with  a  vehement  oath  and  accent,  S(  Sir,  you  (hall 
Hay  and  take  t'other  bottle. "  The  airy  monarch 
looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  fhoulder,  and  with  a 
firiie  and  graceful  air,  -(for  I  faw  him  at  the  time 
and  do  now)  repeated  this  line  of  the  old  fong  ; 

"  He  that's  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  king." 

and  immediately  returned  back  and  complied  with 
his  landlord. 

'  I  give  you  this  ftory,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  becaufe, 
as  I  faid,  I  faw  the  pafTage  ;  and  I  afTure  you  it  is 
very  true,  and  yet  no  common  one  ;  and  when  I  tell 
you  the  fequel,  you  will  fay  I  have  yet  a  better 
reafon  for  it.  This  very  mayor  afterwards  ere&ed  a 
flatue  of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks-Market  *,  and 
did  the  crown  many  and  great  fervices  ;  and  it  was 

*  owing 

*  The  equeftrlan  ftatue  of  Charles  II.  in  Stocks-Market,  creeled 
at  the  fole  charge  of  Sir  Robert  Viner,  was  originally  made  for  John 
Sobiefki,  king  of  Poland,  but  by  fome  accident  it  had  been  left  on 
the  workman's  hands,  To  fave  time  and  expence,  the  Polander 

was 
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*  owing  to  this  humour  of  the  king,  that  his  family 

*  had  fo  gnat  a  fortune  mut   up  in    the  exchequer  of 
'   their  pleafant  ibvereign.     The  many   good-natured 

*  conciefceniions  of  this  prince  are  vulgarly  known  ; 

*  and   it  is  excellently  faid  of  him  by  a  great  hand  f 
'  which  writ  his  character,  "  That  he  was  not  a  king 

*  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir  together  in   his  whole   reign." 
'  He  wouid  receive  viiits  even  from  fools  and  half  mad- 
€  men,   and  at  times  I  have  met  with  people  who  have 
'  boxed,  fought  at  back-fword,  and  taken  poifon  be- 
'  fore  king  Charles  If.     In  a  word,  he  was  fo  pleafant 
'  a  man,   that  no  one  could  be  forrowful  under  his 
'  government.     This  made  him  capable  of  baffling, 
'  with  the  greateft  eafe  imaginable,  all  fuggeftions  of 
'  jealoufy,  and  the  people  could  not  entertain  notions 

*  of  any  thing  terrible  in  him,  whom  they  faw  every 
'  way  agreeable.     This  fcrap  of  the  familiar  part  of 

*  that  prince's   hiitory  I  thought  fit  to  fend  you,  in 
'  compliance  to  the  requeft  you  lately  made  to  your 
'  correfpondents. 

*  I  am,  S  I  R, 
TJ  *  Your  mofl  humble  fervant.' 

was  converted  into  a  Briton,  and  the  Turk  underneath  his  horfe  into 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  complete  the  compliment.  Unfortunately  the 
turbant  on  the  Turk's  head  was  overlooked,  and  left  an  undeniable 
proof  of  this  ftory.  See  STOW'S  Survey,  &c.  Edit.  1755,  p-  517, 
Vol.1. — and  RALPH'S  Review,  &c.  Edit.  1736,  p.  9.  See  alfo 
TAT.  \\ith  Notes,  N';  18,  and  Note. 

This  equeftrian  ftatue  of  white  marble  was  erected  on  a  neat  con 
duit  in  1675,  but  when  in  17355  the  city-council  fixed  on  Stocks- 
Market  for  the  fcite  of  a  houfe  of  refidence  for  the  Lord  Mayors  of 
London,  the  ftatue  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  Manfion- 
Houfe,  the  firft  ftone  of  which  was-  laid  Oct.  25,  1739,  by  Micajah 
Perry,  Efq.  then  Lord  Mayor. 

•f-  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  faid,  that  "  on  premedi- 
"  tation  Charles  II.  could  not  acl  the  part  of  a  king  for  a  mo- 
4S  ment." 

t  BySxEEtE,  from  the  letter-box.     See  N*  418,  andN°44«« 


Thurfday, 
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N°  463      Thurfday,  Auguft  21,  1712. 


Omnia  qua  fenfu  voliwntur  <vota  diurno, 

Pcttore  Jopito  reddit  arnica  quies. 
Senator  defeffa  toro  cum  membra  reponit, 

Mens  tatnen  ad  fylvas  &  fua  lujlra  redlt ; 
Jitdicibus  liteSy  aurigis  fomnia  currusy 

Vanaque  tiofturnis  meta  ca<vetur  equis. 
Me  quoque  mufarum  fludium  fub  no£te  filentt 

Artibus  afiuetis  follicitarejolet.  Claud. 

In  fleep,  when  fancy  is  let  loofe  to  play, 

Our  dreams  repeat  the  vviihes  of  the  day. 

Tho'  farther  toil  his  tired  limbs  refufe, 

The  dreaming  hunter  ftill  the  chace  purfues. 

The  judge  a-bed  difpenfes  ftill  the  laws, 

And  fleeps  again  o'er  the  unfinifh'd  caufe. 

The  dozing  racer  hears  his  chariot  roll, 

Smackb  the  vain  whip,  and  (huns  the  fancy'd  goal. 

Me  too  the  mufes,  in  the  iilent  night, 

With  wonted  chimes  of  gingling  verie  delight. 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myfelf  with  comparing 
Homer's  balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  repreientet 
as  weighing  the  fates  of  Heclor  and  Achilles  with  a 
paiTage  of   Virgil,  wherein  that  deity  is  introduced  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  Turn  us  and  /Eneas.     I  then  con- 
fidered  how  the  fame  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the 
eailern  parts  of  the  woriu,  as  in  thoie  noble  paflages 
Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told,  that  the  great  King 
Babylon,  the  day  before  his  death,  had  been  weighec 
in  the  balance,  and  been  found   wanting,     in  other 
places  of  the  Holy  Writings,  the  Almighty  is  deicribe( 
as  weighing  the  mountains  in  fcales,  making  the  weight 
for  the  winds,  knowing  the  balancings  of  the  clouds, 
and  in  others,  as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  aad 

laying 
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laying  their  calamities  together  in  a  balance.  Milton, 
as  1  have  obferved  in  a  forme  Paper  *,  had  an  eye  to 
feveral  of  thefe  foregoing  initances  in  that  beautiful 
defcription  wherein  he  reprefents  the  arch-angel  and 
the  evil  fpirit  as  addreiTmg  themfelves  for  the  combat, 
but  parted  by  the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  hea 
vens  and  weighed  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  battle. 

<f  The  Eternal  to  prevent  fuch  horrid  fray, 
"  Hung  forth  in  heav'n  his  golden  fcales,  yet  feen 
"  Betwixt  Aftrea  and  the  Scorpion  fign, 
"  Wherein  all  things  created  firft  he  weighed, 
"  The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanced  air, 
se  In  counterpoife,  now  ponders  all  events, 
"  Battles  and  realms ;  in  thefe  he  puts  two  weights., 
"  The  fequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight, 
<J  The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kickt  the  beam  : 
"  Which  Gabriel  fpying,  thus  befpake  the  fiend. 

"  Satan,  I  know  thy  ilrength,  and  thou  know'ft  mine* 
"  Neither  our  own,  but  giv'n  ;  what  folly  then 
"  To  boaft  what  arms  can  do,  fmce  thine  no  more 
tf  Than  heav'n  permits;  nor  mine,  though  doubl'd  now 
"  To  trample  thee  as  mire  :  For  proof  look  up, 
f(  And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celeftial  fign, 
ft  Where  thou  art  weigh'd,  and  (hewn  how  light,  how 

"  weak, 

<f  If  thou  refift.     The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 
"  His  mounted  fcale  aloft  j  nor  more  ;  but  fled 
«'  Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  lhades  of  night.'* 

Thefe  feveral  amuling  thoughts  having  taken  pofTef- 
fion  of  my  mind  fome  time  before  I  went  to  fleep,  and 
mingling  themfelves  with  my  ordinary  ideas,  raifed  in 
my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind  of  vifion.  I  was,  me- 
thought,  replaced  in  my  ftudy,  and  feated  in  my  elbow- 
chair,  where  I  had  indulged  the  foregoing  Speculations, 
with  my  lamp  burning  by  me  as  ufual.  Whilft  I  was 
here  meditating  on  feveral  fubjefts  of  morality,  and 
confidering  the  nature  of  many  virtues  and  vices,  as 

*  SrECT.Vol,  IV.  N°3ii. 
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materials  for  thofe  difcourfes  with  which  I  daily  en 
tertain  the  public  ;  J  {aw,  methought,  a  pair  of 
golden  fcales  hanging  by  a  chain  of  the  fame  metal 
over  the  table  that  flood  before  me  ;  when  on  a  fudden, 
there  were  great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on 
each  fide  of  them.  1  found  upon  examining  thefe 
weights,  they  mewed  the  value  of  every  thing  that  is 
in  eileern  among  men.  J  made  an  efi'ay  of  them,  by 
putting  the  weight  of  wifdom  in  one  fcale,  and  that 
of  riches  in  another,  upon  which  the  latter,  to  mew 
its  comparative  lightnefs,  immediately  "  flew  up  and 
"  kick'd  the  beam." 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  muft  inform  my  reader, 
that  thefe  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity, 
'till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  inibmuch 
that  I  could  not  guefs  which  was  light  or  heavy,  whilft 
I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by  feveral  in- 
ftances ;  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the 
fcales,  which  was  infcribed  by  the  word  f<  Eternity  ;" 
though  I  threw  in  that  of  time,  profperity,  affliction, 
wealth,  poverty,  intereil,  fucc«is,  with  many  ether 
weights,  which  in  my  hand  feemed  very  ponderous, 
they  were  not  able  to  iiir  the  oppofite  balance,  nor 
could  they  have  prevailed,  though  affifled  with  the 
weight  of  the  fun,  the  liars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  fcales,  I  laid  feveral  titles  and 
honours,  with  pomps,  triumphs,  and  many  weights  of 
the  like  nature,  in  one  of  them,  and  feeing  a  little 
glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  it  accidentally 
into  the  other  fcale,  when  to  my  great  furprife  it 
proved  fo  exacl  a  counterpoife,  that  it  kept  the  balance 
in  an  equilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight  was 
infcribed  upon  the  edges  of  it  with  the  word  <f  Vanity." 
J  found  there  were  feveral  other  weights  which  were 
equally  heavy,  and  exact  counterpoifes  to  one  another  ; 
a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  avarice  and  poverty,  riches 
and  content,  with  fome  others. 

There  were  likewife  feveral  weights  that  were  of  the 
fame  figure,  and  feemed  to  correspond  with  each  other, 
but  were  intirely  different  when  thrown  into  the  fcales ; 
as  religion  and  hypociify,  pedantry  and  learning,  wit 

and 
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and  vivacity,  fuperftition  and  devotion,  gravity  and 
wifdom,  with  many  others. 

I  obferved  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both 
fides,  and  upon  applying  myfclf  to  the  reading  of  it  I 
found  on  one  fide  written,  *'  In  the  dialed  of  men," 
and  underneath  it,  "  C  A-L  AMITIES  :"  on  the 
other  fide  was  written,  <{  In  the  language  of  the  gods," 
and  underneath  "BLESSING  S."  I  found  the  in- 
^rinfic  value  of  this  weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I 
imagined,  for  it  over-powered  health,  wealth,  good- 
fortune,  and  many  other  weights,  which  were  much 
more  ponderous  in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  faying  among  the  Scotch,  that  an  ounce  of 
mother- wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy  *  ;  I  was  fen/i- 
fcle  of  the  truth  of  this  faying,  when  I  faw  the  diffe 
rence  between  the  weight  of  natural  parts,  and  that 
oflearning..  The  obfervadon  which  I  made  upon  thefe 
two  weights  opened  to  me  a  new  field  of  difcoveries ; 
for  notvvithllanding  the  weight  of  the  natural  parts  was 
much  heavier  than  that  of  learning,  1  obferved  that  it 
weighed  an  hundred  times  heavier  than  it  did  before, 
when  I  put  learning  into  the  fame  fcale  with  it.  I 
made  the  fame  obfervation  upon  faith  and  morality  f  ; 
for  notwithtlanding  the  latter  out-weighed  the  former 
Separately,  it  received  a  thoufand  times  more  addi 
tional  weight  from  its  conjundlion  with  the  former, 
than  what  it  had  by  itfelf.  This  odd  phenomenon 
mewed  itfelf  in  other  particulars,  as  in  wit  and  judg 
ment,  philofophy  and  religion,  juitice  and  humanity, 
zeal  and  charity,  depth  of  fenfe  and  perfpicuity  of  ftile, 
with  innumerable  other  particulars  too  long  to  be  men 
tioned  in  this  Paper. 

Asa  dream  feldom  fails  of  darning  frrioufnefs  with 
impertinence,  mirth  with  gravity,  methought  J  made 
feveral  other  experiments  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature, 
by  one  of  which  1  found  that  an  Englifli  oftavo  was 
very  often  heavier  than  a  French  folio ;  and  by  ano 
ther,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author  weighed 

*  See  Dr.  BEAT-TIE'S  "  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
"  of  Truth,"  chap.  1.  p.  45,  zd.  Edit.   1771. 
f  Sec  SPECT.  N°  459. 
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down  a  whole  library  of  moderns.  Seeing  one  of  my 
SPECTATORS  lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the 
fcales,  and  flung  a  two-penny  piece  into  the  other. 
The  reader  will  not  enquire  into  the  event,  if  he  re 
members  the  firft  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in  this. 
Paper.  I  afterwards  threw  both  the  fexes  into  the  ba 
lance,  but  as  it  is  not  for  my  intereft  to  difoblige  ei 
ther  of  them,  I  (hall  defire  to  be  excufed  from  telling 
the  refult  of  this  experiment.  Having  an  opportunity 
of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not  forbear  throw 
ing  into  one  fcale  the  principles  of  a  Tory,  and  into 
the  other  thofe  of  a  Whig  ;  but  as  I  have  all  along  de 
clared  this  to  be  a  neutral  Paper,  I  mall  likewife,  de- 
fire  to  be  filent  under  this  head  alfo,  though  upon  exa 
mining  one  of  the  weights,  Ifavvtheword  "  TEKEL" 
engraven  on  it  in  capital  letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments,  and  though  I  have 
not  room  for  them  all  in  this  day's  Speculation,  I  may 
perhaps  referve  them  for  another.  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  upon  my  awaking  I  was  forry  to  find  my  golden 
fcales  vanimed,  but  refolved  for  the  future  to  learn 
this  le/Ton  from  them,  not  to  defpife  or  value  any 
things  for  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my  efteem 
and  pafiions  towards  them  according  to  their  real  and 
intriniic  value.  C* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated,  it  feems,  from  Cbelfea, 

N.  B.  The  Tale  of  BASILIUS,  VALENTINUS,  and  ALEXAN 
DRIA  us,  in  N°4a6  of  this  volume,  is  taken  from  the  Ambafiador's 
Travels  of  Olearius,  theEnglifnTranflation,  BookV.  p.  189.  J.  B.B. 
'•f-4-t  This  day  is  publifhed  "  The  Shining  Sifters,"  a  poem, 
written  at  Tunbridgej  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  with  a  preface, 
life,  and  notes,  by  Madam  Dacier ;  fome  notes  by  Mr.  Jehnfon, 
&c.  Printed  curioufly,  with  an  Elzever  letter,  for  B.  Lintot. 
SFECT.  in  folio. 
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Auream  quifquis  mediocritatem 
Diliglty  tutus  caret  ohfoleti 
Sordibus  tefti,  caret  invidenda 

Sobrius  aula.  HOR.  2  Od.  x.  5. 

The  golden  mean,  as  (he's  too  nice  to  dwell 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  filthy  ceil, 

&o  is  her  modefty  withal  as  great, 

To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princely  feat.  NORRIS. 

I  AM  wonderfully  pleafed  when  I  meet  with  any  paf- 
fage  in  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author,  that  is  not 
blown  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met  with  in 
a  quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  faying  in 
Theognis;  <(  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue 
'•'  by  poverty,"  or  to  give  it  in  the  verbal  tranflation, 
'*  Among  men  there  are  fome  who  have  their  vices 
"  concealed  by  wealth,  and  others  who  have  their  vir-. 
"  tues  concealed  by  poverty."  Every  man's  obferva- 
tion  will  fupply  him  with  inftjances  of  rich  men,  who 
have  feveral  faults  and  defeds  that  are  overlooked,  if 
not  entirely  hidden,  by  means  of  their  riches ;  and,  I 
think,  we  cannot  find  a  more  natural  defcription  of  a 
poor  man,  whofe  merits  are  loft  in  his  poverty,  than 
that  in  the  words  of  the  wife  man.  *«  There  was  a 
tf  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there  came 
"  a  great  king  againft  it,  and  beficged  it,  and  built 
"  great  bulwarks  againit  it :  Now  there  was  found  in 
"  it  a  poor  wife  man,  and  he,  by  his  wifdom,  deli- 
•"  vered  the  city  ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  fame 
"  poor  man.  Then  faid  J,  Wifdom  is  better  than 
'*  Strength  ;  neverthdefs,  the  poor  man's  wifdom  is 
"  defpiled,  and  his  words  are  not  heard.'* 

The  middle  condition  feems  to,  be  the  moil  ad  van- 
ta^eoufly  fituated  for  the  gaining  of  wifdom.     Poverty 

VOL.' VI.  O 
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turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the  fupplying  of  our 
wants,  and  riches  upon  our  enjoying  fuperfluitieb;  and 
as  Cowley  has  faid  in  another  cafe,  "  It  is  hard  for  a 
"  man  to  keep  a  fteady  eye  upon  truth,  who  is  always 
*f  in  a  battle,  or  a  triumph." 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt  to 
produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  one  may 
obferve  that  there  is  a  fet  of  each  of  thefe  growing  out 
of  poverty,  quite  different  from  that  which  rites  put 
of  wealth.  Humility  and  patience,  induftry  and  tern- 
perance,  are  very  often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor 
man.  Humanity  and  good- nature,  magnanimity  and 
a  fenfe  of  honour,  are  as  often  the  qualifications  of  the 
rich.  On  the  contrary,  poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man 
Into  envy,  riches  into  arrogance  ;  poverty  is  too  often 
attended  with  fraud,  vicious  compliance,  repining, 
murmur  and  difcontent.  Riches  expole  a  man  to  pride 
and  luxury,  a  foolifh  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  a 
fondnefs  for  the  prefent  world.  In  ihort,  the  middle 
condition  is  moil  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  im 
prove  himfelf  in  virtue  ;  as  I  have  before  mewn,  it  is 
the  moft  advantageous  for  the  gaining  of  knowledge. 
It  was  upon  this  confideration  that  Agur  founded  his 
prayer,  which  for  the  wifdom  of  it  is  recorded  in  Hoiy 
Writ.  "  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee,  deny  me 
"  them  not  before  i  die.  Remove  far  from  me  vanity 
"  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;  feed 
"  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  :  Left  1  be  full  and 
*'  deny  thee,  and  fay,  who  is  the  Lo;d?  or  left  I 
"  be  poor  and  Heal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in 
«•  vain." 

I  mall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  Paper  with  a  very- 
pretty  allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play  by  Arif- 
tophanes  the  Greek  comedian.  Jt  feems  originally  de- 
Jigned  as  a  fatire  upon  the  rich,  though  in  fome  parts 
of  it,  it  is  like  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  a  kind  of  com - 
parifon  between  wealth  and' poverty, 

Chremylus,  who  was  an  ojd  and  a  good  man,  and 
withal  exceeding  poor,  being  defirous  to  leave  forae 
riches  to  his  fon,  con  iu  Its  the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon 
the  fubjedt.  The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the  firft  man 
he  /hould  fee  upon  his  going  out  of  the  temple.  The 

perfon 
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perfon  he  chanced  to  fee  was  to  appearance  an  old  for- 
did  blind  man  ;  but  upon  his  following  him  from  place 
to  place,  he  at  laft  found  by  his  own  confeffion,  that  he 
was  Plutus  the  god  of  riches,  and  that  he  was  juft  come 
out  of  the  houfe  of  a  mifer.  Flatus  further  told  him, 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  ufed  to  declare,  that  as  foon 
As  he  came  to  age  he  would  diitribute  wealth  to  nons 
but  virtuous  and  juft  men  ;  upon  which  Jupiter  confi- 
dering  the  pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  a  refolution, 
took  his  fight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  ftroll 
about  the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Chreiny- 
]us  beheld  him.  With  much  ado  Chremylus  prevailed 
upon  him  to  go  to  his  houfe,  where  he  met  an  old  wo 
man  in  a  tatter'd  raiment,  who  had  been  his  gueft  fof 
many  years,  and  whofe  name  was  Poverty.  The  old 
woman  refufing  to  turn  out  fo  eafily  as  he  would  have 
her,  he  threatened  to  banifh  her  not  only  from  his  own 
houfe,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  me  made  any  more 
words  upon  the  matter.  Poverty  on  this  occafion  pleads 
her  caufe  very  notably,  and  reprefents  to  her  old  land 
lord,  that  mould  (he  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  r.ll 
their  trades,  arts  and  fciences  would  be  driven  out  with 
.her  ;  and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  they  would  never 
be  fupplied  with  thofe  pomps,  ornaments  and  conveni- 
encies  of  life  which  made  riches  defirable.  She  like- 
wife  reprefented  to  him  the  feveral  advantages  which 
flie  beflowed  upon  her  votaries  in  regard  to  their  fhape, 
their  health,  and  their  activity,  by  preferving  them 
from  gouts,  dropfies,  unweildinefs,  and  intemperance. 
But  whatever  (he  had  to  fay  for  herfelf,  (he  was  at  laft 
forced  to  troop  off.  Chremylus  immediately  confidered 
how  he  might  reftore  Plutus  to  his  fight ;  and  in  order 
to  it,  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of  ^Efculapius,  who 
was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles  of  this  nature.  By 
this  means  the  deity  recovered  his  eyes  and  began  to 
make  a  right  ufe  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one  that 
iwas  diftinguilhed  by  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  juftice 
(towards  men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  by  taking  away  his 
jgifts  from  the  impious  and  undeferving.  This  pro 
duces  feveral  merry  incidents,  till  in  the  laft  ac~l  Mer 
cury  defcends  with  great  complaints  from  the^ods, 
that  fmce  the  good  men  were  grown  rich  they  had  re- 
O  2  ceived 
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ceived  no  facrifices,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  priefl  of 
Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a  remonitrance,  that  lince  the 
late  innovation  he  was  reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition, 
and  could  not  live  upon  his  office.  Chremylus,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  play  was  religious  in  his  po 
verty,  concludes  it  with  a  propofal  which  was  relifhed 
by  all  the  good  men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well 
as  himfelf,  that  they  mould  carry  Plutus  in  a  folemn 
procerlion  to  the  Temple,  and  inftall  him  in  the  place 
of  Jupiter.  This  allegory  inftrufted  the  Athenians 
in  two  points,  firft,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
Providence  in  its  ordinary  diftributions  of  wealth  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  as  it  fhewed  the  great  tendency 
of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  thofe  who  poflefTed 
them.  C* 

*  By  ADDISON.     Cbe!fea» 
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Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  ee<vum  : 
Ne  te  jemper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido  ; 
Ne  pa<vor  &  rerum  mediocriter  utiliumfpes. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xviii.  97 

How  you  may  glide  with  gentle  eafe, 
Adown  the  current  of  your  days  ; 
Nor  vex'd  by  mean  and  low  defires, 
Nor  warm'd  by  wild  ambitious  fires ; 
By  hope  alarm'd,  deprefs'd  by  fear 
For  things  but  little  worth  your  care. 

FRANCIJ 


HAVING  endeavoured  in  my  laft  Saturday's  Pa 
per  f  to  fhew  the  great  excellency  of  FAITH, 
(hail  here  confider  what  are  the  proper  means  c 
jftre^gthening  and  confirming  it  in  the  mind  of  mar 


See  N^  459. 
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Thofe  who  delight  in  reading  books  of  controversy, 
which  are  written  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion  in  points 
of  Faith,  do  very  feldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  fettled 
habit  of  it.  They  are  one  day  entirely  convinced  of 
its  important  truths,  and  the  next  meet  with  fome- 
thing  that  ihakes  and  difturbs  them.  The  doubt  which 
was  laid  revives  again,  and  (hews  itfelf  in  new  difficul 
ties,  and  that  generally  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  the 
mind  which  is  perpetually  toft  in  controverfies  and  dif- 
putes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reafons  which  had  once  fet 
it  at  reft,  and  to  be  difquieted  with  any  former  per 
plexities,  when  it  appears  in  a  new  Ihape,  or  is  ftarted 
by  a  different  hand.  As  nothing  is  more  laudable 
than  an  enquiry  after  truth,  fo  nothing  is  more  irra 
tional  than  to  pafs  away  our  whole  lives,  without  de 
termining  ourfelves  one  way  or  other  in  thofe  points 
which  are  of  the  laft  importance  to  us.  There  are  in 
deed  many  things  from  which  we  may  withhold  our 
-affent ;  but  in  cafes  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our 
lives,  it  is  the  greateft  abfurdity  to  be  wavering  and 
unfettled,  without  cloiing  with  that  fide  which  appears 
the  moft  fafe  and  the  moil  probable.  The  firfl  rule 
therefore  which  1  mall  lay  down  is  this,  that  when  by 
reading  or  difcourfe  we  find  ourfelves  thoroughly  con 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  our  belief  in  it,  we  mould  never  after  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  call  it  into  queftion.  We  may  perhaps 
forget  the  arguments  which  occafioned  our  conviction, 
but  we  ought  to  remember  the  ftrength  they  had  with 
us,  and  therefore  ilill  to  retain  the  conviction  which 
they  once  produced.  This  is  no  more  than  what  we 
do  in  every  common  art  and  fcience,  nor  is  it  poffible 
to  act  otherwife,  confidering  the  weaknefs  and  limita 
tion  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  It  was  thus,  that 
Latimer,  one  of  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  in 
troduced  the  reformation  in  England,  behaved  himfelf 
in  that  great  conference  which  was  managed  between 
the  moft  learned  among  the  proteftants  and  papifts  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  This  venerable  old  man 
knowing  how  his  abilities  were  impaired  by  age,  and 
that  it  was  impofiible  for  him  to  recollect  all  thofe 
reafons  which  had  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
O  3  religion, 
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religion,  left  his  companions,  who  were  in  the  full 
poffeflion  of  their  parts  and  learning,  to  baffle  and  con 
found  their  antagonifts  by  the  force  of  reafon.  As  for 
himfelf  he  only  repeated  to  his  adverfaries  the  articles 
in  which  he  firmly  believed;  and  in  the  profeifion  of 
which  he  was  determined  to  die.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  mathematician  proceeds  upon  propofitions 
which  he  has  once  demonilrated  ;  and  though  the  de- 
moniiration  may  have  flipt  out  of  his  memory,  he 
builds  upon  the  truth,  becapfe  he  knows  it  was  demon- 
itrated.  This  rule  is  absolutely  necefTary  for  weaker' 
minds,  and  in  fome  meafure  for  men  of  the  greateft 
abilities ;  but  to  thefe  laft  I  would  propofe  in  the  fecond 
place,  that  they  mould  lay  up  in  their  memories,  and 
always  keep  by  them  in  readinefs  thofe  arguments  which 
appear  to  them  of  the  greateft  ilrength,  and  which 
cannot  be  got  over  by  all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  in 
fidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which 
ftrengihens  faith  more  than  morality.  Faith  and  mo 
rality  naturally  produce  each  other.  A  man  is  quickly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  who  finds  it  is  not  a- 
gaittft  his  intereit  that  it  mould  be  true.  The  pleafure  lit 
receives  at  preient,  and  the  happinels  which  he  promifes 
himfelf  from  it  hereafter,  will  both  difpofe  him  very 
powerfully  to  give  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary 
observation,  that  we  are  eafy  to  believe  what  we  wifh. 
It  is  very  certain,  that  a  man  of  found  reafon  cannot 
forbear  clofmg  with  religion  upon  an  impartial  exami 
nation  of  it !  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that 
faith  is  kept  alive  in  us,  and  gathers  Ilrength  from 
practice  more  than  from  fpeculation. 

There  is  ftill  another  method  which  is  more  perfuafive 
than  any  of  the  former,  and  that  is  an  habitual  adora 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  in  conftant  afts  of 
mental  worfhip,  as  in  outward  forms.  The  devout  man 
does  not  only  believe  but  feels  there  is  a  deity.  He 
has  actual  fenfations  of  him  ;  his  experience  concurs 
with  his  reafon  ;  he  fees  him  more  and  more  in  all  his 
intercourfes  with  him,  and  even  in  this  life  almoft  lofes 
his  faith  in  conviction. 

The 
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The  lalt  method  which  I  fnall  mention  for  the  giving 
life  to  a  man's  faith,  is  frequent  retirement  from  the 
world,  accompanied  with  religious  meditation.  When. 
a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
whatever  deep  impreffions  it  may  make  in  his  mind, 
they  are  apt  to  vaniih  as  foon  as  the  day  breaks  about 
him.  The  light  and  noife  of  the  day,  which  are  perpe 
tually  foliciting  his  fenfes,  and  calling  off  his  attention, 
wear  out  of  his  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  them- 
felves  in  it,  with  fo  much  ftrength,  during  the  filence 
and  darknefs  of  the  night.  A  man  finds  the  fame  diffe 
rence  as  to  himfelf  in  a  crowd  and  in  a  folitude  :  the 
mind  is  ftunned  and  dazzled  amidfl  that  variety  of  ob 
jects  which  prefs  upon  her  in  a  great  city.  She  cannot 
apply  herfelf  to  the  confideration  of  thoie  things  which, 
are  of  the  utmoft  concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  pleafures 
of  the  world  ftrike  in  with  every  thought,  and  a  multi 
tude  of  vicious  examples  gives  a  kind  of  j  unification  to 
our  folly.  In  our  retirements  every  thing  difpofes  us 
to  be  ferious.  In  courts  and  cities  we  are  entertained 
with  the  works  of  men  ;  in  the  country  with  thofe  of 
God.  One  is  the  province  of  art,  the  ocher  of  nature. 
Faith  and  devotion  naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every 
reafonable  man, who  fees  theimprefiions  of  DivinePower 
and  Wifdom  in  every  objecl  on  which  he  cafts  his  eye. 
The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  beft  arguments  for 
his  own  exiftence,  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  thefe  are  arguments  which  a  man  of 
fenfe  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the 
noife  and  hurry  of  human  affairs.  Ariflotle  fays,  that 
fhould  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there  converfe 
with  works  of  art  and  mechanifm,  and  mould  after 
wards  be  brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and  fee  the  fe- 
veral  glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would  imme 
diately  pronounce  them  the  works  of  fuch  a  Being  as  we 
define  God  to  be.  The  Pfalmift  has  very  beautiful 
flrokes  of  poetry  to  this  ptirpofe,  in  that  exalted  ftrain  : 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God :  And  the 
"  firmament  Iheweth  his  handy  work.  One  day  telleth 
"  another :  and  one  night  certifieth  another.  There 
**  is  neither  fpeech  nor  language  :  but  their  voices  are 
*'  heard  among  them.  Their  found  is  gone  out  into 
04  «  all 
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"  all  lands;  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of  the 
"  world."  As  fuch  a  bold  and  fublime  manner  of 
thinking  fur  nifties  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode,  the 
reader  may  fee  it  wrought  into  the  following  cne. 

I. 

"  The  fpacious  firmament  on  high, 
«'  With  all  the  blue  ethereal  iky, 
"  And  fpangled  heavens,  a  fhining  frame, 
*'  Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 
*'  Th*  unwearied  fun  from  day  to  day, 
"  Does  his  Creator's  power  difplay, 
"  And  publishes  to  every  land 
"  The  work  of  an  Almighty  Hand. 

JI. 

"  Soon  as  the  ev'ning  {hades  prevails 
"  The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale, 
'*  And  nightly  to  the  liilning  earth 
•'*  Repeats  the  itory  of  her  birth: 
*'  Whilft  all  the  liars  that  round  her  burn, 
"   And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
"  Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
"  And  fpread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole.     . 

m. 

"  What  though,  in  folemn  filence,  all 

"  Move  round  the  dark  terreftrial  ball? 

*'  What  thoj  nor  real  voice  nor  found 

•*  Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 

*'  In  reafon's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

"  And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 

'*  For  ever  finging,  as  they  mine, 

"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine.'*  C* 

*  ByAoDisoN,  Cbelfea. 

*#*  At  Drury-Lane,  it  being  Bartholomew- Fair,  on  Tuefday 
next,  the  a6th  inftant,  will  be  prefented  a  Comedy  called  *'  Bar- 
«*  tholomew-Fair,"  by  B.  Johnfon.  Quarlousby  Mr.  Mills  j  Coke, 
Mr.  Bullock  j  Wafp,  Mr.  Jonfon  5  Littleart,  Mr.  Morris  j  Bufie, 
Mr.  Pack  }  "Win,  Mrs.  Saunders  ;  with  the  Morris-Dance,  by  Mr. 
Prince  and  othersj  it  being  positively  the  laft  time  of  aftJng  this 
fummer.  SPECT,  in  fofio. 

Monday, 
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Vera  inceffu  patuit  dea* 

Virg.  j&n.  i.  409, 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N . 

WHEN  ./Eneas,  the  hero  of  Virgil,  is  loft  in  the 
wood,  and  a  perfect  ilranger  in  the  place  on 
which  he  is  landed,  he  is  accoited  by  a  lady 
in  an  habit  for  the  chace.  She  enquires  of  him,  Wher 
ther  he  has  feen  pafs  by  that  way  any  young  woman 
drefled  as  me  was  ?  Whether  me  were  following  the 
fport  in  the  wood,  or  any  other  way  employed,  accord 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  huntrefies  ?  The  hero  anfwers 
with  the  refpecl  due  to  the  beautiful  appearance  me 
made  ;  tells  her,  he  faw  no  fuch  perfon  as  me  enquired 
for  ;  but  intimates  that  he  knows  her  to  be  of  the 
deities,  and  defires  me  would  conduct  a  (Iranger.  Her 
form  from  her  firft  appearance  manifeiled  me  was  more 
than  mortal ;  but  though  (he  was  certainly  a  goddefs, 
the  poet  does  not  make  her  known  to  be  the  goddefs 
of  Beauty  'lili  me  moved.  All  the  charms  of  an 
agreeable  perfon  are  then  in  their  highefl  exertion, 
every  limb  and  feature  appears  with  its  refpective  grace. 
It  is  from  this  obiervation,  that  I  cannot  help  being 
fo  paffionate  an  admirer  as  1  am  of  good  dancing  *. 
As  all  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  tiiis  is  an  imita 
tion  of  nature  in  its  higheft  excellence,  and  at  a  time 
when  me  is  moil  agreeable.  The  buiinefs  of  dancing 
is  to  difplay  beauty,  and  for  that  reafon  all  diftortions 
and  mimickries,  as  fuch,  are  what  raife  averfion  inilead 

*  SPECT.  N°   66,  67,  334,  3-0,  376.     TAT.  N°  34,   and 
S3. 

O  5  cf 
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of  pleafure  :  but  things  that  are  in  themfelves  excellent, 
are  ever  attended  with  impoilure  and  falie  imitation. 
Thus  as  in  poetry  there  are  labouring  fools  who  write 
anagrams  and  acroftics,  there  are  pretenders  in  dancing, 
v.  ho  think  merely  to  do  what  others  cannot,  is  to  ex 
cel.  Such  creatures  fhouid  be  rewarded  like  him  who 
had  acquired  a  knack  of  throwing  a  grain  of  corn 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  with  a  bufhel  to  keep  his 
hands  in  ufe.  The  dancers  on  our  ilage  are  very  faulty 
in  this  kind ;  and  what  they  mean  by  writhing  them 
felves  into  fuch  pcftures,  as  it  would  be  a  pain  for  any 
6f  the  fpectators  to  lland  in,  and  yet  hope  to  pleafe  thofe 
fpectators,  is  unintelligible.  Mr.  Prince  has  a  genius,  if 
he  were  encouraged,  would  prompt  him  to  better  things. 
In  all  the  dances  he  invents,  you  fee  he  keeps  clofe  to 
the  characters  he  reprefents.  He  does  not  hope  to  plesfe 
by  making  his  performers  move  in  a  manner  in  which 
no  one  elie  ever  did,  but  by  motions  pro  per. co  the  cha 
racters  he  reprefents.  He  gives  to  clowns  and  lubbards 
clumfy  graces,  that  is,  he  makes  them  practife  what  they 
would  think  graces:  And!  have  feen  dances  of  his, 
which  might  give  hints  that  would  be  ufeful  to  a  comic 
writer.  Thefe  performances  have  pleafed  the  tafte  of 
fuch  as  have  not  reflection  enough  to  know  their  excel 
lence,  becaufe  they  are  in  nature;  and  the  diftorted 
JTotions  of  others  have  offended  thofe,  who  could  not 
form  reafons  to  themfelves  for  their  difpleafure,  from 
their  being  a  contradiction  to  nature. 

When  one  confiders  the  inexprefiible  advantage  there 
h  in  arriving  at  fome  excellence  in  this  art,  it  is  mon- 
ilrous  to  behold  it  fo  much  neglected.  The  following 
Jetter  has  in  it  fomething  very  natural  on  this  fubject. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

F  AM  a  widower  with  but  one  daughter;  fhe  was 
r  JL  by  nature  much  inclined  to  be  a  romp,  and  I  had 
no  way  of  educating  her,  but  commanding  a  young 
woman,  whom  I  entertained  to  take  care  of  her,  to 
be  very  watchful  in  her  care  and  attendance  about 
her.  I  am  a  man  of  bufmefs,  and  obliged  to  be  much 
abroad.  The  neighbours  have  told  me",  that  in  my 

'  ab  fence 
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*  abfence  our  maid  has  let  in  the  fpruce  fervants  in  the 
'  neighbourhood  to  junketings,  while  my  girl  play'd 
'  and  romped  even  in  the  ilreet.     To  tell  you  the  plain 
'  truth,  I  catched  her  once,   at  eleven  years  old,   at 
'  chuck-farthing  among  the  boys.     This  put  me  upon 

-'  new  thoughts  about  my  child,  and  1  determined  to 
'  place  her  at  a  boarding-fchool,  and  at  the  fame  time 
'  gave  a  very  difcreet  young  gentlewoman  her  mainte- 
'  nance  at  the  fame  place  and  rate,  to  be  her  compa- 
'  nion.  I  took  little  notice  of  my  girl  from  time  to  time, 
'  but  fa\v  her  now  and  then  in  good  health,  out  of 
'  harm's  way,  and  was  fatisfied.  But  by  much  impor- 
'  tunity,  I  was  lately  prevailed  with  to  go  to  one  of  their 

*  b.ills.     I  cannot  exprefs  to  you  the  anxiety  my  filly 
'  heart  was  in,  when  1  faw  my  romp,  now  fifteen,  taken 
'  out :  I  never  felc  the  p;mgs  of  a  father  upon  me  fo 
'  ftrongly   in   my  whole   life  before  ;    and  I  could  not 

*  have  1  uttered  more,   had  my  whole  fortune  been  at 
'  ftake.  My  girl  came  on  with  the  molt  becoming  mo- 
'  deiiy  I  had  ever  feen,  and  calling  a  refpectfal  eye,  as 
'  if  me  feared  me  more  than  all  the  audience,  I  gave 
'   a  nod,   which  I  think  gave  her  all  the  fpirit  me  af- 
'  fumed  upon  it,   but  me  rofe  properly  to  that  dignity 
'  of  afpedt.     My  romp,   now  the  nioft  graceful  perfon 

*  of  her  fex,  a/Turned  a  majefty  which  commanded  the 

*  higheft  refpecl ;  and  when  me  turned  to  me,  and  faw 

*  my  face  in  rapture,   me  fell  into  the  prettieft  fmile, 
'  and  I  fa-.v  in  all  her  motions  that  me  exulted  in  her 
'  father's  fati^fafticn.     You,    Mr.  SPECTATOR,  will, 

*  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  imagine  to  yourfelf  all  the 
'  different  beauties   and  changes  of  afpeft  in  an  ac- 
'   complilhed  young  woman,  fetting  forth  all  her  beau- 
'  ties  with  a  defign  to  pleafe  no  one  fo  much  as  her 
•*   father.     My  girl's   lover  can  never  know  half  the 

*  fatisfadion  that  I  did  in  her  that  day.     I  could  not 
'  pofiibly  have  imagined,  that  fo  great  improvement 
'  could  have  been  wrought  by  an  art  that  I  always 
'  held  in  itfelf  ridiculous  and  contemptible.     There  is, 

*  I  am  convinced,  no  method  like  this,    to  give  young 
'  women  a  fenfe  of  their  own  value  and  dignity ;  and 
'  I  am  fure  there  can  be  none  fo  expeditious  to  cem- 

*  munkate  that  value  to  others.     As  for  the  flippant 

O  6  •  infipidly 
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infipidly  gay  and  wantonly  forward,  whom  you  be 
hold  among  dancers,  that  carriage  is  more  to  be  at 
tributed  to  the  perverie  genius  of  the  performers, 
than  imputed  to  the  arc  itfelf.  For  my  part,  my 
child  has  danced  herfelf  into  my  efteem,  and  I  have 
as  great  an  honour  for  her  as  ever  I  had  for  her  mo 
ther,  from  whom  me  derived  thofe  latent  good  quali 
ties  which  appeared  in  her  countenance  when  me  was 
dancing ;  for  my  girl,  though  I  fay  it  myfelf,  mewed  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  the  innate  principles  of  a  mo- 
deft  virgin,  a  tender  wife,  a  generous  friend,  a  kind 
mother,  and  an  indulgent  miftrefs.  I'll  ftrain  hard 
but  I  will  purchafe  for  her  an  huiband  fuitable  to  her 
merit.  I  am  your  convert  in  the  admiration  of  what 
I  thought  you  jelled  when  you  recommended ;  and 
if  you  pleafe  to  be  at  my  houfe  on  Thurfday  next, 
I  make  a  ball  for  my  daughter,  and  you  (hall  fee 
her  dance,  or,  if  you  will  do  her  that  honour,  dance 
with  her. 

€  I  am,   SIR,  your  mofl  humble  fervant, 

f  PHILIPATER.' 

I  have  feme  time  ago  fpoken  of  a  treatife  written  by 
Mr.  Weaver  on  this  fubjeft,  which  is  now,  I  under- 
Hand,  ready  to  be  publimed  *.  This  work  fets  this 
matter  in  a  very  plain  and  advantageous  light;  and  I 
am  convinced  from  it,  that  if  the  art  was  under  pro 
per  regulations,  it  would  be  a  mechanic  way  of  im 
planting  infenfibly  in  minds,  not  capable  of  receiving 
it  fo  well  by  any  other  rules,  a  ienfe  of  good- breeding 
and  virtue. 

Were  any  one  to  fee  Mariamne  dance,  let  him  be 
never  fo  fer.fual  a  brute,  I  defy  him  to  entertain  any 
thoughts  but  of  the  higheft  refpeft  and  efteem  towards 
her.  I  was  mewed  lail  week  a  piclure  in  a  lady's  clo- 
fet,  for  which  ihe  haa  an  hundred  different  drefles,  that 
fte  could  clap  on  round  the  face,  on  purpofe  to  demon- 
ilrate  the  force  of  habits  in  the  diveriity  of  the  fame 
countenance.  Motion,  and  change  of  pofture  and  af- 

*  SPECT.VOL.  V.  N°  334.' 

peel, 
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pe£l,  has  an  effeft  no  lefs  furprifing  on  the  perfon  of 
Mariamne  when  ihe  dances. 

Chloe  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  filly  as  (he  is  pretty. 
This  idiot  has  a  very  good  ear,  and  a  moft  agreeable 
lhape;  but  the  folly  of  the  thing  is  fuch,  that  it  fmiles 
fo  impertinently,  and  affe&s  to  pleafe  fo  fillily,  that 
while  me  dances  you  fee  the  fimpleton  from  head  to 
foot.  For  you  muft  know  (as  trivial  as  this  art  is  thought 
to  be)  no  one  ever  was  a  good  dancer,  that  had  not  a 
good  underftanding.  If  this  be  a  truth,  I  mall  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  that  maxim,  what  efteem  they 
ought  to  have  for  fuch  imperdnents  as  fly,  hop,  caper, 
tumble,  twirl,  turn  round,  and  jump  over  their  heads, 
and  in  a  word,  play  a  thoufand  pranks  which  many 
animals  can  do  better  than  a  man,  inftead  of  perform 
ing  to  perfection  what  the  human  figure  only  is  capable 
of  performing. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  odd,  that  I,  who  f«t  up  for  a 
mighty  lover,  at  leaft,  of  virtue,  mould  take  fo  much 
pains  to  recommend  what  the  foberer  part  of  mankind 
look  upon  to  be  a  trifle ;  but  under  favour  of  the  fo 
berer  part  of  mankind,  I  think  they  have  not  enough 
confidered  this  matter,  and  for  that  reafon  only  dif- 
efleem  it.  I  muft  alfo,  in  my  own  j  unification,  fay  that 
I  attempt  to  bring  into  the  fervice  of  honour  and  virtue 
every  thing  in  nature  that  can  pretend  to  give  elegant 
delight.  It  may  poflibly  be  proved,  that  vice  is  in  it- 
felf  deftruftive  of  pleafure,  and  virtue  in  itfelf  conducive 
to  it.  If  the  delights  of  a  free  fortune  were  under  pro- 
per  regulations,  this  truth  would  not  want  much  argu 
ment  to  fopport  it;  but  it  would  be  obvious  to  every 
man,  that  there  is  a  Uriel  affinity  between  all  things 
that  are  truly  laudable  and  beautiful,  from  the  higheit 
fentiment  of  the  foul,  to  the  moft  indifferent  geitureof 
the  body.  T€ 

*  By  STEELE. 

:%*  £{  tjjg  famous  Water  Theatre  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Wmftanly,  will  be  an  entertainment  this  evening  of  fix  leveral  forts 
•r  wine,  and  the  beft  brandy  and  bifcuit::,  &c.  Coffee  and  tea  as 
ufual.  Price  this  evening  Boxes  35.  Pit  2s.  6u.  lA  Gallery  zs. 
Upper  Gallery  6d.  &c.  SPECT.  in  folio.  See  TAT.  with  Notes, 
pjjjlni. 

7  Tuefday, 
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N°  467      Tuefclay,  Auguft  26,  1712. 


• Quodcunque  me<£  poterunt  aitdere  camaente, 

Seu  tibi  par  poterunt ;  feu,  quod  fpes  alnuzf,  ulfra; 
Si<ve  minus ;  certeyv.e  canent  minus  :  omne  ^iio^vcmus 
Hoc  tibi  j  ne  tunio  carcat  mihi  nomine  cbdrfa. 

Tibull.  ad  MefTalem,  i  IC]cg.  iv.  24. 

Whate'er  my  mufe  adventurous  dares  indite,  1 

Whether  the  nicenefs  of  thy  piercing  fight 
Applaud  my  l;;ys,  or  cenfure  what  i  write;  j 

To  thee  I  fmg,  and  hope  to  borrow  fame, 
By  adding  to  my  page  MeiTala's  name. 

THE  love  of  praife  is  a  pafficn  deeply  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  every  extraordinary  perfon,  and  thole 
who  are  moil  affected  with  it,  feem  moit  to  par 
take  of  that  particle  of  the  divinity  which  diilmguiiaes 
mankind  from  the  inferior  creation.  The  Supreme 
Being  itfelf  is  moil  pleafed  with  praife  and  thankfgiv- 
ing ;  the  other  part  of  our  duty  is  but  an  acknow 
ledgment  cf  our  faults,  whiiit  this  is  the  immediate 
adoration  of  his  perfections.  'Twas  an  excellent  ob- 
fervation,  that  we  then  only  defpife  commendation  when 
we  ceafe  to  deferve  it :  and  we  have  ftill  extant  two 
orations  of  Tuliy  and  Pliny,  fpoken  to  the  greacdt  and 
belt  princes  of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  no  doubt, 
heard  with  the  greateil  fatisfa&ion,  what  even  the  moll 
difintereiled  perfons,  and  at  fo  large  a  diilance  of  time, 
cannot  read  without  admiration.  Cjefar  thought  his 
life  confuted  in  the  breath  of  praife,  when  he  profeiTed 
he  had  lived  long  enough  for  rrmfelf  when  he  had  for 
his  glory.  Ochers  have  facrificed  themielves  for  a 
name  which  was  not  to  begin  tilt  they  were  dead,  giv 
ing  away  thernfelves  to  purchafe  a  found  which  was 
not  to  commence  till  they  were  out  of  hearing.  But 
by  merit  and  fuperior  excellencies  not  only  to  gain,  bur, 

whili 
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whilft  living,  to  enjoy  a  great  and  univerfal  reputa 
tion,  is  the  laft  degree  of  happinefs  which  we  can  hope 
for  here.  Bad  characters  are  difperfed  abroad  with 
profufion,  I  hope  for  example  fake,  and  (as  ptmifh- 
ments  are  deligned  by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the 
deterring  the  innocent,  than  the  chaftifing  the  guilty. 
The  good  are  lefs  frequent,  whether  it  be  that  there 
are  indeed  fewer  originals  of  this  kind  to  copy  after, 
or  that,  through  the  malignity  of  our  nature  we  rather 
delight  in  the  ridicule  than  the  virtues  we  find  in 
others.  However  it  is  but  juir,  as  well  as  pleaiing, 
even  for  variety,  fometimes  to  give  the  v/orld  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  bright  fide  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  the  dark  and  gloomy.  The  defire  of  imitation 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  greater  incentive  to  the  practice  of 
what  is  good,  than  the  averfion  we  may  conceive  at 
what  is  blameable ;  the  one  immediately  directs  you 
what  you  mould  do,  whilft  the  other  only  (hews  you 
what  you  fhould  avoid  :  and  I  cannot  at  preferit  do  this 
with  more  fatisfaction,  than  by  endeavouring  to  do 
fome  juib'ce  to  the  character  of  Manilius. 

It  vvou'd  far  exceed  my  prefent  design,  to  give  a  par 
ticular  defcripiion  of  Manilius  through  all  the  parts  of 
his  excellent  life.  I  (hall  now  only  draw  him  in  his  re 
tirement,  and  pafs  over  in  iilence  the  various  arts,  the 
courtly  manners,  and  the  undeiigning  honcity  by  which 
he  attained  the  honours  he  has  enjoyed,  and  which  now 
give  a  dignity  and  veneration  to  the  eafe  he  does  enjoy. 
JTis  here  that  he  looks  back  with  pleafure  on  the  waves 
and  billows  through  which  he  has  fteered  to  fo  fair  an  ha 
ven  ;  he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
which  a  great  knowledge  and  ufe  of  mankind  has  dif- 
covcrcd  to  be  the  molt  ufeful  to  them.  Thus  in  his 
private  domcftick  employments  he  is  no  lefs  glorious 
than  in  his  pub'lickj  for  it  is  in  reality  a  more  difficult 
tafk  to  be  confpicuous  in  a  fedentary  inactive  life,  than 
in  one  that  is  fpent  in  hurry  and  bufmefs ;  perfons  en 
gaged  in  the  latter,  like  bodies  violently  agitated,  from 
the  fwiftnefs  of  their  motion  have  a  brighmefs  added  to 
them,  which  often  vanifhes  when  they  are  at  reit ;  but  if 
it  then  ftill  remain,  it  mult  be  the  feeds  of  intrinfic  worth 
that  thus  mine  out  without  any  foreign  aid  or  affiltance. 

His 
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His  liberality  in  another  might  almoft  bear  the  name 
of  profufion  ;  he  feems  to  think  it  laudable  even  in  the 
excefs,  like  that  river  which  moll  enriches  when  it 
overflows.  But  Manilius  has  too  perfect  a  tafte  of  the 
pleafure  of  doing  good,  ever  to  let  it  be  out  of  his 
power;  and  for  that  reafon  he  will  have  ajuftceconomy, 
and  a  fplendid  frugality  at  home,  the  fountain  from 
whence  thofe  flreams  mould  flow  which  he  difperfes 
abroad.  He  looks  with  difdain  on  thofe  who  propofe 
their  death,  as  the  time  when  they  are  to  begin  their 
munificence  ;  he  will  both  fee  and  enjoy  (which  he  then 
does  in  the  higher!  degree)  what  he  beftows  hirnfelf ;  he 
will  be  the  living  executor  of  his  own  bounty,  whilft 
they  who  have  the  happinefs  to  be  within  his  care  and 
patronage,  at  once  pray  for  the  continuation  of  his  life, 
and  their  own  good  fortune.  No  one  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  obligations ;  he  knows  how,  by  proper  and  be 
coming  methods,  to  raife  himfelf  to  a  level  with  thofe  of 
the  higheil  rank ;  and  his  good-nature  is  a  fufficient 
warrant  againft  the  want  of  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy 
as  to  be  in  the  very  loweft.  One  may  fay  of  him,  as 
Pindar  bids  his  mufe  fay  of  Theron, 


"  Swear,  that  Theron  fure  has  fworn, 
'*  No  one  near  him  {hould  be  poor.     • 
Swear,  that  none  e'er  had  fu.h  a  graceful  art, 
Fortune's  free-gifts  as  freely  to  impart, 
With  an  unenvious  hand,  and  an  unbounded  heart 


,1 


Never  did  Atticus  fucceecl  better  in  gaining  the  uni- 
verfal  love  and  efleem  of  all  men  ;  nor  tteer  with  more 
fuccefs  between  the  extremes  of  two  contending  parties. 
7Tis  his  peculiar  happinefs,  that  while  he  efpoufes  net- 
ther  with  an  intemperate  zeal,  he  is  not  only  admired, 
but,  what  is  a  more  rare  and  unufual  felicity,  he  is  be 
loved  and  carefled  by  both ;  and  I  never  yet  favy  any 
perfon  of  whatever  age  or  lex,  but  was  immediately 
itruck  with  the  merit  of  Manilius.  There  are  many  who 
are  acceptable  to  fome  particular  perfons,  whilit  the  reft 
of  mankind  look  upon  them  with  coldnefs  and  indiffe 
rence  ;  but  he  is  the  firft  whofe  entire  good  fortune  it  is 
ever  to  pieafe  and  to  be  pleafed^  where-ever  he  comes  to 

be 
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be  admired,  and  where-ever  he  is  abfent  to  be  lamented. 
His  merit  fares  like  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  which  are 
either  feen  with  admiration  by  all,  or  at  leaft  no  one 
dare  own  he  has  no  tafte  for  a  compofidon  which  has 
received  fo  univerfal  an  applaufe.  Envy  and  malice  find 
it  againft  their  intereft  to  indulge  {lander  and  obloquy. 
'Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to  detract  from,  as  for  a  friend 
to  add  to  his  praife.  An  attempt  upon  his  reputation 
is  a  fure  lefTening  of  one's  own  ;  and  there  is  but  one 
way  to  injure  him,  which  is  to  refufe  him  his  juft  com 
mendations,  and  be  obftinately  filent. 

It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  fight  with  any  care  of 
drefs ;  his  outward  garb  is  but  the  emblem  of  his  mind. 
It  is  genteel,  plain,  and  unaffected  ;  he  knows  that  gold 
and  embroidery  can  add  nothing  to  the  opinion  which 
all  have  of  his  merit,  and  that  he  gives  a  luftre  to  the 
plained  drefs,  whilft  'tis  impoffible  the  richeft  mould 
communicate  any  to  him.  He  is  flill  the  principal  figure 
in  the  room.  He  firft  engages  your  eye,  as  if  there 
were  fome  point  of  light  which  (hone  ftronger  upon 
him  than  on  any  other  perfon. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  ftory  of  the  famous  BufFy 
d'Amboife,  who  at  an  affembly  at  court,  where  every 
one  appeared  with  the  utmott  magnificence,  relying 
upon  his  own  fuperior  behaviour,  inftead  of  adorning 
himfelf  like  the  reft,  put  on  that  day  a  plain  fuit  of 
clothes,  and  drefled  all  his  fervants  in  the  moft  coftly 
gay  habits  he  could  procure.  The  event  was,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  court  were  fixed  upon  him,  all  the 
reft  looked  like  his  attendants,  whilft  he  alone  had  the 
air  of  a  perfon  of  quality  and  diftinction. 

Like  Ariftippus,  whatever  fhape  or  condition  he  ap 
pears  in,  it  ftili  fits  free  and  eafy  upon  him ;  but  in  fome 
part  of  his  character,  'tis  true,  he  differs  from  him  ;  for 
as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the  largenefs  of  his  prefent 
circumftances,  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment  has  fo  far 
corrected  the  inclinations  of  his  ambition,  that  he  will 
not  trouble  himfelf  with  either  the  defires  or  purfuitsof 
any  thing  beyond  his  prefent  enjoyments. 

A  thoufand  obliging  things  flow  from  him  upon  every 
pccafion,  and  they  are  always  fo  juft  and  natural,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  think  he  was  at  the  leaft  pains  to  look  for 

them, 
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them.  One  would  think  It  was  the  dasmon  of  good 
thoughts  that  difcovered  to  him  thofe  treafures,  which 
he  mult  have  blinded  others  from  feeing,  they  lay  fo  di 
rectly  in  their  way.  Nothing  can  equal  the  pleafurc  is 
taken  in  hearing  him  fpeak,  but  the  fatisfaftion  one 
receives  in  the  civility  and  attention  he  pays  to  the  dif- 
courfe  of  others.  His  looks  are  a  filent  commendation 
of  what  is  good  and  praife-worthy,  and  a  fecret  reproof 
to  what  is  licentious  and  extravagant.  He  knows  how 
to  appear  free  and  open  without  danger  of  intruiicn, 
and  to  be  cautious  without  feeming  referved.  The  gra 
vity  of  his  converfation  is  always  enlivened  with  his  wit 
and  humour,  and  the  gaiety  of  it  is  tempered  with  feme- 
thing  that  is  inftructive,  as  well  as  barely  agreeable. 
Thu'a  with  him  you  are  fure  not  to  be  merry  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  y£ur  reafon,  nor  ferious  with  the  lofs  of  your 
good- humour;  but,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  his  temper, 
they  either  go  together,  or  perpetually  fucceed  each 
other.  In  fine,  his  whole  behaviour  is  equally  diftant 
from  conilraint  and  negligence,  and  he  commands  your 
refpecl,  whilft  he  gains  your  heart. 

There  is  in  his  whole  carriage  fuch  an  engaging  foft- 
nefs,  that  one  cannot  perfuade  one's  felf  he  is  ever  ac 
tuated  by  thofe  rougher  paffions,  which  where-ever  they 
find  place,  feldom  fail  of  mewing  themfelves  in  the  out 
ward  demeanour  of  the  perfons  they  belong  to :  But  his 
conflitution  is  a  juft  temperature  between  indolence  on 
one  hand  and  violence  on  the  other.  He. is  mild  and 
gentle,  where-ever  his  affairs  will  give  him  leave  to  fol 
low  his  own  inclinations ;  but  yet  never  failing  to  exert 
himfelf  with  vigour  and  refolution  in  the  fervice  of  his 
prince,  his  country,  or  his  friend. 

*  It  is  fufpe&ed  that  this  Paper  N°  467,  was  a  tribute  of  grati 
tude  and  friendihip  from  Mr.  John  Hughes,  to  his  worthy  patron 
Lord  Cowper.  Mr.  John  Hughes  ufcs  the  fignature  Z  to  one  Paper 
of  his,  or  at  leaft  Steele  lettered  it  fo.  See  HCJGHES'S  "  Cor- 
«  refpondence,"  Vol.  I.  Letters  to  and  from  Lord  Cowper. 


Wednesday, 
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N°  468      Wednefday,  Augufl  27,   1712. 

Erat  bomo  ingeniofus,  acuius,  acer,  y  qui  flurimum  & 
falls  haberet  &  fellis,  nee  candcris  minus. 

PJin.  Epifh 

He  was  an  ingenious,  pleafant  fellow,  and  one  who  had 
a  great  deal  of  wit  and  fatire,  with  an  equal  ihare  of 
good -humour. 

MY  Paper  is  in  a  kind  a  letter  of  news,  but  it 
regards  rather  what  paffes  in  the  world  of con- 
verfation  than  that  of  bufmefs.  I  am  very  forry 
that  I  have  at  prefent  a  circumltance  before  me,  which 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relifli  for 
gaiety,  wit,  mirth,  or  humour;  I  mean  the  death  of 
poor  Dick  liaiicourt  *.  I  have  been  obliged  to  him  for  fo 
many  hours  of  jollity,  that  it  is  but  a  fmall  recorn- 
pence,  though  all  I  can  give  him,  to  pafs  a  moment  or 
twp  in  fadnefs  for  the  lofs  of  fo  agreeable  a  man.  Poor 
Eaftcourt !  the  la/I  time  I  faw  him,  we  were  plotting 
to  (hew  the  town  his  great  capacity  for  acting  in  his 
full  light,  by  introducing  him  as  dictating  to  a  fet  of 
young  players,  in  what  manner  to  fpeak  this  fentence, 
and  utter  t'other  paflion— He  had  fo  exquifite  a  dif- 
cerningof  what  was  defective  in  any  objecl  before  him, 
that  in  an  inftant  he  could  ihevv  you  the  ridiculous  fide 
of  what  would  pafs  for  beautiful  and  juft,  even  to  men 
of  no  ill  judgment,  before  he  had  pointed  at  the  failure. 
He  was  no  lefs  fkilful  in  the  knowledge  of  beauty ;  and, 
1  dare  fay,  there  is  no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  can, 
repeat  more  well-turn'd  compliments,  as  well  as  fmart 
repartees  of  Mr.  Eaftcourt's,  than  of  any  other  man  in 
England.  This  was  eafily  to  be  obferved  in  his  inimita 
ble  faculty  of  telling  a  itory,  in  which  he  would  throw- 
in  natural  a.nd  unexpected  incidents  to  make  his  court 
to  one  part,  and  rally  the  other  part  of  the  company. 
Then  he  would  vary  the  ufage  he  gave  them,  according 

*  See  SPECT.  Vol.  V.  Ntf  358,  and  N°  370. 

as 
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as  he  faw  them  bear  kind  or  iharp  language.  He  had 
the  knack  to  raife  up  a  penfive  temper,  and  mortify  an 
impertinently  gay  one,  \vith  the  moil  agreeable  ikill  ima 
ginable.  There  are  a  thoufand  things  which  crowd  into 
my  memory,  which  make  me  too  much  concerned  to 
tell  on  about  him.  Hamlet  holding  up  the  fkull  which 
the  drave-digger  threw  to  him,  with  an  account  that 
it  was  the  head  of  the  king's  jeiter,  falls  into  very 
pleafing  reflections,  and  cries  out  to  his  companion, 

"  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  1  knew  him,  Horatio,  a  fel- 
"  low  of  infinite  jeft,  of  moil  excellent  fancy ;  he  hath 
"  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thoufand  times:  And  now 
"  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is!  my  gorge 
"  rifes  at  it.  Here  hung  thofe  lips  that  I  have  kifled 
"  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now, 
"  your  gambols,  yourfongs,  your  flaihes  of  merriment 
t(  that  were  wont  to  fet  the  table  on  a  roar?  Not  one 
f(  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  quite  chap 
tf  fallen?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and 
"  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour 
€t  me  muil  come.  Make  her  laugh  at  them/' 

It  is  an  infolence  natural  to  the  wealthy,  to  affix,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  the  character  of  a  man  to  hiscir- 
cumilances.  Thus  it  is  ordinary  with  them  to  praife 
faintly  the  good  qualities  of  thofe  below  them,  and 
fay,  it  is  very  extraordinary  in  fuch  a  man  as  he  is,  or 
the  like,  when  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  value 
of  him  vvhofe  lownefs  upbraids  their  exaltation.  It  is  to 
this  humour  only,  that  it  is  to  be  afcribed,  that  a  quick 
wit  in  converfation,  a  nice  judgment  upon  any  emergen 
cy  that  could  arife,  and  a  moil  blamelefs  inoffenfive  be 
haviour  could  not  raife  this  man  above  being  received 
only  upon  the  foot  of  contributing  to  mirth  and  diver- 
lion.  But  h*«Was  as  eafy  under  that  condition,  as  a  man 
of  fo  excellent  talents  was  capable,  and  fmce  they  would 
have  it,  that  to  divert  was  his  bufmefs,  he  did  it  with 
all  the  feeming  alacrity  imaginable,  though  it  ilung  him 
to  the  heart  that  it  was  his  bufmefs.  Men  of  fenfe,  who 
could  tafte  his  excellencies,  were  well  fatisfied  to  let 
him  lead  the  way  in  converfation,  and  play  after  his  own- 
manner  ;  but  fools  who  provoked  him  to  mimickry,  found 
he  had  the  indignation  to  let  it  be  at  their  expence, 
who  called  for  it,  and  he  would  (hew  the  form  of  con 
ceited 
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ceited  heavy  fellows  as  jefts  to  the  company  at  their 
own  requeft,  in  revenge  for  interrupting  him  from  be 
ing  a  companion  to  put  on  the  character  of  a  jefler. 

What  was  peculiarly  excellent   in   this   memorable 
companion,  was,  that  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of  per- 
fons  and  fentiments,  he  did  not  only  hit  the  figure  of 
their  faces,  and  manner  of  their  geftures,  but  he  would 
in  his  narration  fall  into  their  very  way  of  thinking, 
and  this  when  he  recounted  pafTages,  wherein  men  of 
the  bell  wits  were  concerned,  as  well  as  fuch  wherein 
were  reprefented  men  of  the  loweft  rank  of  underfland- 
i  ng.     1 1  is  certainly  as  great  an  inilance  of  felf-love  to  a 
weaknefs,  to  be  impatient  of  being  mimick'd,  as  any 
can  be  imagined.     There  were  none  but  the  vain,  the 
formal,    the  proud,   or  thofe   who  were  incapable  of 
amending  their  faults,  that  dreaded  him  ;  to  others  he 
was  in  the  highell  degree  pleaiing  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  fatisfadion  of  any  indifferent  kind  I  ever  tailed  fo 
much,  as  having  got  over  an  imparience  of  my  feeing 
myfelf  in  the  air  he  could  put  me  when  I  have  difpleafed 
him.    It  is  indeed  to  hisexquifite  talent  this  way,  more 
than   any  philofophy  I  could  read  on  the  fubjedl,  that 
my  perfon  is  very  little  of  my  care;  and  it  is  indifferent 
to  me  what  is  faid  of  my  fhape,   my  air,   my  manner, 
my  ipeech,  or  my  addrefs.     Jt  is  to  poor  Eaflcourt  I 
chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  happinefs  of  think 
ing  nothing  a  diminution  to  me,  but  what  argues  a  de 
pravity  of  my  will. 

.It  has  as  much  furprifed  me  as  any  thiftg  in  nature, 
to  have  it  frequently  laid,  that  he  was  not  a  good  player : 
but  that  muli  be  owing  to  a  partiality  for  former  adlors 
in  the  parts  in  which  he  fucceeded  them,  and  judging 
by  comparifon  of  what  was  liked  before,  rather  than, 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  When  a  man  of  his  wit 
and  fmartnefs  could  put  on  an  utter  abfence  of  common 
fenfein  his  face,  as  he  did  in  the  character  of  Bullfinch, 
in  the  Northern  Lafs,  and  an  air  of  infipid  cunning  and 
vivacity  in  the  character  of  Pounce,  in  The  Tender 
Hufband,  it  is  folly  to  difpute  his  capacity  and  fuccefs, 
as  he  was  an  aclor. 

Poor  Eaitcourt!  let  the  vain  and  proud  be  at  reft, 
thou  wilt  no  more  diilurb  their  admiration  of  their  dear 

felves, 
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felve?,  and  thou  art  no  longer  to  drudge  in  railing  the 
mirth  of  Jiup ids,  who  know  nothing  of  thy  merit,  for 
thy  maintenance. 

It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  mankind  to  run  into 
refle&iens  upon  our  mortality,  when  diflurbers  of  the 
world  are  laid  at  reft,  but  to  take  no  notice  when  they 
who  can  pleafe  and  divert  are  pulled  from  us.  But  for 
my  part,  I  cannot  but  think  the  lofs  of  fuch  talents  as 
the  man  of  whom  I  am  (peaking  was  mailer  of,  a  more 
melancholy  inftance  of  mortality  than  the  diffolution  of 
perfons  of  never  fo  high  characters  in  the  world,  \vhofe 
pretenfions  were  that  they  were  noify  and  mifchievous. 

But  I  muft  grow  more  fuccinct,  and  as  3  SPEC 
TATOR,  give  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
who,  in  his  way,  never  had  an  equal  in  any  age  before 
him,  or  in  that  wherein  he  lived.  1  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  converfation.  His 
fortune  expofed  him  to  an  obfequioufnefs  towards  the 
worft  fort  of  company,  but  his  excellent  qualities  ren 
dered  him  capable  of  making  the  beft  figure  in  the  moil 
refined.  I  have  been  prefent  with  him  among  men  of 
the  mo  ft  delicate  tafte  a  whole  night,  and  have  known 
him  (for  he  faw  it  was  defired)  keep  the  difcourfe  to 
himfelf  the  moft  part  of  it,  and  maintain  his  good  hu 
mour  with  a  countenance,  in  a  language  fo  delightful, 
without  offence  to  any  perfon  or  thing  upon  earth,  ftill 
preferving  the  diftance  his  circumftances  obliged  him 
to;  I  fay,  1  have  feen  him  do  all  this  in  fuch  a  charming 
manner,  thaj  I  am  fure  none  of  thofe  I  hint  at  will  read 
this,  withetat  giving  him  fome  forrow  for  their  abundant 
mirth,  and  one  gum  of  tears  for  fo  many  burfts  of 
laughter.  1  wifli  it  were  any  honour  to  the  pleafant 
creature's  memory,  that  my  eyes  are  too  much  fuffufed 
to  let  me  go  on- 1'* 

*  Ey  STEELE.- 

*#*  The  following  fevere  pailage  In  this  Number  of  the  Spe&a- 
tor  in  folio,  apparently  levelled  at  Dr.  Radciiffe,  was  fuppreiled  in 
all  the  fubfequent  editions  of  this  Paper. 

*'  It  is  a  felicity  his  friends  may  rejoice  in.  that  he  had  his  fenfes, 
'*  and  ufed  them  as  he  ought  to  do,  in  his  laft  moments.  It  is  re- 
'*  maskable  that  his  judgment  was  in  its  calm,  perfection  to  the  ut- 
'*  moil  article,  for  when  his  wife  out  of  her  fondnefs,  defired  fhs 
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f<  might  fend  for  a  certain  illiterate  humourift  (whom  he  had  ao 
«l  companied  in  a  thoufand  mirthful  moments,  and  vvhofe  infolence 
"  makes  fools  think  he  aiTumes  from  confcious  merit)  he  anfwered, 
"  Do  what  you  fleafe,  but  be  won't  come  near  me*""  Let  poor  EAST- 
t(  COURT'S  negligence  about  this  meflage  convince  the  unwary  of  £ 
"  triumphant  empiric's  ignorance  and  inhumanity." 


'N°  469      Tuefday,  Auguft  28,   1712, 


Detrakere  all  quid  alterz,  &  hominem  bominis  incommodo 
fuum  augcre  ccmraodum,  magis  eft  contra  naturam  qudm 
tnors,  qitam  paupertas?  quam  dolor,  quam  c  ester  a  qu& 
poj/unt  ant  corpori  accidcre,  aut  rebus  ex  term's.  Tull. 

To  detraft  any  thing  from  another,  and  for  one  man 
*  to  multiply  his  own  conveniencies,  by  the  inconve- 
'  niencies  of  another,  is  more  againlt  nature  than 
'  death,  than  poverty,  than  pain,  and  the  other 
'  things  which  can  befall  the  body,  or  external  cir- 
'  cumltances.' 


I  A  M  perfuaded  there  are  few  men,  of  generous  prin 
ciples,  who  would  feek  after  great  places,  were  it 
not  rather  to  have  an  opportunity  in  their  hands  of 
obliging  their  particular  friends,  or  thofe  whom  they 
look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure  wealth  and 
honour  for  themfelves.     To  an  honeft  mind   the  belt 
.perquifites  of  a  place  are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man 
of  doing  good. 

Thofe  who  are  under  the  great  officers  of  flate,  and 
are  the  inftruments  by  which  they  aft,  have  more  fre 
quent  opportunities  for  the  exercife  of  companion  and 
benevolence,  than  their  fuperiors  themfelves.  Thefe 
men  know  every  little  cafe  that  is  to  come  before  the 
great  man,  and  if  they  are  pofTeffed  with  honeil  minds, 
will  confider  poverty  as  a  recommendation  in  the  perfon 
who  applies  himielf  to  them,  and  make  the  juftice  of 
his  caufe  the  moil  powerful  folicitor  in  his  behalf.  A 
man  of  this  temper, when  he  is  in  a  poft  of  bufmefs,  be 
comes  a  bleffing  to  the  public.  He  patronizes  the  or- 
6  pbaa 
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phan  and  the  widow,  affifts  the  friendlefs,  and  guides  the 
ignorant.  He  does  not  rejecl  the  perfon's  pretenfions, 
who  does  not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or  refufe  do 
ing  a  good  office  for  a  man  becaufe  he  cannot  pay  the 
fee  of  it.  In  fhort,  though  he  regulates  himfelf  in  all  his 
proceedings  by  julHce  and  equity,  he  finds  a  thoufand 
occafions  for  all  the  good-natured  offices  of  generofity 
and  compaflion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  fuch  a  place  of  trull,  who  is  of  a 
four  untraclable  nature,  or  has  any  other  paffion  that 
makes  him  uneafy  to  thofe  who  approach  him.  Rough- 
nefs  of  temper  is  apt  to  difcountenance  the  timorous 
or  modeft.  The  proud  man  difcourages  thofe  from  ap 
proaching  him,  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who 
moft  want  his  affiftance.  The  impatient  man  will  not 
give  himfelf  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that 
lies  before  him.  An  officer  with  one  or  more  of  thefe 
unbecoming  qualities,  is  fometimes  looked  upon  as  a 
proper  perfon  to  keep  off  impertinence  and  felicitation 
from  his  fuperior  ;  and  this  is  a  kind  of  merit,  .that  can 
never  atone  for  the  injuftice  which  may  very  often  arife 
from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities,  which  render 
a  man  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  place  of  truft.  The  firit  of 
thefe  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which  commits  innume 
rable  cruelties  without  defign.  The  maxim  which  fe- 
veral  have  laid  down  for  a  man's  condudl  in  ordinary 
life,  mould  be  inviolable  with  a  man  in  office,  never  to 
think  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which  may  be  done  to 
day.  A  man  who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be  tione 
is  guilty  of  injuftice  fo  long  as  he  defers  it.  The  dif- 
patch  of  a  good  office  is  very  often  as  beneficial  to  the 
folicitor  as  the  good  office  itfelf.  in  fhort,  if  a  man 
compared  the  inconveniencies  which  another  fuffers  by 
his  delays,  with  the  tnfiing  motives  and  advantages 
which  he  himfelf  may  reap  by  them,  he  would  never  be 
guilty  of  a  fault  which  very  often  does  an  irreparable 
prejudice  to  the  perfon  who  depends  upon  him,  and 
which  might  be  remedied  with  litiie  trouble  to  himfelf. 

But  in  the  laft  place  there  is  no  man  fo  improper  to 
be  employed  in  bufincf-:,  as  he  who  is  in  any  degree  ca 
pable  of  corruption  ;  and  fuch  an  one  is  the  man,  who 

upon 
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upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  receives  more  than  what 
is  the  rtated  and  unqueitioned  fee  of  his  office,  Gratifi 
cations,  tokens  of  thankfulnefs,  difpatch  money,  and 
the  like  fpecious  terms,  are  the  pretences  under  which 
corruption  very  frequently  fhelters  itfelf.  Anhoneil  man 
will  however  look  on  all  thefe  methods  as  unjutfifiable, 
and  will  enjoy  himfelf  better  in  a  moderate  fortune  that 
is  gained  with  honour  and  reputation,  than  in  an  over 
grown  eitate  that  is  cankerM  with  the  acquifitions  of  ra 
pine  and  exaction.  Were  all  our  offices  difcharged  with 
iuchan  inflexible  integrity,  we  mould  not  fee  men  in  all 
ages,  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth  with  the  abili 
ties,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanic. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  fuch  a  corruption  proceeds 
chiefly  from  mens  employing  the  firft  that  offer  them- 
felves,  or  thofe  who  have  the  character  of  flirewd  world 
ly  men,  initead  of  fearching  out  fuch  as  have  had  a 
liberal  education,  and  have  been  trained  up  in  the 
ftudies  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  has  been  obferved,  th;it  men  of  learning  who  take 
to  bufinefs,  difcharge  i:  generally  with  greater  honelty 
than  men  of  the  world.  The  chief  reafon  for  it  I  take 
to  be  as  follows.  A  man  that  has  fpent  his  youth  in 
•  reading,  has  been  ufed  to  find  virtue  extolled,  and  vice 
iligmatized.  A  man  that  has  pait  his  time  in  the  world, 
has  often  feen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  difcounte- 
nanced.  Extortion,  rapine,  and  injuflice,  which  are 
branded  with  infamy  in  books,  often  give  a  man  a 
figure  in  the  world  ;  while  feveral  qualities  which  are 
celebrated  in  authors,  as  generofity,  ingenuity  and 

food-nature,  impoverish  and  ruin  him.     This  cannot 
ut  have  a  proportionable  effect  on  men,  whofe  tem 
pers  and  principles  are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  lealt  this  advantage  in  employing 
men  of  learning  and  parts  in  bufinefs,  that  their  profpe- 
rity  would  fit  more  gracefully  on  them,  and  that  we 
mould  not  fee  many  worthlefs  perfons  mot  up  into  the 
greateft  figures  of  life.  O* 

*  By  AD  ni  so*,  dated,  it  feems,  from  his  Office,  more  than  the 
ftated  unquestioned  fees  of  which,  he  himfelf  never  received,  as  ap 
pears  from  his  fhort  correfpondence  with  Major  Dunbar,  recorded  by 
Curll.  This  N°  469  is  letteied  C  in  the  SPECT.  in  folio,  and  the 
8vo.  edition- of  lyiz.  See  JOHNSON'S  "  Lives  of  Englifh  Poets.'1 
Vol.  II.  p.  35.  ed.  8vo.  1781. 

VOL.  VI.  P  Friday, 
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Ne4;o        Friday,  Auguft  29,  1712. 


*Turpe  eft  difficile;  babere  nugas, 
£f  ftultus  labor  eft  ineptiarum. 

Mart.  2  Epig.  Ixxxvi.  9. 

'Tis  folly  only,  and  defect  of  fenfe, 
Turns  trifles  into  things  of  confeqaence. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  difappointed  of  late  years, 
when  upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  claftick 
author,  I  have  found  above  half  the  volume  taken 
up  with  various  readings.  When  I  have  expected  to  meet 
with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  paiTage  in  a  Latin 
poet,  t  have  only  been  informed,  that  fuch  or  fuch  an 
cient  manufcripts  for  an  et  write  an  ac,  or  of  fome  o- 
ther  notable  difcovery  of  the  like  importance.  Indeed, 
when  a  different  reading  gives  us  a  different  fenfe,  or  a 
new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it;  but  when  he  only  entertains  us  with 
the  feveral  ways  of  fpelling  the  fame  word,  and  gathers 
together  the  various  blunders  and  miftakes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  different  transcribers,  they  only  take  up  the 
time  of  the  learned  readers,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant.  I  have  often  fancied  with  myfelf  how 
enraged  an  old  Latin  author  would  be,  fhould  he  fee 
the  feveral  abfurdjties  in  fenfe  and  grammar,  which  are 
imputed  to  him  by  fome  or  other  of  thefe  various 
readings.  Jn  one  he  fpeaks  nonfenfe ;  in  another  makes 
ufe  of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of:  and  indeed 
there  is  fcarce  a  folecifm  in  writing  which  the  beft  au 
thor  is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read 
him  in  the  words  of  {ome  manufcript,  which  the  labo 
rious  editor  has  thought  fit  t&  examine  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  work. 

I  queflion  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows  will 
be  very  curious  to  underftand  what  it  is  that  I  have 

been 
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been  hitherto  talking  of.  I  mall  therefore  give  them 
a  notion  of  this  practice,  by  endeavouring  to  write  after 
the  manner  of  feveral  perfons  who  make  an  eminent 
figure  in  the  republick  of  letters.  To  this  end  we  will 
fuppofe  that  the  following  fong  is  an  old  ode,  which  I 
prefent  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with  the  feveral 
various  readings  which  I  find  of  it  in  former  editions, 
and  in  ancient  manufcripts.  Thofe  who  cannot  relifti 
the  various  readings,  will  perhaps  find  their  account  in 
the  fong,  which  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

"  My  love  was  fickle  once  and  changing, 
"  Nor  e'er  would  fettle  in  my  heart; 

"  From  beauty  flill  to  beauty  ranging, 
t(  In  ev'ry  face  1  found  a  dart. 

"  'Twas  firft  a  charming  fhape  enflav'd  me, 
((  An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  ftroke  : 

"  'Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  fav'd  me, 
((  And  all  my  former  fetters  broke. 

ft  But  now  a  long  and  lading  anguifti 

"  For  Belvidera  I  endure  ; 
ft  Hourly  I  figh  and  hourly  langui/h, 

"  Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cure. 

"  For  here  the  falfe  unconftant  lover, 
"  After  a  thoufand  beauties  mown, 

"  Does  new  furprifing  charms  difcover, 
"  And  finds  variety  in  one." 

Various  Readings  *. 

Stanza  the  firft,  verfe  the  firft.  And  changing]  The  and 
in  fome  manufcripts  is  written  thus,  &,  but  that  in  the 
Cotton  library  writes  it  in  three  diftinft  letters. 

Verfe  the  fecond,  Nor  e'er  would.}  Aldus  reads  it 
tver  would ,  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we  have 
reftored  it  to  the  genuine  reading,  by  obferving  that 
Jynserejts  which  had  been  neglected  by  ignorant  tran- 
fcribers. 

Ibid.  In  my  heart.}  Scatigerand  others,  on  my  heart. 

*  See  NICHOLS'S  «'  Seleft  Colleftion  of  Poems,  with  notes 
Biogr,  and  Hift."  Vol.  VII.  p.  68  &  j'e^ 

P  2  Verfe 
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Verfe  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart]  The  Vatican  ma- 
nufcript  for  /  reads  it,  but  this  muft  have  been  the 
hallucination  of  the  tranfcriber,  who  probably  miitook 
the  daih  of  the  /  for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  fecond,  verfe  the  fecond.  The  fatal ftroke] 
Scicppius,  Salmajius,  and  many  others,  for  the  read  a, 
but  I  have  ftuck  to  the  ufual  reading. 

Verfe  the  third,  Till  by  her  wit]  Some  manufcripts 
have  it  his  twit,  others ytur,  others  their  wit.  But  as  I 
iind  Corinna,  to  be  the  name  of  a  woman  in  other  au 
thors,  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  (hould  be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verfe  the  firft.  A  long  and  lofting 
qnguijb-]  The  German  manufcript  reads  «  la  fling  pajfion, 
but  the  rhime  will  not  admit  it. 

Verfe  the  fecond.  For  Belvidera  7  endure.]  Did  not 
all  the  manufcripts  reclaim,  1  mould  change  Belvidera 
into  Pel-videra  ;  Pelvis  being  ufed  by  feveral  of  the  an 
cient  comic  writers  for  a  looking-glafs,  by  which  means 
the  etymology  of  the  word  is  very  vifible,  and  Pelvidera 
will  fignify  a  lady,  who  often  looks  in  her  glafs  ;  as 
indeed  me  had  very  good  reafon,  if  me  had  all  thofe 
beauties  which  our  poet  here  afcribes  to  her. 

Verfe  the  third.  Hourly  I  Jigh,  and  hourly  languifi] 
Some  for  the  word  hcurly  reaa  daily,  and  others  nightly  ; 
the  laft  has  great  authorities  of  its  fide. 

Verfe  the  fourth,  The  wonted  cure]  The  elder  Stevens 
reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verfe  the  fecond.  After  athoufand 
beauties]  In  feveral  copies  we  meet  with  a  hundred 
beauties,  by  the  ufual  error  of  the  tranfcribers,  who 
prcbably  omitted  a  cypher,  and  had  not  tafte  enough 
to  know  that  the  word  tboufand  was  ten  times  a  greater 
compliment  to  the  poet's  millrefs  than  an  'hundred. 

Verfe  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in  one]  Moil  of 
the  ancient  manufcripts  have  it  in  two.  Indeed  fo  many 
of  them  concur  in  this  laft  reading,  that  I  am  very 
rnuch  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place.  There 
are  but  two  reafons,  which  incline  me  to  the  reading  as 
I  have  publifhed  it :  Firft,  becaufe  the  rhime;  and,  fe- 
condly,  becaufe  the  fenfe  is  preferved  by  it.  It  might 
likewife  proceed  from  the  ofcitancy  of  tranfcribers,  who, 
to  difpaich  their  work  the  foaner,  ufed  to  write  all 

numbers 
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numbers  in  cypher,  and  feeing  the  figure  i  followed  by 
a  little  dafh  of  the  pen,  as  is  cuftomary  in  old  manu- 
fcripts,  they  perhaps  miflook  the  dam  for  a  fecond 
figure,  and  by  calling  up  both  together,  compofed  out 
of  them  the  figure  2.  But  this  I  ihall  leave  to  the 
learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter  of 
fo  great  uncertainty.  C* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated,  it  feems,  from  Cbelfea. 
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*ov.  Euripid. 

The  wife  with  hope  fupport  the  pains  of  life. 

TH  E  time  prefent  feldom  affords  fufficient  employ 
ment  to  the  mind  of  man.     Objects  of  pain  or 
pleafure,  love  or  admiration,'  do  not  lie  thick 
enough  together  in  life   to  keep  the  foul  in  conftant 
aftion,  and  fupply  an  immediate  exercife  to  its  facul 
ties.     In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  defect,   that 
the  mind  may  not  want  bulinefs,  but  always  have  ma 
terials  for  thinking,  (he  is  endowed  with  certain  powers, 
that  can  recal  what  is  pafTed,  and  anticipate  what  is  to 
come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  memory, 
is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we  have  nothing 
prefent  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like  thofe  repofitories  in 
feveral  animals  that  are  filled  with  (lores  of  their  former 
food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate  when  their  prefent 
pail  u  re  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant  mo 
ments,  and  prevents  any  chafms  of  thought  by  ideas 
of  what  is  pafty  we  have  other  faculties  that  agitate  and 
employ  her  for  what  is  to  come.  Thefe  are  the  paffions 
of  hope  and  fear. 

By  thefe  two  paffions  we  reach  forward  into  futurity, 

and   bring    up    to   our   prefent   thoughts  objects  that 

lie  hid  in  the  remotefl  depths  of  time.     We  fuffer  mi- 
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fery,  and  enjoy  happinefs,  before  they  are  in  being;  we 
can  fet  the  fun  and  ftars  forward,  or  lofe  fight  of  them 
by  vvandring  into  thofs  retired  parts  of  eternity,  when 
the  heavens  and  earth  Inall  be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  exigence  of 
a  creature  is  to  be  circumicribed  by  time,  whofe 
thoughts  are  not  ?  But  I  mail,  in  this  Paper,  confine 
'snyfelf  to  that  particular  paflion  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  HOPE. 

Our  aclual  enjoyments  are  fo  few  and  tranfient,  that 
xnan  would  be  a  very  miferable  being,  were  he  not  en 
dowed  with  this  paifion,  which  gives  him  a  tifle  of  thofe 
good  things  that  may  poflibly  come  into  his  pofTefJion. 
1  We  ihould  hcpe  for  every  thing  that  is  good,  fays  the 
'  old  poet  Linus,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  which  may 
*f  not  ,be  hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the  Gods  are 
*'  able  to  give  us."  HOPE  quickens  all  the  ftill  parts 
of  life,  and  keeps  the  mind  awake  in  her  moft  remifs 
and  indolent  hours.  It  gives  habitual  ferenity  and  good 
humour.  It  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  foul,  that 
cheers  and  gladdens  her,  when  flic  does  not  attend  to 
it.  It  makes  pain  eafy,  and  labour  pleafant. 

Befide  thefe  feveral  advantages  which  rife  from  HOPE, 
there  is  another  which  is  none  of  the  leatt,  and  that  is, 
its  great  efficacy  in  preferving  us  from  fetting  too  high 
«  value  on  prefent  enjoyments.  The  faying  of  Caefar 
as  very  well  known.  When  he  had  given  away  all  his 
eftate  in  gratuities  amongft  his  friends,  one  of  them 
aiked  what  he  had  left  for  himfelf;  to  which  that  great 
man  replied,  HOPE.  His  natural  magnanimity  hindered 
him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly  poffeffed  of, 
and  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  fomething  more  va 
luable  that  he  had  in  view.  I  queftion  not  but  every 
reader  will  draw  a  moral  from  this  ilory,  and  apply  it 
to  himfelf  without  my  direction. 

The  old  ftory  of  Pandora's  box  (which  many  of  the 
learned  believe  was  formed  among  the  Heathens  upon 
the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man)  mews  us  how  deplo 
rable  a  ftate  they  thought  the  prefent  life, without  HOPE, 
To  fet  forth  the  utmoft  condition  of  mifery  they  tell  us, 
that  our  forefather,  according  to  the  pagan  theology, 
had  a  great  velTel  prefented  him  by  Pandora.  Upon  his 

lifting 
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lifting  up  the  lid  of  it,  fays  the  fable,  there  flew  out 
all  the  calamities  and  diftempers  incident  to  men,  from 
which,  till  that  time,  they  had  been  altogether  exempt. 
HOPE,  who  had  been  inclofed  in  the  cup  with  fo  much 
bad  company,  inftead  of  flying  off  with  the  reft,  ftuck 
fo  clofe  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  mat  down  upon 
her. 

I  mall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I  have 
hitherto  faid.  Firll,  that  no  kind  of  life  is  fo  happy 
as  that  which  is  full  of  HOPE,  efpecially  when  the  HOPE 
is  well  grounded,  and  when  the  object  of  it  is  of  an, 
exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to  make  the  per- 
fon  happy  who  enjoys  it.  This  proportion  muft  be 
very  evident  to  thofe  who  confider  how  few  are  the 
prefent  enjoyments  of  the  moft  happy  man,  and  how 
inefficient  to  give  him  an  intire  fatisfadion  and  ac- 
quiefcence  in  them. 

My  next  obfervation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life  is  that 
which  moll  abounds  in  a  well-grounded  HOPE,  and  fuch 
an  one  as  is  fixed  on  objects  that  are  capable  of  making 
us  entirely  happy.  This  HOPE  in  a  religious  man  is  much 
more  fure  and  certain  than  the  HOPE  of  any  temporal 
bleiling,  as  it  is  ftrengthened  not  only  by  reafon,  but  by 
faith.  It  has  at  the  fame  time  its  eye  perpetually  fixed 
on  that  ftate,  which  implies  in  the  very  notion  of  it  the 
moil  full  and  the  moft  complete  happmefs. 

I  have  before  fhewn  how  the  influence  of  HOPE  in 
general  fwectens  life,  and  makes  our  prefent  condition 
fupportabJe,  if  not  pleafing;  but  a  religious  HOPE  has 
flill  greater  advantages.  It  does  not  only  bear  up  the 
mind  under  her  fufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in 
them,  as  they  may  be  the  inftruments  of  procuring  her 
the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  her  HOPE. 

Religious  HOPE  has  likewife  this  advantage  above  any 
other  kind  of  HOPE,  that  it  is  able  to  revive  the  dying 
man,  and  to  fill  his  mind  not  only  with  fecret  comfort 
and  refrefliment,  but  fometimes  with  rapture  and  tranf- 
port.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilft  the  foul  fp rings 
forward  with  delight  to  the  great  object  which  me  has 
always  had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an  expec 
tation  of  being  re-united  to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joy 
ful  refurrection. 
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I  fhall  conclude  this  EfTay  with  thofe  emphatical  ex- 
preflions  of  a  lively  hope,  which  the  Pfalmift  made  ufe 
of  in  the  midil  of  thofe  dangers  and  adverfities  which 
furrounded  him  ;  for  the  following  paflage  had  its  pre- 
fent  and  perfonal,  as  well  as  its  future  and  prophetic 
fenfe.  "  I  have  fet  the  Lord  always  before  me  :  Be- 
caufe  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  mall  not  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth  : 
my  flefh  alfo  fhall  reft  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  foul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  fuffer  thin« 
holy  one  to  fee  corruption.  Thou  wilt  mew  me 
the  path  of  life  :  in  thy  prefence  is  fulnefs  of  joy, 
at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleafures  for  ever 
more."  C* 

*  By  AD DI SON,  dated,  it  feems,  from  Cbelfea. 
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Solci-menque  mail  •  Virg.  ^En.  iii.  660. 

This  only  folace  his  hard  fortune  fends.     DRYDEN* 

I  RECEIVED  fome  time  ago  a  propofal,  which  had  a 
preface  to  it,  wherein  the  author  difcourfed  at  large 
of  the  innumerable  objects  of  charity  in  a  nation,  and 
admonifhed  the  rich,  who  were  afflicted  with  any  dif- 
temper  of  body,  particularly  to  regard  the  poor  in  the 
fame  fpecies  of  affliction,  and  confine  their  tendernefs 
to  them,  fince  it  is  impofiible  to  aflill  all  who  are  pre- 
fented  to  them.  The  propofer  had  been  relieved  from 
a  malady  in  his  eyes  by  an  operation  performed  by  Sir 
William  Read  f ,  and  being  a  man  of  condition,  had 
taken  a  refolution  to  maintain  three  poor  blind  men 
during  their  lives,  in  gratitude  for  that  great  blefling. 
This  misfortune  is  fo  very  great  and  unfrequent,  that 
one  would  think,  an  eftablimment  for  all  the  poor  un- 

f  See  TAT,  with  Notes,  Vol.  VI,  N°  224,  p.  60,  Note,  p.  478, 
and />*$». 
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der  it  might  be  eafily  accomplifhed,  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  few  others  to  thcfe  wealthy  who  are  in  the 
fame  calamity.  However,  the  thought  of  the  propofer 
arofe  from  a  very  good  motive,  and  the  parcelling  of 
ourfelves  out,  as  called  to  particular  acls  of  beneficence, 
would  be  a  pretty  cement  of  fociety  and  virtue.  It  is 
the  ordinary  foundation  for  mens  holding  a  commerce 
with  each  other,  and  becoming  familiar,  that  they  agree 
in  the  fame  fort  of  pleafure  ;  and  fure  it  may  alfo  be 
fome  reafon  for  amity,  thai  iney  arc  und«_i  wi*»  oommon 
diftrcfs.  If  all  the  rich  who  are  lame  in  the  gout,  from 
a  life  of  eafe,  pleafure  and  luxury,  would  help  thofe 
few  who  have  it  without  a  previous  life  of  pleafure,  and 
add  a  few  of  fuch  laborious  men,  who  are  become  lame 
from  unhappy  blows,  falls,  or  other  accidents  of  age  or 
ficknefs  ;  I  fay,  would  fuch  gouty  perfons  adminilter 
to  the  neceffities  of  men  difabled  like  themfelves,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  behaviour  would  be  the  bed 
julep,  cordial,  and  anodyne  in  the  feverilh,  faint  and 
tormenting  viciffitudes  of  that  miferable  diftemper. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  other,  both  bodily  and 
intellectual  evils.  Thefe  clafTes  of  charity  would  cer 
tainly  bring  down  bleflings  upon  an  age  and  people  ; 
and  if  men  were  not  petrified  with  the  love  of  this 
world,  againft  all  fenfe  of  the  commerce  which  ought 
to  be  among  them,  it  would  not  be  an  unreafonable 
bill  for  a  poor  man  in  the  agony  of  pain,  aggravated 
by  want  and  poverty,  to  draw  upon  a  fick  alderman 
after  this  form  : 

"  Mr.  Bafil  Plenty, 
"  S  I  R, 

'<  "\/"OU  have  the  gout  and  Hone,  with  fixty 
"     JL     thoufand  pound  fbrling  ;   1  have  the 
*'  gout  and  {lone,   not  worth  one  far- 
"   thing;  I  (hall  pray  for  you,  and  de- 
"  fire  you  would  pay  th-e  bearer  twenty 
<e  millings  for  value  received  from, 
Cripple-Gate,  «'  SIR, 

Aug.  29,  ij-iz,  "  Your  humble  fervant, 

'*  LAZARUS  HOPEFUL." 
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The  reader's  own  imagination  will  fuggeft  to  him  the 
reafonablenefs  of  fuch  correfpondencies,  and  diverfify 
them  into  a  thoufand  forms ;  but  I  mall  clofe  this  as  I 
began  upon  the  fubjeft  of  blindnefs.  The  following 
letter  feems  to  be  written  by  a  man  of  learning,  who 
is  returned  to  his  ftudy  after  a  fufpenfe  of  an  ability  to 
do  fo.  The  benefit  he  reports  himfelf  to  have  receiv 
ed,  may  well  claim  the  handfomeil  encomium  he  can 
give  the  operator. 

«•    IS-Ti.   OPECTATOR, 

«   Tl  UMINATING  lately  on  your  admirable  dif- 

*  XV  courfes  on  the  "  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  V* 

*  I  began  to  confider  to  which  of  our  fenfes  we  are  oblig- 

*  ed  for  the  greateft  and  moll  important  (hare  of  thofe 

*  pleafures ;  and  I  foon  concluded  that  it  was  to   the 

*  &&*•     That  is  the  fovereign  of  the  fenfes,   and  mo- 

*  ther  of  all   the  arts  and  fciences,  that  have  refined 

*  the  rudenefs  of  the  uncultivated  mind  to  a  politenefs 

*  that  diftinguifhes  the  fine  fpirits  from  the  barbarous 

*  gout  of  the  great  vulgar  and  thefmatt.     The  light  is 
'  the  obliging  benefaftrefs  that  beftows  on  us  the  moft 

*  tranfporting  fenfations  that  we  have  from  the  various 

*  and  wonderful  produds  of  nature.     To  the  fight  we 

*  owe  the  amazing  difcoveries  of  the  height,  magni- 

*  tude,  and  motion  of  the  planets ;  their  feveral  revo- 

*  lutions  about  their  common  centre  of  light,  heat  and 

*  motion,   the  fun.     Thejigbt  travels  yet  farther  to  the 

*  fixed  ftars,  and  furnimes  the  underftanding  with  folid 

*  reafons  to  prove,  that  each  of  them  is  a/un  moving 
on  its  own   axis  in  the  center  of  its  own  vortex  or 
turbillion,  and  performing  the  fame  offices  to  its  de 
pendent  planets,    that  our  glorious  fun  does  to  this. 
But  the  inquiries  of  the  Jigkt  will  not   be  Hopped 
here,  but  make  their  progreis  through  the  immenfe 
expanfe   to  the  Milky  Wayt    and  there  divide   the 
blended  fires  of  the  Galaxy  into  infinite  and  different 
worlds,  made"  up  of  diftincl:  funs,  and  their  peculiar 
equipages  of  planets,  till  unable  to  purfue  this  track 

*  .any  farther,  it  deputes  the  imagination  to  go  on  to 

*  See  N°  41  ij  a»d  the  ten  following  nurnberst 

<  new- 
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new  difcoveries,  till  it  fill  the  unbounded  fpace  with 
endlefs  worlds. 

*  The _/%/£/  informs  the  ftatuary's  chifel  with  power 
to  give  breath  to  lifelefs  brafs  and  marble,  and  the 
painter's  pe  cil  to  fwell  the  flat  canvas  with  moving 
figures  actuated  by  imaginary  fouls.  Mufic  indeed 
may  plead  another  original  f ,  fince  Jubal,  by  the  dif 
ferent  falls  of  his  hammer  on  the  anvil,  difcovered 
by  the  ear  the  firit  rude  mufic  that  pleafed  the  ante 
diluvian  fathers;  but  then  the ^y^/ has  not  only  re 
duced  thofe  wilder  founds  into  artful  order  and  har 
mony,  but  conveys  that  harmony  to  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  world  without  the  help  of  found.  To 
the  fight  we  owe  not  only  all  the  difcoveries  of  phU 
*  lofophy,  but  all  the  divine  imagery  of  poetry  that 
tranfports  the  intelligent  reader  of  Homer,  Milton, 
and  Virgil. 

'  As  the  fight  has  poliftied  the  world,  fo  does  it  fupply 
us  with  the  moft  grateful  and  lafting  pleafure.  Let 
love,  let  friendflrip,  paternal  affeclion,  filial  piety,  and 
conjugal  duty,  declare  the  joys  the  fight  bellows  on  a 
meeting  after  abfence.  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to 
enumerate  all  the  pleafures  and  advantages  ofy%£/; 
every  one  that  has  it,  every  hour  he  makes  ufe  of  it, 
finds  them,  feels  them,  enjoys  them. 
'  Thus  as  our  greateft  pleafures  and  knowledge  are 
derived  from  the  fight,  fo  has  Providence  been  more 
curious  in  the  formation  of  its  feat,  the  eye,  than 
of  the  organs  of  the  other  fenfes.  That  ftupendous 
machine  is  compofed  in  a  wonderful  manner  of  muf- 
cles,  membranes,  and  humours.  Its  motions  are  ad 
mirably  diredted  by  the  mufcles  ;•  the  perfpicuity  of 
the  humours  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light;  the  rays- are 
regularly  refraded  by  their  figure,  the  black*  lining 
of  the  fceleroti-s  effectually  prevents  their  being  con 
founded  by  reflexion.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  to  con- 
fider  how  many  objecls  the  eye  is  fit.ed  to  take  'n  at 
once,  and  fucceffively  in  an  inliant,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  make  a  judgment  of  their  pofuion,  figiue,  or 

f  Mr.  Weaver  afcribes  the  difcovery  to  Pythagoras.     See  SP  E c  T. 
Yol.V.  N°234, 
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f  colour.  It  watches  againil  our  dangers,  guides  our 
'  fleps,  and  lets  in  all  the  viiible  objects,  whofe  beauty 
'  and  variety  inftrud  and  delight. 

'  The  plcafures  and  advantages  of  fight  being  ib 

*  great,  the  lois  mull  be  very  grievous  ;  of  which  iVlil- 
-'  ton,  from  experience,  gives   the  moil  fenfible  idea, 

*  both  in  the  third  book  of  hia  Paradife  Loft,  and  in  his 

*  Samfon  Agoniiles. 

To  Light  in  the  former. 


•Thee  I  revifit  fafe, 


rf  And  feel  thy  fov'reign  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
"  Revifit'fl  not  thefe  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
"  To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  but  find  no  dawn. 

And  a  little  after. 

"  Seafons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

"  Day,  or  the  fweet  approach  of  ev'n  and  morn, 

"  Or*  fight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer's  rofe, 

"  Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 

ff  But  cloud  inftead,   and  ever-during  dark 

"  Surround  me  :  From  the  chearful  ways  of  men 

"  Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

"  Prefented  with  an  univerfal  blank 

"  Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  raz'd, 

"  And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  Ihut  out." 

Again  in  Samfon  Agonifles* 


But  chief  of  all, 


**   O  lofs  of  fight  I  of  thee  I  moll  complain  ; 

"  Blind  among  enemies  \  O  worfe  than  chains, 

<f  Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepid  age  ! 

"  Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 

*'   And  all  her  various  objedts  of  delight 

"  Annuird  - 

«<  -  Still  as  a  fool, 
"  In  pow'r  of  others,  never  in  my  own, 
"  Scarce  half  I  feem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half: 

"  O  dark  I 
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"  O  dark  I  dark  !  dark  !  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  : 
<e  Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe, 
*«  Without  all  hopes  of  day." 

'  The  enjoyment  of  fight  then  being  fo  great  a  bleflmg-, 
and  the  lofs  of  it  fo  terrible  an  evil,  how  excellent 
and  valuable  is  the  (kill  of  that  artiil  which  can  re- 
ftore  the  former,  and  redrefs  the  latter  :  My  frequent 
perufal  of  the  acvertifements  in  the  public  News- 
Papers  (generally  the  moft  agreeable  entertainment 
they  afford)  has  prefented  me  with  many  and  various 
benefits  of  this  kind  done  to  my  countrymen  by  that 
Ikilful  artiftDr.  Grant,  her  Majefty'y  oculift  extraor 
dinary,  whofe  happy  hand  has  brought  and  reftored  to 
fight  feveral  hundreds  in  lefs  than  four  years.  Many 
have  received  fight  by  his  means  who  came  blind  from 
their  mothers  womb,  as  in  the  famous  inftance  of  Jones 
of  Newington  *.  I  myfelf  have  been  cured  by  him  of 
a  weaknefs  in  my  eyes  next  toblindnefs,  and  am  ready 
to  believe  any  thing  that  is  reported  of  his  ability  this 
way  ;  and  know  that  many,  who  could  not  purchafe 
his  aifiilance  with  money,  have  enjoyed  it  from  his 
charity.  But  a  lift  of  particulars  would  fwell  my  let 
ter  beyond  its  bounds,  what  1  have  faid  being  fuffi- 
cient  to  comfort  thole  who  are  in  the  like  diilrefs, 
ilnce  they  may  conceive  hopes  of  being  no  longer 
rniferable  in  this  kind,  while  there  is  yet  alive  fo  able 
an  oculiit  as  Dr.  Grant. 

'  I  am  the  SPECTATOR'S  humble  fervant, 
Tf  '  PHILANTHROPUS.' 

*  See  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1781,  p.  196;  and 
TA TLER  with  Notes,  Vol.  II.  N°  55,  and  Note  j  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  A  full  and  true  Account  of  a  miraculous  Cure  of  a  young 
Man  in  Newington.  See.  8vo.  1709.  15  pages."  The  fubftance  of 
this  publication  is  faithfully  given  in  the  Mag.  abo  e-mcntioned. 
This  oftentatious  puffing  oculift  was,  it  fiems,  original!  a  cobler  or 
tinker,  afterwards  a  preacher  in  a  congregation  of  Baptifts.  Wil 
liam  Jones  was  not  born  blind,  and  was  but  very  little,  u  at  all,  be- 
neftted  by  Grant's  operation,  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of 
great  fraud  and  downright  forgery  ia  hia  account  and  adveriifementa 
of  this  pretended  cure. 

•J-  By  STEELS, 

6  Tuefday, 
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N°  473      Tucfday,  September  2,  1712. 

Quid?  Jt  quis  <uuitu  torvo  fir  us  &  pede  nudo* 
Exiguesque  fogee  fimulet  text  ore  Caionem,  ; 
Virtutemne  reprtefentet,  morefque  Catonis  ? 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xix.  12* 

Suppofe  a  man  the  coarfeft  gown  mould  wear, 
No  fhoes,  his  forehead  rough,  his  look  fevere, 
And  ape  great  Cato  in  his  form  and  drefs  ; 
Muft  he  his  virtues  and  his  mind  exprefs  ? 

CREECH.. 

To   the   SPECTATOR. 

'SIR, 

I  AM  now  in  the  country,  and  employ  moft  of  my 
time  in  reading,  or  thinking  upon  what  I  have 
read.  Your  Paper  comes  conitantly  down  to  me, 
and  it  affeds  me  fo  much,  that  I  iind  my  thoughts  run. 
into  your  way  ;  and  J  recommend  to  you  a  fubjecl: 
upon  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  that  is, 
the  fatisfadion  fome  men  feem  to  take  in  their  im- 
perfedions :  I  think  one  may  call  it  glorying  in  their 
infufficiency.  A  certain  great  author  is  of  opinion  it 
is  the  contrary  to  envy,  though  perhaps  it  may  proceed 
from  it.  Nothing  is  fo  common  as  to  hear  men  of 
this  fort,  fpeaking  of  themfelves,  add  to  their  own 
merit  (as  they  think)  by  impairing  it,  in  praifmg 
themfelves  for  their  defeds,  freely  allowing  they  com 
mit  feme  few  frivolous  errors,  in  order  to  be  efteemed 
perfons  of  uncommon  talents  and  great  qualifications. 
They  are  generally  profeffing  an  injudicious  neglect 
of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  as  alfo  an  unjuit 
contempt  for  travelling,  and  the  modern  languages ; 
as  for  their  part  (they  fay)  they  never  valued  or  trou 
bled  their  heads  about  them*  This  panegyrical  fatire 
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on  themfelves  certainly  is  worthy  of  your  animadver- 
fion.  I  have  known  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  think 
himfelf  obliged  to  forget  the  day  of  an  appointment, 
and  fometimes  even  that  you  fpoke  to  him,  and  when 
you  fee  'em,  they  hope  you'll  pardon  'em,  for  they 
have  the  woril  memory  in  the  world.  One  of  'em 
ftarted  up  t'other  day  in  fome  confufion  and  faid,  Now 
I  think  on't,  I  am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain  the  attorney 
about  fome  buiineis,  but  whether  it  is  to-day,  or  to 
morrow,  faith,  I  can't  tell.  Now  to  my  certain  know 
ledge  he  knew  his  time  to  a  moment,  and  was  there 
accordingly.  Thefe  forgetful  perfons  have,  to  heigh 
ten  their  crime,  generally  the  beft  memories  of  any 
people,  as  I  have  found  out  by  their  remembering 
fometimes  through  inadvertency.  Two  or  three  of 
'em  that  I  know  can  fay  moft  of  our  modern  tragedies 
by  heart.  I  afked  a  gentleman  the  other  day  that  is 
famous  for  a  good  carver,  (at  which  acquisition  he  is 
out  of  countenance,  imagining  it  may  detracl  from, 
fome  of  his  more  eflential  qualifications)  to  help  me  to 
fomething  that  was  near  him  ;  but  he  excufed  himfelf, 
and  bluming  told  me,  Of  all  things  he  could  never 
carve  in  his  life;  though  it  can  be  proved  upon  him 
that  he  cuts  up,  disjoints,  and  uncafes  with  incom 
parable  dexterity.  I  would  not  be  underlined  as  if  I 
thought  it  laudable  for  a  man  of  quality  and  fortune 
to  rival  the  acquifitions  of  artificers,  and  endeavour 
to  excel  in  little  handy  qualities  ;  no,  I  argue  only 
againft  being  afhanied  at  what  is  really  praife- worthy. 
As  thefe  pretences  to  ingenuity  mew  themfelves  feveral 
ways,  you  will  often  fee  a  man  of  this  temper  afliamed 
to  be  clean,  and  fetting  up  for  wit  only  from  negli 
gence  in  his  habit.  Now  I  am  upon  this  head,  1  cannot 
help  obferving  alfo  upon  a  very  different  folly  proceed 
ing  from  the  famecaufe.  •  As  thefe  above-mentioned 
arife  from  affedling  an  equality  with  men  of  greater 
talents  from 'having  the  fame  jfaults,  there  are  others 
that  would  come  at  a  parallel  with  thofe  above  them, 
by  pofTefiing  little  advantages  which  they  want.  I 
heard  a  young  man  not  long  ago,  who  has  fenfe, 
comfort  himfelf  in  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  the  Orientals :  at  the  fame  time  that  he  pub- 

<  lifheA 
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*  lifhed  his  averfion  to  thofe  languages,  he  faid  that  the 
'  knowledge  of  them  was  rather  a  diminution  than  an 

*  advancement  of  a  man's  character:  though  at  the  fame 
'  time  I  know  he  languifhes  and  repines  he  is  not  mafier 

*  of  them  himfelf.     Whenever  I  take  any  of  thefe  fine 

*  perfons  thus  detracting  from  what  they  do  not  under- 
c  Hand,  I  tell  them  I  will  complain  to  you,  and  fay  I  am 

*  fure  you  will  not  allow  it  an  exception  againft  a  thing, 

*  that  he  who  contemns  it  is  an  ignorant  in  it. 

'  I  am,  S  I  R, 

«  Your  moft  humble  fervanr, 

'  S.  T.' 
'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

AM  a  man  of  a  very  good  eftate,  and  am  honour 
ably  in  love.  I  hope  you  will  allow,  when  the 
uhimate  purpofe  is  honeft,  there  may  be,  without 
trefpafs  againft  innocence,  fome  toying  by  the  way. 
People  of  condition  are  perhaps  too  diftant  and  formal 
on  thofe  occaiions  ;  but  however  that  is,  I  am  tocon- 
feis  to  you  that  I  have  writ  fome  verfes  to  atone  for 
my  offence.  You  profefied  authors  are  a  little  fevere 
upon  us,  who  write  like  gentlemen  :  but  if  you  are 
a  friend  to  love,  you  will  infert  my  poem.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  much  fervice  it  woukl  do  me 
with  my  fair  one  as  well  as  reputation  with  all  my 
friends,  to  have  fomething  of  mine  in  the  SPECTA 
TOR.  My  crime  was,  that  I  fnatched  a  kiis,  and 
my  poetical  excufe  as  follows  : 

I. 

"  Belinda,  fee  from  yonder  flowers 
t(  The  bee  flies  loadedxto  its  cell; 

*'   Can  you  perceive  what  it  devours  ? 
«*  Are  they  impaired  in  mow  or  fmell  ? 

II. 

"  So,  tho*  I  robb'd  you  of  a  kifs, 
<f  Sweeter  than  their  ambrofial  dew; 

<«  Why  are  you  angry  at  my  blifa  ? 
«  Has  it  at  all  impoverifh'd  you  ? 

"  The 
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III. 

"  'Tis  by  this  cunning  I  contrive, 
"  In  fpite  of  your  unkind  referve, 

"  To  keep  my  famifh'd  love  alive, 

"  Which  you  inhumanly  would  ftarve." 

'  I  an*,  S  I  R, 

'  Yotir  humble  fervant, 

'  TIMOTHY  STANZA/ 

'SIR,  Aug.  23,    1712. 

*  TTAVING  a  little  time  upon  my  hands,   I  could 

*  AJ.  not  think  of  beftowing  it  better,   than  in  writ- 

*  ing  an  epiitle  to  the  SPECTATOR,  which  I  now  do> 

*  and  am, 

'SIR,  your  humble  fervant, 

«  BOB  SHORT/ 

P.  S.  '  If  you  approve  of  my  ftile,  I  am  likely  enough 
<  to  become  your  correfpondent.  L  defire  your  opinion 

*  of  it.     1  deiign  it  for  that  way  of  writing  called  by 

*  the  judicious  ihs  familiar.'  T* 

*  By  STEELE,  from  the  letter-box. 

In  SPEC  T.  Vol.  VI.  N°  396  a  Letter  figned  Peter  de  Quir,  fro.na 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  with  much  local  wit  and  quaintnefs, 
was  by  Mr,  Henley,  afterwards  the  noted  orator.  In  N°  405,  the 
opera  mentioned  was  Calypfo  and  Telemachus,  by  Mr.  Hughes }  tlie 
<*  compoier"  was  Mr,  Galiiard.  DUNCOMBE. 
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A. 


Ms  character,  Number  422* 
Admiration,  a  pleafing  motion  of  the  mind,  N» 


*3» 
e&a 


Afre&ation,  the  misfortune  ofit,  N»  404.    Dtfenbed, 

460, 
Almighty,  his  power  over  the  imagination,  N.  431, 

Anjlotlis  faying  of  his  being,  465, 
AHegoiies,  like  light  to  a  difcoune,  N,  421,    Eminent 

writers  faulty  in  them,  ibid, 
AHufions,  the  great  art  of  a  writer,  N,  421. 
Amazons,  their   commonwealth,  N.  433.     How  they 

educated  their  children,    434.     Their   wars,   ibi** 

They  marry  their  male  allies,  ibid. 
Americans  ufed  painting  inilead  of  writing,  N.  416. 
Amity  between   agreeable  perfons  of  different   fexes 

dangerous,  N.  400. 

Amoret  the  jilt  reclaimed  by  Philander,  N,  401. 
Anne  Boleyne's  laft  letter  to  King  Henry  VIII.  N.  397. 
Ancients  in  the  Eaft,  their  way  of  living,  N.  415. 
Appearances.     Things  not  to  be  truited  for  them,  N» 

464. 

Applaufe  (public)  its  pleafure,  N.  442. 
April  (month  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 
Arabella^  verfes  on  her  iinging,  N.  443. 
Architecture,    the   ancients  perfection   in  it,    N.  41^. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  manner  how  it  ftrikes  the  fan 

cy,   ibid.     Of  the  manner  of  both  ancients   and 

moderns, 


INDEX. 

moderns,  ibid.  The  concave  and  convex  figures 
have  the  greatefl  air,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  pleafes 
the  imagination  in  it,  is  either  great,  beautiful  or 
new,  ibid. 

Art  (works  of)  defective  to  entertain  the  imagination, 
N.  414.  Receive  greai  advantage  from  their  like- 
nefs  to  thofe  of  Nature,  ibid. 

Augttft  and  July  (months  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 

B. 

ISABEL,  (Tower  of)  N.  415. 

Bacon  (Sir  Francis}^  prefcribes  his  reader  a  poem  or 
prolpect,  as  conducive  to  health,  N.  411.  What 
he  fays  of  the  pleafures  of  tafte,  447* 

Bankruptcy,  the  mifery  of  it,  N.  428,  456. 

Bar  oratory  in  England,  reflections  on  it,  N.  407. 

Bafilius,  ValtntinuS)  and  his  fon,  their  dory,  N.  426. 

Baxter  (Mr.)  his  lad  words,  N.  455.  more  hit  word), 
ibid. 

Boyle  (Mr.)  what  he  fays  of  libels,  N.  451. 

Bear-Garden,  a  combat  there,  N.  436.  The  cheats  of 
it,  449.^ 

Beauty  heightened  by  motion,  N.  406. 

Beauty  of  objects,  what  underftood  by  it,  N.  412. 
Nothing  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  foul, 
ibid.  Every  fpecies  of  fenfible  creatures  has  diffe 
rent  notions  of  it,  ibid.  A  fecond  kind  of  it,  ibid* 

Beggars,  the  grievance  of  them,  N.  430. 

Bel<videra,  a  critique  on  a  fong  upon  her,  N.  470, 

Belus,  Jupiter,  Temple  of,  N.  415. 

Birds,  how  affected  by  colours,  N.4I2. 

Blajl  (Lady)  her  character,  N.  457. 

Bluemantle  (Lady)  an  account  of  her,  N.  427, 

Buck  (Timothy}  his  anfwer  to  James  Miller's  challenge, 
N.  436. 

Buffoonry,  cenfured,  N.  442. 

Bufmefs  (men  of)  their  error  in  iimilitudes,  N.  421. 
Of  learning  fitted  for  it,  469. 
~  d'Amboife)  a  itory  of  him,  N.  467, 


The    INDEX, 


c. 

/^£  S4  R  loft  his  life  by  negle&ing  a  Roman  augur's 


caution,  N.  395. 
Ctelia,  her  character,  N.  404. 
Califthenes,  his  character,  N.  422. 
Calumny,  the  ill  effects  of  it,  N.  451. 
Camilla's  letter  to  the  Speflator  from  Venice,   N.  443. 

how  applauded  there,  ibid. 
Cartejian,  how  he  would  account  for  the  ideas  formed 

by  the  fancy,  from  a  fmgle  circumilance  of  the  me 
mory,  N.  417. 
Cato,  the  refpeft  paid  him  at  the  Roman  theatre,  N. 

446. 

Chamont's  faying  of  Mommia's  misfortunes,  N.  395* 
Charity  fchools  to  be  encouraged,  N.  430. 
Charles  II.  his  gaieties,  N.  462. 
Charms,  none  can  fupply  the  place  of  virtue,  N.  395. 
Children,  their  duty  to  their  parents,    N.  426.     Ill 

education  of  them  fatal,  431. 
Cbinefe  laugh  at  our  gardens,  and  why,  N.  414. 
Chremylus,  his  character  out  of  Arijlophanesy  N.  464. 
Cicero,  his  genius,  N,  404.     The  oracle's   advice  to 

him,  ibid.     What  he  fays  of  fcandal,  427  ;  of  the 

Roman  gladiators,  436. 
Clarendon  (Earl  of)  his  character  of  a  perfon  of  a  trou- 

blefome  curiofity,  N.  439. 
Chanthes,  his  character,  N.  404. 
Cleopatra,  a  defcription  of  her  failing  down  the  Cydnos, 

N.  400. 

Cloe,  the  ideot,  N.  466. 
Colours,  the  eye  takes  mod  delight  in  them,  N.  412. 

Why  the  poets  borrow  moft  epithets  from  them,  ibid. 

Only  ideas  in  the  mind,  413.     Speak  all  languages, 

416. 

Comedies,  Englijh,  vicious,  N.  446. 
Commonwealth  of  Amazons,  N.  433. 
Compaffion  civilizes  human  nature,  N.  397.  How  to 

touch  it,  ibid. 
Company,  temper  chiefly  to  be  confidered  in  the  choice 

of  it,  N.  424. 

Concave 
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Concave  and  convex  figures  in  architecture  have  the 

greatett  air,  and  why,  N.  4.15. 
Confidence,   the  danger  of  it  to  the  ladies,  N.  395. 
Coverley  (Sir  Roger  de]   his  adventure  with  Sukey,  N. 

410.     His  good  humour,  424. 
Converfation  an  improvement  of  tafte  in  letters,  N. 

409. 
Country  life,  why  the  poets  in  love  with  it,  N.  414. 

What  Horace  and  Virgil  fay  of  it,  ibid.     Rules  for 

it,  424. 

Courage  wants  other  good  qualities  to  fet  it  ofF,  N.  422. 
Court  and  city,  their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  conver- 

fation,  N.  403. 

Critics  (French'}  friends  to  one  another,  N.  409. 
Cuckoldom  abufed  on  the  flag'e,  N.  44.6. 
Curiofity  (abfurd)  an  inllance  of  it,  N.  439. 
Cuftom,  a  fecond  nature,  N.  437.     The  effect  of  it, 

ibid.     How  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  it,  ibid*     Can 
not  make  every  thing  pleafing,  455. 
Cyntbio  and  Flavia  break  off  their  amour  very  whimfi- 
cally,  N,  399. 

D. 

T\Acinthus,  his  character,  N.  462. 

Dainty  (Mrs.  Mary]  her  memorial  from  the  coun 
try  infirmary,  N.  429. 
Damon  and  Strepbon,  their  amour  with  Gloriana,  N. 

423- 
Dancing  difplays  beauty,  N.  466  ;  on  the  ftage  faulty, 

ibid.     The  advantages  of  it,  ibid. 
Dangers  paft,  wh)  the  reflection  of  them  pleafes,  N.4i8. 
Day,  the  feveral   times  of  it  in  fevcral  parts  of  the 

town,  N.  454. 
Deluge,  Mr.  W n's  notion  of  it  reproved,  N. 

396- 
Defamation,  the  fign  of  an  ill  heart,  N.  427.     Papers 

of  that  kind  a  fcandal  to  the  government,  451.    To 

be  punifhed  by  good  minifters,  ibid. 
Denying,  fcmetimes  a  virtue,  1^.458. 
Deportment  (religious)  why  fo  little  appearance  of  it 

in  England,  N.  4^8. 

Defcrip- 
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Defcriptions  come  fhort  of  ftatuary  and  painting,  N. 
416.  Pleafe  fome times  more  than  the  fight  of 
things,  ibid.  The  fame  not  alike  reliihed  by  all, 
ibid.  Whac  pleafes  in  them,  418.  What  is  great, 
furprifing  and  beautiful,  more  acceptable  to  the  ima 
gination  than  what  is  little,  common,  or  deformed, 
ibid. 

Defire,  when  corrected,  N.  400. 

Devotion,   the  noblell  buildings  owing  to  it,  N.  415;. 

Diana's  cruel  facrifices  condemned  by  an  ancient  poet, 

N.  453- 

Dionyjius's  ear,  what  it  was,  N.  439. 

Difcourfe  in  converfation  not  to  be  engrofTed  by  one 
man,  N.  428. 

Diftraded  perfons,  the  fight  of  them  the  molt  mortify 
ing  thing  in  nature,  N.  421. 

Dogget,  how  cuckolded  on  the  Itage,  N.  446. 

DornelHc  life,  reflections  concerning  it,  N.  455. 

Don's,  Mr.  Congftvi*?  character  of  her,  N.  422. 

Drama>  its  firft  original  a  religious  worfhip,  N.  405. 

Dream   of  the   feafons,  N.    425.      Of  golden    kales, 

463- 
Drefs,  the  ladies  extravagance  in  it,  N.  435.     An  ill 

intention    in   their   fingularity,  ibid.     The  Englijb 

character  to  be  modefl  in  it,  ibid. 
Drink,  the  effects  it  has  on  modciiy,  N.  458. 

E. 

T?JSTCOVRT(bic£}  hischarafter,  N.  468* 

Editors  of  the  claflicks,  their  faults,  N.  470. 
Education  of  children,  errors  in  it,  N.  431.     A  letter 
on  that  fubjeft,  N.  455.     Gardening  applied  to  it, 
ibid.f 

Emblematical  perfons,  N.  419. 
Employments,  whoever  excels  in  any,  worthy  of  praife, 

N.  432. 

Emulation,  the  ufe  of  it,  N.  432. 
Enemies,  the  benefits  that  may  be  received  from  them, 

N,  399. 

Englijb 
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Englijh  naturally  modeft,  N.  407,  435  ;  thought  proud 

by  foreigners,  N.  432. 
Enmity,   thr  good  fruits  of  it,  N.  399. 
Epi&etus's  iayi.ig  of  for  row,  N.  397. 
Equeftrian  ladies,  who,  N.  435. 
Errjr,  his  habitation  defcrib'd,  N.  463 ;  how  like  to 

Truth,  ibid. 
Effay  on  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  from   N. 

411,  to  421. 
Ether  (fields  of)   the  pleafures  of  furveying  them,  N. 

420. 

Ever-greens  of  the  fair-fex,  N.  395. 
Euphrates  river  contained  in  one  bafon,  N.  415, 
Exchange  (Royal)  defcribed,  N.  454. 

F. 

FAIRY  writing,  N.  419.     The  pleafures  of  imagi 
nation  thitarife  from  it,  ibid.    More  difficult  than 
any  other,  and  why.,  ibid.  The  EngJiJh  the  belt  poets 
of  this  fort,  ibid* 

Faith,  the  benefit  of  it,  N.  459.  The  means  of  con 
firming  it,  465. 

Fame  a  follower  of  merit,  N.  426.  The  palace  of  de 
fcribed,  439.  Courts  compared  to  it,  ibid. 

Familiarities  indecent  in  fociety,  N.  429. 

Fancy,  all  its  images  enter  by  the  fight,  N.  41 1. 

Fafhion,  a  defcription  of  it,  N.  460. 

Father,  the  affection  of  one  for  a  daughter,  N.  449. 

Fia-jilla,  fpoiled  by  a  marriage,  N.  437. 

Faults  (fecret)  how  to  find  them  out,  N.  399. 

Fear  (paflion  of)  treated,  N.  471. 

Feeling  not  fo  perfect  a  fenfe  as  fight,  N.  41 1. 

Fiction,  the  advantage  the  writers  have  in  it  to  pleafe 
the  imagination,  N.  419.  What  other  writers  pleafe 
in  it,  420. 

Fidelia,  her  duty  to  her  father,  449. 

Final  caufes  of  delight  in  objects,  N.  413.  Lie  bare; 
and  open,  ibid. 

Flattery  defcribed,  N.  460. 

Flavians  character  and  amour  with  Cynthia,  N.  398. 

Flora,  an  attendant  on  the  fpring,  N,  425. 

i  Follies 
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Follies   and  defefts  mlftaken  by   us  in  ourfelves   for 

worth,  N.  460. 

Fortius,  his  character,  N.  422. 
Fortunatus  the  trader,  his  chara&er,  N.  443. 
Freart  (Monfieur)  what  he  fays  of  the  manner  of  both 

ancients  and  moderns  in  architecture,  N,  415. 
French,  their  levity,  N.  435. 
Friends  kind  to  our  faults,  N.  399. 

G. 

GARDENING,  errors  in  it,  ^.414.  Why  the  Eng~ 
HJh  gardens  not  fo  entertaining  to  the  fancy,  as 
thofe  in  France  and  Italy,  ibid.  Obfervations  con 
cerning  its  improvement  both  for  benefit  and  beauty, 
ibid.  Apply 'd  to  education,  455. 

Georgicks  (Hrgil's)  the  beauty  of  their  fubjefts,  N. 
417. 

Gefture,  good  in  oratory,  N.  407. 

Ghofls,  what  they  fay  fhould  be  a  little  difcoloured,  N. 
419.  The  defcription  of  them  pleafing  to  the  fancy, 
ibid.  Why  we  incline  to  believe  them,  ibid.  Net  a 
village  in  England  formerly  without  one,  ibid. 
Skakefpear's  the  beft,  ibid. 

Gladiators  of  Rome,  what  Cicero  fays  of  'em,  N.  436. 

Gloriana,  the  defign  upon  her,  N.  423. 

Goats  milk  the  effedl  it  had  upon  a  man  bred  with  it, 
N,  408. 

Good-fenfe  and  good-nature  always  go  together,  N. 

4-37* 

Grace  at  meals  praclifed  by  the  Pagans,  N.  458. 
Grandeur  and    minutenefs,  the  extremes  pleafing   td 

the  fancy,  N.  420. 
Gratitude,  the  moil  pleafing  exercife  of  the  mind,  N. 

453.      A  divine  poem  upon  it,  ibid. 
Greatnefs  of  objeds,   what   underftood   by   it,  in  the 

pleafures  of  the  imagination,  N.  412,  41 5. 
Green-ficknefs,  Sabina   RenTjreis  letter   about  it,  N. 

431- 
Guardian  of  the  fair  fex,  the  Speftator  fo,  N.  449. 


H. 
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H. 

ET's   reflexions  on   looking  upon  Torick'z 
fcull,  N.  404. 

Harlot,  a  defcription  of  one  out  of  the  Proverbs,  N.4I  o. 
Health,  the  pleafures  of  the  fancy  more  conducive  to  it, 

than  thofe  of  the  underftanding,  N.  411. 
Heaven  and  hell,  the  notion  of,  conformable  to  the 

light  of  nature,  N.  447. 
Heavens,  verfes  on  the  glory  of  them,  N,  465. 
Hebrew  idioms  run  into  Englijb,  N.  405.  I 

Hefad's  faying  of  a  virtuous  life,  N.  447. 
Hittorian,  his  moil  agreeable  talent,  N.  420.  ^  How 

hiftory  pleafes  the  imagination,  ibid.     Defcriptions 

of  battles  in  it  fcarce  ever  underftood,  N.  428, 
Hockley  in  the  bole  gladiators,  N.  436. 
Homer's  defcriptions  charm  more  than  u4r(^0//f*sreafon» 

ing,  N,  411  ;  compared  with  Virgil,  -417;  when  he 

is  in  his  province,  ibid. 
Honefiits  the  trader,  his  character,  N.  443. 
Honeycomb  (Will]  his  adventure  with  Sukey,  N.4IO. 
Hope  (paflion  of)  treated,  N.  471. 
Horace  takes  lire  at  every  hint  of  the  Iliad  and  Qdyjjty9 

N.4i7. 
Hotfpur  (jfefrey,  Efq.)  his  petition  from  the  country 

infirmary,  N.  429. 

Human  nature  the  b&ft  fludy,  N.  408. 
Humour  (good)  the  bell  companion  in  the  country,  N. 

424. 

Hujb  (Peter}  his  character,  N.  457. 
Hymn,  David's  paftoral  one  on  providence,  N,  441  5 

on  gratitude,  453  ;  on  the  glories  of  the  heaven  and 

earth,  465. 

Hypocrify,  the  various  kinds  of  it,  N.  399  ;  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  open  impiety,  458. 

I. 

IDEAS,  how  a  whole  fet  of  them  hang  together.  No 
416. 

Idiot,  the  ftory  of  one  by  Dr.  Plot,  N.  447. 
Voi,,  VI,  <5^ 
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Idle  and  innocent,  tew  know  how  to  be  fo,  N.  411. 
Jilt,  a  penitent  one,  N.  401. 

Iliad t  the  reading  of  it  like  travelling  through  a  coun 
try  uninhabited,  N.  417. 
Imaginary  beings  in  poetry,  N.  419. 
Inflances  in  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  ibid. 
Imagination,  its  pleafures  in  fome  refpecls  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  underftanding,  in  fome  preferable,  N.  411. 
Their  extent,  ibid.     The  advantages  of  them,  ibid. 
What  is  meant  by  them,  ibid.     Two  kinds  of  them, 
ibid.     Awaken  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  without  fa 
tiguing  or  perplexing  it,  ibid,  more  conducive  to 
health  than  thofe  of  the  underftanding,  ibid,  raifed 
by  other  fenfes  as  well  as  the  fight,  412.     The  caufe 
of  them  not  tobe  affigned,  413.   Works  of  art  not  fo 
per  feel  as  thofe  of  nature  to  entertain  the  imagination, 
414.  The  fecondary  pleafures  of  the  fancy,  416.  the 
^power  of  it,  ibid,  whence  its  fecondary  pleafures  pro 
ceed,  ibid,  of  a  wider  and  more  univerfal  nature  than 
thofe  it  has  when  joined  with  fight,  418;  how  poetry 
.contributes  to  its   pleafures,    419;  how  hiftorians, 
philofophers,  and  other  writers,  420,  421.     The  de- 
Jight  it  takes  in  enlarging  itfelf  by  degrees,  as  in  the 
furvey  of  the  earth,  and  the  univerfe,  ^bid.  and  when 
it  works  from  great  things   to  little,  'ibid,  where  it 
falls  ihort  of  the  underftanding,  ibid.     How  arTedled 
by  fimilitudes,   421;  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleafure; 
how  much  of  either  'tis  capable  of,  ibid,  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  over  it,  ibid. 

Imagining,  the  art  of  it  in  general,  N.  421. 

Impertinent  and  trifling  perfons,  their  triumph,  N.432. 

Impudence  miftaken  for  wit,  N.  443. 

Infirmary,  one  for  good  humour,  N.  429,  437,  440 ;  a 
further  account  of  it  from  the  country,  ibid. 

I-ngoltfon  (Charles  of  Barbican}  his  cures,  N.  444. 

invitation,  the  Spectator's,  to  ail  artificers  as  well  as 
philofophers  to  affift  him,  N.  428,  442 ;  a  general 
one,  ibid. 

Jolly  (Frank,  Efq;)  his  memorial  from  the  country  in 
firmary,  N.  429. 

Jras,  her  character,  N.  404. 

Irony, 
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Irony,  who  deal  in  it,  N.  438. 

y«/V  and  Auguft  (months  of)  defcribed,  N.  42^, 

June  (month  of)  defcribed,   N,  425. 

K. 
17  NOWLEDGE  of  one's  felf,  rules  for  it,  N.  399, 

L. 

LANDSKIP,  a  pretty  one,  N.  414. 
Language  (licentious)  the  brutality  ofit,  N.  400. 

Languages  (European]  cold  to  the  Oriental,  N.  405. 

Lapland  ode  trauflated,  N.  406. 

Latimer,  the  martyr,  his  behaviour  at  a  conference  with 
the  papifts,  N.  465. 

Law-fuits,  the  milery  of  them,  N.  456. 

Leaf  (green)  fwarms  with  millions  of  animals,  N~  420. 

Learning  (men  of)  who  take  to  bufmefs,  bell  fit  for  itr 
N.  469. 

Letters  from  Cyntkio  to  F/avza,  and  their  anfwers  to  the 
breaking  off  their  amour,  N,  398. 

Letters  from  Queen  Ann  Bohyne  to  Henry  VIII.  N.  397. 
From  a  bankrupt  to  his  friend,  456;  the  anfwer, 
ibid.  From  Lazarus  Hopeful  to  Bajit  Plenty,  47  2. 

Letters  to  the  Spectator ;  from  Peter  deQuir  of  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge,  N.  396;  from  a  penitent  Jilt, 
401  ;  from  a  Jady  importuned  by  her  mother  to  be 
unfaithful  to  her  hufband,  402  ;  from  a  married  man 
who  out  of  jealoufy  obilrucled  the  marriage  of  a  lady 
to  whom  he  was  guardian,  ibid,  from  a  lady  whofe 
lover  would  have  abufed  her  paffion  for  him,  ibid* 
from  a  young  uncle  on  the  difobedience  of  his  elder" 
nephews  and  nieces,  ibid,  about  a  city  and  country 
life,  406  ;  with  a  tranflation  of  a  Lapland  ode,' 
ibid,  on  the  pafTions,  408 ;  concerning  Gloriana,  423  ;< 
of  good-humour,  424;  of  the  country  infirmary, 
429;  of  common  beggars,  430;  of  charity-fchoola, 
ibid,  the  freedoms  of  married  men  and  women,  ibid* 
from  Richard  and  Sabina  Rentfree,  43 1  ;  about  pre- 
Q^z  judice 
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judice  and  emulation,  432;  naked  moulders,  437; 
a  country  fociety  and  infirmary,  ibid,  from  Camilla^ 
443  ;  from  an  exchange  man,  ibid,  about  buffoonery, 
ibid,  from  Epbraim  Weed,  450.  from  a  projector  for 
news, -452,  457;  about  education,  45$;  from  one 
who  had  married  a  fcold,  ibid,  from  Pill  Gzrlick, 
Hid.  about  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  families,  ibid,  fala- 
tations  at  churches,  46®;  with  a  tranflation  of  the 
ii4th  Pfalm,  461  ;  about  the  advance  on  the  paper 
for  the  {lamps,  ibid,  about  King  Charles  the  fecond's 
gaieties,  462;  about  dancing,  466;  about  fight, 
472  ;  about  panegyrical  fatires  on  ourfdves,  473  j 
from  Timothy  Stanza,  ibid,  from  Bob  Short,  ibid. 

Libels,   a  fevere  law  againft  them,  N.  451  ;   thofe  that 
write  or  read  them  excommunicated,  ibid. 

Light  and  colours  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  N.  413. 

Lin>y9  in  what  he  excels  all  other  hiitorians,  N.  409, 
420. 

Latter  (Lady  tydia]  her  memorial  from  the  country  in- 
firmary,  N.  422. 

London,  the  differences  of  the  manners  and  politicks  of 
one  part  from  the  other,  N.  403. 


M. 

MAN,  the  middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes, 
N.  408.  What  he  is,  confidered  in  himfelf,  441. 
The  homage  he  owes  his  Creator,  ibid. 

Manih'usf  his  character,  N.  467. 

March  (month  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 

Marianne  the  firft  dancer,  N.  466. 

Many  an  attendant  on  the  fpring,  N.  425. 

Martial,  an  epigram  of  his  on  a  grave  man's  being  at 
a  lewd  play,  N.  446. 

Machiavel,  his  obfervation  on  the  wife  jealoufyof  ftates, 
N.  408. 

Matter,  the  leail  particle  of  it  contains  an  unexhaufled 
'  fund,  N.  320. 

May  (month  of)  dangerous  to  the  ladies,  N.  395  ;  de 
fcribed,  425. 
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Meanwell  (Thomas}  his  letter  about  the  freedoms  of 

married  men  and  women,  N.  430. 
Memory,  how  improved  by  the  ideas  of  the  imagination, 

N.  417. 
Merchant,  the  worth  and  importance  of  his  character, 

N.  428. 
Mercy,  whoever  wants  it  has  no  tafte  of  enjoyment, 

N.  456. 

Metamorpkofes  (OwVs)  like  enchanted  ground,  N.  417. 
Metaphor,  when  noble,  calls  a  glory  round  it,  N.  42 1 . 
Miller  (James]  his  challenge  to  Timothy  Buck,  N.  436. 
Milton,  his  vail  genius,  N.  417.   His  poem  of  II  Penfe- 

rofo,  425.  His  defcription  of  the  arch-angel  and  the 

evil  fpirit's  addreffing  themfelves  for  the  combat,  463. 
Mimickry  (art  of)  why  we  delight  in  it,  N.  416. 
Miniiler,  a  watchful  one  defcribed,  N.  439. 
Minutius,  his  character,  N.  422. 
Modefty  (falfe)  the  danger  of  it,  N.  458.  diftinguimed 

from  the  true,   ibid. 
Mongers,   novelty  beftows  charms  on  them,  N.  412. 

Incapable  of  propagation,    413.     What  gives  fatis- 

faclion  in  the  fight  of  them,  418. 
Money;  the  Spectator  propofes  it   as  a  T.hejts,  N.  442. 

the  power  of  it,  450.  the  love  of  it  very  commend 
able,  ibid. 
Morality,  the  benefits  of  it,  N.  459.  ilrengthens  faith, 

465. 

Moufe- Alley  doclor,  N.  444. 
Mufick   (church)    of  the  improvement  of  it,  N.  40;, 

It  may  raife  confufed  notions  of  things  in  the  fancy, 

416. 

N. 

NAKED  mouldered,  N.  437, 
Names  of  authors  to  be  put  to  their  works,   the 
hardfhips  and  inconveniencies  of  it,  N.  451. 
Nature,   a  <man's  bell  guide,  N.  404.     The  mod  ufe- 
ful  objeft  of  human  reafon,  408.     Her  works  more 
perfect    than    thofe   of    art    to  delight    the   fancy, 
414.     Yet  the  more  pleafant  the  moie  they  refemble 

them, 
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them,  ibid.  More  grand  and  auguft  than  thofe  of 
art,  ibid. 

Neceffary  caufe  of  our  being  pleafed  with  what  is  great, 

new  and  beautiful,  N.  413. 

,New  or  uncommon,  why  every  thing  that  is  fo  raifes  a 
pleafure  in  the  imagination,  N.  411.  What  under- 
flood  by  the  term  with  refpedt  to  objects,  412.  Im 
proves  what  is  great  and  beautiful,  ibid.  Why  a  fe- 
cret  pleafure  annexed  to  its  idea,  413.  Every  thing 
fo  that  pleafes  in  architecture,  415. 

News,  how  the  Englijh  thirft  after  it,  N.  452.    Projecl 
for  a  fupply  of  it,  ibid.    Of  whifpers,  457. 

Kicadtmttrtfio't  letter  to  Olivia,  N.  433. 

Nicolini,  his  perfection  of  mufick,  N.  405. 

Night-walk  in  the  country,  N.  425. 

November  (month  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 

O. 

ODE  (Laplander's)  to  his  miftrefs,  N.  406. 
Opinion  (popular)  defcribed,  N.  460. 
Oilentation,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  paradife  of 

fools,  N.  460. 
Ofway,  his  admirable  defcription  of  the  miferies  of 

law-fuits,  N.  456.  * 

Ovid,  in  what  he  excels,  417.     His  defcription  of  the 
palace  of  fame,  439. 

P. 

PAMPHLETS,  defamatory,  deteftable,  N.  4.51. 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  how  it  ftrikes  the  imagination 
at  the  firft  entrance,   N.  415. 
Paradife  of  fools,  N.  460. 
Pa/adife  Left  (Milton's]  its  fine  image,  N.  417. 
Parents,  their  care  due  to  their  children,  N.  426. 
Party  not  to  be  followed  with  innocence,  N.  399. 
Party  prejudices  in  England,  N.  432. 
Paffions  treated  of,  N.  408.     What  moves  them  in  de- 
fcr.iptions  moft  plea/ing',  418.  in  all  men,  but  appear 
not  in  all.,  ibid,  of  hope  and  fear,  471. 

c  "Pafllonate 
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Paffionate  people,    their  faults,    N.  438.     Naf.  Lei* 

description  of  it,  ibid. 
Peevilh  Fellow  defcribed,  N.  438. 
Penjerofo  (poem  of)  by  Milt on ,   N.  421;. 
Perfecution  in  religious  matters  immoral,  N.  459. 
P  erf  an  foldier,  reproved  for  railing  againft  an  enemy, 

N.  427. 
Phidias,  his  propofal  of  a  prodigious  ilatue  of  Alexander  > 

N.  415. 

Pbocion's  faying  of  a  vain  promifer,  N.  448. 
Pbiiopater's  letter  about  his  daughter's  dancing,  N.  466. 
Philips  (Mr.)  paitoral  verfes  of  his,  N.  400. 
Philofophy  (new)  the  authors  of  it  gratify  and  enlarge 

the  imagination,  N.  420. 
Piclure  not  fo  natural  a  reprefentation  as  a  ftatue,  N. 

416.     What  pleafes  moft  in  one,  418. 
Pindar's  faying  of  Tberon,  N.  467. 
Pity,  is  love  foftened  by  forrow,   N.  397.    That  and 

terror  leading  paffions  in  poetry,  418. 
Places  of  truft,  who  moft  fit  for  'em,   N.  469.     Why 

courted  by  men  of  generous  principles,  ibid. 
Planets,  to  furvey  them  fills  us  with  aftonifliment,  N. 

420. 

Pleafant  fellows  to  be  avoided,  N.  462. 
Pleafantry  in  converfation,  the  faults  it  covers,  N.  462. 
Poems,  feveral  preferved  for  their  fimilies,  N.  421. 
Poetry  has  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  proving, 

N.  419. 

Poets,  the  pains  they  fliould  take  to  form  the  imagina 
tion,  N.  417.  ihould  mend  nature,   and  add  to  her 

beauties,  418.     How  much  they  are  at  liberty  in  it, 

ibid. 
Polite  imagination  let  into  a  great  many  pleafures  the 

vulgar  are  not  capable  of,  N.  411. 
Politicks  of  St.  James's  coffee-houfe,  on  the  report  of 

the  French  King's  death,  N.  403.  of  Gileses,  ibid,  of 

Jenny  Man's,  ibid,  of  Will's,  ibid,  the  Temple,  ibid. 

ftjb-jlre<fft  ibid.  Cbeapjide,  ibid.  Garraway's,  ibid. 
Poor,   the  fcandalous  appearance  of  them,  N.  430. 
Poverty  the  lofs  of  merit,  N.  464. 
Praife,   the  love  -of  it  deeply  fixed  in  rnens  minds,  N1. 

467. 

Precipice, 


fie    INDEX, 

Precipice,  diftant,  why  its  profpeft  pleafes,  N.  418. 

Prejudice,  a  letter  about  it  as  it  refpects  parties  in  Eng~ 
land,  N.  432. 

Promifes  (neglect  of)  thro*  frivolous  falfliood,  N.  44$. 

Promifers  condemned,  N.  448. 

Profpect,  a  beautiful  one  delights  the  foul  as  much  as  a 
demonltration,  N.  411.  Wide  ones  pleafing  to  the 
fancy,  ibid,  enlivened  by  nothing  fo  much  as  rivers 
and  falls  of  water,  412;  that  of  hills  and  valleys 
foon  tires,  ibid. 

Proverbs  (the  7th  chapter  of  )  turned  in  to  verfe,  N.  410. 

Pfalm  114  tranflated,  N.  461. 

Pfalmiftj  againil  hypocrify,  N.  399  ;  of  providence, 
441. 

Punning,  whofe  privilege,  N.  396.  a  pun  of  thought, 

454- 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  N.  415. 
Pythagoras,  his  precepts  about  the  choice  of  a  courfe  of 

life,  N.  447. 


QUACK  bill,  N.  444.     Doftors,    the  cheats   of 
them,  ibid* 
Quakers,  project  of  an  aft  to  marry  them  to  the  olive 

beauties,  N.  396. 

9uir  (Peter  de]   his  letter  to  the  Sjeflator  about  puns, 
N.  396- 


RAILLERY  in  converfation,  theabfurdity  of  it,  N, 
422. 
Rainbow,  the  figure  of  one  contributes  to  its  magnifi 

cence,  as  mucii  as  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  N.  415. 
Ramble,  from  Richmond  by  waier  to  London,  and  about 

it,  by  the  Spectator,  N.  454. 
Raphael,  the  excellence  of  his  pidures,   N.  467. 
Read  (SivWilliam'}  his  operations  on  the  eyes,  N.  472. 
Reafon  the  pilot  of  the  paiiions,  N.  408.   A  pretty  nice 

proportion  between  thac  and  paffion,  ibid* 
Religion  confidered,  N.  459. 

Renatut 


INDEX. 

Renatus  f'ratentinust  his  father  and  grandfather,  their 
itory,  N.  426. 

Rentfree  (Salina)  her  letter  about  the  green  ficknefs, 
N.  431. 

Retirement,  a  dream  of  it,  N.  425. 

Rhubarb  (John,  lif^;)  his  memorial  from  the  country 
infirmary,  N.  429. 

Pviches  corrupt  mens  morals,  N.  464. 

Rich  men,  their  defects  overlooked,  N.  464. 

Ridicule  put  to  a  good  ufe,  N.  445. 

Riding-dreis  of  ladies,  the  extravagance  of  it,  N.  435; 

Rcbin,  the  porter  at  Will**  coffee-houfe,  his  qualifica 
tions,  N.  398. 

Rufticity  ihocking,  N.  400. 

A'/i/ty  (Sta&fard)  his  letter  to  the  Spectator,  N,  449. 

S. 

QALLUST,  his  excellence,  N.  409, 

Salutations  in  churches  cenfured,  N.  460. 

Satires,  the  Engtijh,  ribaldry  and  Billing/gate,  N.  451, 
Panegyrical  on  ourfelves,  473. 

Scales  (golden)  a  dream  of  them,  N.  463. 

Scandal,  to  whom  moil  pleafing,  N.  426*  How  raon- 
ilrous  it  renders  us,  45 1. 

Scot  (Dr.)  his  Cbriftian  Life,  its  merit,  N.  447. 

Scotch,  a  faying  of  theirs,  N.  463. 

Scribblers  againil  the  Spectator,  why  negleded  by  him, 
N.  445. 

Seafons,  a  dream  of  them,  N.  425. 

Sidney,  verfes  on  his  modefty,  N.  400. 

Self-conceit,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  paradife  of 
fools,  N.  460. 

Semantbe,  her  character,  N.  404. 

Semiramir,  her  prodigious  works  and  power,  N.  415. 

Semproaia  the  match-maker,  N.  437. 

September  (month  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 

Sexes,  amity  between  agreeable  perfons  of  different,  dan 
gerous,  N.  400.  the  advantages  of  it  to  each,  433. 

Shake/pear  excels  all  writers  in  his  ghofts,  N.  419. 

Sherlock  (Dr.)  improved  the  notion  of  heaven  and  hell, 
N.  447. 

Sight 


*fhe    I  N  i>  E  x. 

Sight  the  moft  perfedl  fenfe,  N.  41 1 .     The  plea/tires  cf 

the  imagination  arife  originally  from  it,  ibid,  fur- 

nifhes  it  with  ideas,  ibid* 
Silk-worm,  a  character  of  one,  N.  454. 
Similitudes,  eminent  writers  faulty  in  them,  N.  421. 

the  prefervation  of  feveral  poems,  ibid,  an  ill  one  in 

a  pulpit,  455. 

Sippet  (Jack]  his  chara&er,  N.  448. 
Snarlers,  N.  438, 
Socrates,  why  the  oracle  pronounced  him  the  wifeft  of 

men,  N.  408. 
Song  with  notes,  N.  470. 
Soul,  its  happinefs  the  contemplation  of  God,  1^.413. 

ftate  of  it  after  reparation,  ibid. 
Sounds,  how  improper  for  defcription,  N,  416. 
Sfefiator,  his  invitation  to  all  forts  of  people  to  &ffift 

him,  N,  442.  about  the  ftamps,  445.  guardian  of  the 

fair  fex,  449.  his  advertisements,  461.  about  the  price 

of  his  paper,  Hid.  put  into  the  golden  fcales,  463.  a 

fort  of  news-letter,  468. 

Spencer ,  his  whole  creation  of  fhadowy  perfons,  N.  419. 
Spirits,  feveral   fpecies  in  the  world  bsfides  ourfelves, 

N.  419. 

Spring,  a  defcription  of  it,  N.  423.  his  attendants,  ibij* 
Spies,  net  to  be   truited,    N.  439.    defpifed  by  great 

men,  ibid. 

Stamps,  how  fatal  to  weekly  hiftorians,  N.  445. 
Stars  (fixt)  how  their  immenfity  and  magnificence  con 
found  us,  N.  420. 

Statuary  the  moft  natural  reprefentation,  N.  416. 
Stint  (Jack}  and  Will  Trap,  their  adventure,  N.  448. 
Stoicks  difcarded  all  paffions,  N.  397. 
Sudden  (Thomas,  E^L*)  his  memorial  from  the  country 

infirmary,  N.  425. 
Sukefs  adventure  with  Will  Honeycomb  and  Sir  Roger  de 

Coverley,  N.  410. 
Sun-rifmg  and  fetting  the  moft  glorious  mow  in  nature, 

N.  412. 

Symmetry  of  objects,  how  it  ftrikes,  N.  41 1. 
Syneopius  the  paffionate,  his  character,  N,  438. 


T.  Tale. 


INDEX. 


T. 

TALE-BEARERS  cenfured,  N.  439. 
Tafte  of  writing,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  may  be  ac 
quired,  N.  409.  The  perfection  of  a  man's  as  a  fsnfe, 
ibid,  defined,  ibid,  that  of  the  Englijb,  ibid. 
Terror  and  pity,  why  thofe  paflions  f>leafe,  N.  418. 
Thames,  its  banks,  and  the  boats  on  it  defcribed,  N. 

454- 

*Theognis,  a  beautiful  faying  of  his,  N.  464. 
Thimbkton  (Ralph]  his  letter  to  the  Spe&ator,  N.  432. 
Thoughts,  of  the  highefl  importance  to  fift  them,  N. 

399- 
TUlotfon  (Archbiftiop)  improved  the  notion  of  heaven 

and  hell,  N.  447. 
Torture,  why  the  defcription  of  it  pleafes,  and  not  the 

profpeft,  N.  41$. 
Tranfmigration  of  fouls,  how  believed  by  the  ancients, 

N.  408. 

Trap  (Mr.)  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stint,  N.  448. 
Trees,  more  beautiful  in  all  their  Iirxuriancy  than  when 

cut  and  trimmed,  N.  414. 
Trimming,  the  Spedator  unjuflly  accufed  of  it,  N.  445. 

V. 

,  the  family  of,  N.  454, 
i  Bafilius,  and  Alexandrinusy  their  flory, 
N.426. 

Valerio,  his  charafler,  N.  404. 
Valetudinarians  in  chaflity,  N.  395. 
Vanity,   the  paradife  of  fools,  N.  460.  a  vifion  of  her 

and  her  attendants,  ibid. 
Variety  of  meas  aftions  proceeds  from  the  paflions,  N. 

k4°3- 
Venus,  the  charming  figure  me  makes  in  the  firft  &neidt 

N.  417.  an  attendant  on  the  ipring,  N.  425. 
yertutnnus,  <ni  attendant  on  the  fpring,  N.  425. 
finer  (Sir  Robert]  his  familiarity  with  KingC£ar/*r  IF; 
N.  462. 

Virgil, 


INDEX. 

Virgil,  his  genius,  N.  404,  compared  with  Homer,  417, 
when  he  is  beft  pleafed,  ibid. 

Virtues,  fuppofed  ones  not  to  be  relied  on,  N.  399. 

Underftanding,  wherein  more  perfect  than  the  imagi 
nation,  N.  420.  reafons  for  it,  ibid,  fhould  mailer 
the  paffions,  438. 

Univerfe,  how  pleafing  the  contemplation  of  it,  N.  420. 

W. 

WALL,  the  prodigious  one  of  China,  N.  4,15. 
Wars,  the  late,  made  us  fo  greedy  of  news, 

N.  452. 
Wealthy  men  fix  the  character  of  perfons  to  their  cir- 

cumftances,  N.  469. 
Weed  (Epbraini)   his  letter  to  the  Sfefiafor  about  his 

marriages  and  eftate,  N.  4.50. 
Whifpering-place,  Dionyjtus  the  tyrant's,  N.  439. 
Whifperers  political,  N.  457. 
Wig,  long  one,  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  N.  407. 
Wit  (falfe)  why  it  fometimes  pleafes,  N.  416,  nothing 

without  judgment,  422. 

Witchcraft  generally  believed  by  our  forefathers,  N.  4 1 9. 
Women  have  always  defigns  upon  men,  N.  433. 
Words,  the  pleafures  proceeding  to  the  imagination 

from  the  ideas  raifed  by  them,  N.  416. 
Writer,  how  to  perfect  his  imagination,  N.  417.  who 

among  the  ancient  poets  had  this  faculty,  ibid. 

Y. 

YOUTH,  inftru&ions  to  them  to  avoid  harlots,  N.  410. 

Z. 

ZEAL,  intemperate,  criminal,  N.  399. 


The  End  of  the  Sixth  Volume. 
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